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Talleyrand's  favour  at  the  court  of  the  Luxembourg — Cam- 
bace>es  and  Lebrun  called  to  the  consulship — M.  de  Talley- 
rand's advice  concerning'  the  duties  of  the  three  consuls — dex- 
terous insinuations — M.  de  Talleyrand  minister  for  foreign 
affairs — M.  de  Bourrienne's  version — Bonaparte  and  the  man 
of  good  advice. 

"  Willing  slaves,"  says  Tacitus,  make  more 
tyrants  than  tyrants  make  forced  slaves."  An 
admirable  maxim  !  Tacitus,  nearly  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  asked  how  long  this  eternal 
truth  would  be  disregarded.  We  answer,  for 
ever.  It  was  the  voluntary  slaves  of  Napoleon, 
rather  than  his  natural  propensity,  who  caused  that 
great  and  beautiful  government  to  degenerate 
into  tyranny,  which  succeeded,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, after  the  18th  Brumaire  the  disgusting  and 
infamous  juggling  of  the  Directory.  In  this  work 
of  gradual  ascension  towards  imperial  power,  M. 
de  Talleyrand  was  one  of  the  most  fawning  advi- 
sers of  the  new  dynasty.  We  shall  soon  show  him 
as  using  every  effort  to  remove  the  obstacles 
to  the  re-establishment  of  a  throne  which  he  had 
so  powerfully  contributed  to  overthrow.  We  shall 
show  him  as  sapping  its  foundations,  bantering 
by  sarcasms  which  have  become  historical  facts, 
the   Monarchy  re-established  under  the  name  of 
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the  Empire,  ranging  himself  among  the  discontented, 
and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  an  opposition  ap- 
parently timid,  but  really  bold.  This  conduct 
would  have  been  admirable,  if  a  feeling  of  patriot- 
ism or  the  cause  of  freedom  had  been  the  motive 
of  his  opposition  ;  but  no,  it  was  the  result  of 
nothing  but  the  wounded  feelings  of  disappointed 
vanity.  He  was  disgraced — an  excellent  lesson 
to  ambitious  flatterers.  Before  we  enter  upon  the 
vast  field  now  open  before  us,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
take  a  short  retrospective  view  of  events  ;  for  it  is 
as  useful  for  a  writer  to  recapitulate,  as  for  a  tra- 
veller sometimes  to  pause  in  his  journey  : — such 
recapitulation  is  more  particularly  essential  in  this 
place  since  we  have  reached  the  most  brilliant 
period  in  M.  de  Talleyrand's  life,  not  indeed  in 
honours  and  preferments,  but  in  real  conse- 
quence. 

The  world  did  him  the  honour  to  believe  that  he 
was  indispensible  to  Napoleon — that  his  head  was 
the  source  from  which  that  great  man  drew  all  his 
inspirations; — in  fact,  that  he  regulated  the  motions 
of  the  arm  destined  to  conquer  Europe.  M.  de 
Talleyrand's  friends,  whose  number  had  increased 
in  proportion  to  his  good  fortune,  thought  proper 
to  spread  reports  which  did  not  at  first  reach  the 
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ears  of  the  First  Consul,  but  which  vexed  and 
harassed  the  rough  'soldiers  who  almost  exclu- 
sively composed  the  existing  court  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg. We  must  however  do  M.  de  Talleyrand 
the  justice  to  add,  that,  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  consulship,  and  for  the  two  first  years  after 
the  foundation  of  the  Empire,  the  head  of  the 
French  government  had  not  a  more  devoted  ser- 
vant. During  this  time,  and  perhaps  it  was  the 
only  one  in  his  long  career,  he  had  no  misgivings, 
and  we  could  even  produce  proofs  of  his  conviction, 
that  no  other  government  at  that  time  could  make 
France  so  happy  as  the  one  which  he  had  been 
chiefly  instrumental  in  forming. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  our  retrospective  exa- 
minations. Luckily,  it  is  not  an  examination  of 
conscience  ;  if  it  were,  we  should  have  to  confess, 
however  painfully,  that  we  have  committed  an 
error,  and  one  which,  as  critics,  we  should  not 
have  failed  charitably  to  point  out  in  another.  In 
the  list  of  "  candidates  for  the  gallows"  we  errone- 
ously placed  the  name  of  the  Count  de  La  Tour- 
Maubourg,  whilst  even  in  reality  it  should  have 
been  the  Marquis  de  La  Tour-Maubourg.  We 
have  to  acknowledge  at  the  same  time  another, 
and   much   more  serious  error.     A  foreign  work 
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led  us  into  a  mistake,  when  we  attributed  the 
delightful  romance  of  "  Adele  de  Senanges,"  to 
the  Countess  of  F — —  M.  de  Talleyrand's  amiable 
correspondent.  We  can  only  account  for  this 
mistake  by  a  similarity  of  initials. 

Hitherto  we  have  exhibited  M.  de  Talleyrand  as 
a  mischievous  child,  an  insubordinate  school-boy, 
a  precocious  libertine,  a  dissolute  priest,  a  rake 
among  women,  with  no  respect  for  brothers  or 
husbands,  voluntarily  thrown  into  the  vortex  of 
all  the  intrigues  which  agitated  Paris  and  Versailles 
during  the  five  years  that  preceded  the  convocation 
of  the  States-general.  We  have  exhibited  him  by 
turns  as  the  friend  and  enemy  of  Mirabeau,  as 
treasurer-general  of  the  clergy,  and  afterwards  as 
Bishop  of  Autun.  We  have  shown  him  as  a  par- 
tisan of  M.  de  Calonne,  and  one  of  those  who  set 
up  Necker, — as  an  economist  with  the  economists, 
a  courtier  at  court,  a  patriot  in  the  clubs,  as  belong- 
ing to,  or  rather  sporting  with  all  parties  by  turns 
and  sometimes  all  at  once,  but  always  with  an  eye 
to  his  own  interest,  and  endowed  with  a  happy 
instinct  of  discovering  each  day  which  way  the 
wind  would  blow  the  next.  Neither  have  we  for- 
gotten his  brilliant  debuts,  nor  his  useful  labours 
in    the    Constituent   Assembly,    nor    the  blessing 
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which  he  imposed  with  his  hands  on  the  revolution 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  nor  his  entrance  into  the 
department  of  Paris,  nor  his  connexion  with  the 
leading  characters  of  the  age,  nor  his  political 
succession  to  Mirabeau,  nor  the  part  he  took  in 
the  conventicles  of  the  Palais-Royal,  nor  the  attacks 
he  had  to  sustain,  nor  his  means  of  defence.  We 
have  also  mentioned  his  amorous  correspondence, 
his  journeys  to  London,  and  his  singular  situation 
in  the  capital  of  Great  Britain,  where,  as  an  am- 
bassador, without  the  title  of  one,  he  represented 
at  the  same  time  the  government,  the  Orlean's 
faction,  and  the  popular  party  of  which  Pethion 
was  the  chief.  We  have  stated  how,  when  expelled 
from  England  by  Mr.  Pitt,  being  an  emigrant 
according  to  the  Convention,  and  considered  a 
jacobin  by  the  emigrants,  he  was  forced,  when 
shut  out  from  all  Europe,  to  seek  refuge  in  America. 
We  have  followed  him  thither,  we  saw  how  he  en- 
deavoured by  every  possible  means  to  injure  Eng- 
land in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  traced  him  back,  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
when  he  had  reason  to  hope  that  the  gates  of  France 
would  be  again  open  to  receive  him.  We  have 
further  stated  his  more  recent  residence  at  Ham- 
burg, his  new  gallantries,  the  romance  or  history 
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of  the  unfortunate  Cordelia,  his  secret  negotiations 
at  Berlin,  his  preparatory  intrigues,  his  letters  to 
B arras,  his  return  to  France,  his  bad  fortune,  his 
advice  to  the  Directory,  his  flattery  to  all,  the 
devoted  friendship  of  some  towards  him,  the  im- 
placable enmity  of  others,  his  extraordinary  art  in 
gaining  the  political  influence  of  women,  his  en- 
trance into  the  administration  of  the  Directory, 
the  acts  and  events  which  marked  the  duration 
of  his  stay  in  office,  the  recriminations,  invectives 
and  denunciations  which  preceded,  accompanied  and 
followed  his  dismissal.  We  have  stated  also  the  pro- 
phetic address  with  which  he  hailed  all  the  phases 
of  Bonaparte's  glory,  and  we  have  at  length  reached 
the  period  when  he  was  about  to  reap  its  fruits. 

In  fact,  on  the  9th  of  Brumaire,  the  Consuls  called 
to  their  first  sitting,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  with 
him  M.  Volney,  and  M.  Rcederer.  The  First  Consul 
began  by  thanking  them  in  his  own  name  and  that 
of  his  two  provisional  colleagues,  Sieyes  and  Roger- 
Ducos,  for  their  devotedness,  and  the  important 
services  which  they  had  rendered  France,  by 
co-operating  with  all  their  influence  in  the 
foundation  of  the  new  government.  Bonaparte 
added,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  consuls,  in 
a  short  time,  to  employ  their  talents  and   abilities, 
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by  appointing  them  members  of  a  consulting  com- 
mittee, or  species  of  State  Council,  which  it  had 
been  the  intention  of  Napoleon  for  some  time  past 
to  establish. 

These  first  promises  of  rewards  to  the  principal 
adherents    of  the   foundation   of  the    consulship, 
were  undoubtedly   made  to  gratify  two  of  them  ; 
but  this  could  not  be  the  case  with  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, whom  everything  already  concurred  to  place 
in    an    independent    situation,    and    who  always 
evinced    great  antipathy  to   being   identified  with 
any  party.     He  showed,  however,   no  dissatisfac- 
tion,  lest  he   should  find  himself  lost  in  a  crowd, 
but  he  redoubled  his  assiduities  to  the  First  Consul 
and  Madame  Bonaparte.     He  was  almost  imme- 
diately offered  the  embassy  to  Berlin,  which  he 
declined,  as  he  looked  forward  to  his   return  to 
the  office   of  minister  for  foreign  affairs  ;  knowing 
besides   how   soon   new    governments    forget   the 
absent,   especially  when  their  memory  recalls  to 
them  the  unpleasant  duty  of  gratitude. 

Meantime  M.  de  Talleyrand  eagerly  seized  the 
opportunity  of  fixing  the  public  attention  upon 
himself  by  some  affected  display  of  generosity. 
Conformably  to  the  usual  practice,  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  form  of  government 
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had  been  marked  by  some  proscriptions,  dated 
the  25th  of  Brumaire.  Among  the  proscribed 
was  the  name  of  Jorry,  the  same  person  we 
have  already  mentioned  as  convicted  of  swindling, 
imprisoned,  and  afterwards  set  at  liberty  ;  when 
the  first  use  he  made  of  that  liberty  was  to  thunder 
forth  furious  execrations  against  M.  de  Talleyrand 
at  the  Jacobin  Club.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the 
moment  he  was  informed  of  the  order  for  Jorry's 
arrest,  wrote  the  following  letter  on  the  29th 
Brumaire  to  the  minister  of  police. 

"  Citizen  Minister,  It  gives  me  much  concern 
to  see  the  name  of  Jorry  in  the  list  of  those  con- 
demned to  banishment.  Jorry  is  a  very  young 
man,  whose  faults  do  not  deserve  such  severity. 
He  is  in  the  service  of  the  Republic,  and  is  with 
the  army  in  Italy.  Perhaps,  at  this  very  moment, 
the  law  may  be  anticipated  by  the  blows  of  the 
enemy  ;  perhaps  honourable  wounds  or  a  patriotic 
death  has  already  covered  his  name  with  glory. 
I  must  add  that  as  Jorry  has  never,  to  my  know- 
ledge, offended  any  one  but  myself,  I  think  I  have 
a  strong  right  to  make  these  observations,  and  I 
must  confess  that  as  I  have  the  greatest,  the  most 
heart-felt  desire  to  see  this  offence  forgotten  by 
the   whole  world,  as   it  is  by  me,  I  shall  take  as  a 
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personal  kindness  the  exception  which  I  request  in 
his  favour,  and  which  I  beg  you  will  solicit 
earnestly  from  the  Consuls  of  the  Republic." 

This  is  a  charming  letter,  it  has  a  sprinkling  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  it  which  is  quite  beautiful ; 
and  it  most  ingeniously  reminds  us  that  M.  de 
Talleyrand  still  remembered  his  prayers.  "  As  I 
have  the  greatest  desire  to  see  this  offence  for- 
gotten by  the  whole  world,  as  it  is  by  myself" 
—  this  is  a  most  elegant  imitation  of  "  forgive  us 
our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us".  Some  persons  always  disposed  un- 
justly to  suspect  motives,  said  on  this  occasion 
that  to  bring  the  affair  before  the  public  by 
inserting  a  letter  on  the  subject  in  the  Moniteur, 
was  a  most  singular  way  of  making  every  one 
forget  the  offence  ;  and  it  was  generally  thought 
that  the  merit  of  the  steps  which  M.  de  Talleyrand 
took  in  favour  of  Jorry  was  very  much  diminished 
by  the  affair  not  remaining  a  secret.  But  the 
world  is  so  malicious  ! 

However,  time  went  on,  and  every  day  was 
noted  by  some  regenerating  act  of  the  First 
Consul.  The  merit  of  these  was  ascribed  to  his 
privy-counsellors,  among  whom  M.  de  Talleyrand 
was    considered    to    hold    a    conspicuous    place. 
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Already  were  the  priests  no  longer  persecuted, 
already  had  Napoleon  destroyed  the  decree  of  the 
Directory  which  subjected  unhappy  France  to  a 
forced  loan  of  a  hundred  millions,  although,  upon 
his  accession  to  power,  Bonaparte  had  not  found 
sufficient  means  in  the  government  treasury  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  a  special  messenger  to  Italy. 
Though  Bonaparte  had  not  yet  exercised  the  su- 
preme power  one  month,  he  had  already  caused 
the  gates  of  the  Temple  prison  to  be  opened  in  his 
presence— a  host  of  persons  of  distinction,  de- 
tained by  virtue  of  the  law  of  hostages,  being 
there  promiscuously  huddled  together.  Wherever 
he  went,  at  the  theatres,  and  public  places, 
wherever  in  short  he  appeared,  blessings  were 
heaped  upon  him  from  all  sides.  What  a  glorious 
time  was  this  !  How  beautiful  the  future  ap- 
peared to  those  who  like  ourselves  were  then  first 
entering  into  intellectual  existence  !  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  we  had  no  recollections  prior  to  the  revolu- 
tion :  our  passive  impressions  were  all  painful ; 
massacres,  terror,  and  its  hideous  train,  had 
blasted  our  infancy ;  we  had  seen  the  sorrow  and 
anxiety  of  our  parents,  and  the  instinct  of  child- 
hood had  been  sufficient,  by  what  had  occurred  in 
other   families,    to    impress   us  with  horror  of  a 
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government  of  which  they  had  been  either  the 
victims  or  the  terrified  witnesses.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Bonaparte  to  the  consulship  all  tears  were 
dried,  all  anxieties  appeased ;  our  mothers  em. 
braced  us  in  silent  ecstacy ;  there  was  a  general 
serenity  which  no  one  since,  under  any  circum- 
stances, can  ever  have  duly  appreciated.  The 
First  Consul  had  gained  over  the  colleges  and 
schools,  and  consequently  the  future  was  in  his 
power.  In  youth,  two  feelings  prevailed  among 
us,  or  rather  one  feeling  divided  between  two 
objects  :  a  hatred  of  the  revolution,  and  a  hatred 
of  England,— and  these  two  hatreds  merged  in  an 
instinctive  love  of  the  First  Consul— and  yet  we 
were  republicans  ! 

M.  de  Talleyrand  found  his  wishes  not  imme- 
diately gratified.  More  than  forty  days  passed 
without  his  being  invested  with  any  office  of  im- 
portance. At  last  M.  Reinhart,  into  whose  hands 
he  had  deposited  for  a  time  the  papers  of  foreign 
affairs,  having  complaisantly  resigned,  the  First 
Consul  recalled  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  the  ministry, 
and  his  nomination  was  accompanied  by  the 
following  official  notice  : 

"  The  Consuls  have  nominated  the  Citizen  Tal- 
leyrand de  Perigord  to  fill  the  office  lately  held  by 
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M.  Reinhart,  who  resigned  five  months  since,  at  a 
time  when  a  faction  essentially  disorganizing,  and 
which  proscibed  all  talent,  held  sway  over  all  the 
authorities  of  the  Republic." 

Before  M.  de  Talleyrand  became  a  minister,   he 
had  nobly  won  his   spurs  during  the  consulship. 
Notwithstanding    the    natural   irregularity  of  his 
feet,  he  wore  padded  boots  to  conceal  this  defect, 
and  as  the  First  Consul  rode  on  horseback  every 
day,    M.  de  Talleyrand  took  lessons  in  horseman- 
ship, and  cut   a  remarkably  good  figure  on  horse- 
back.    His  natural   infirmity    was    not    then    so 
perceptible  as  it  afterwards  became.     This  was  an 
innocent   flattery,    something   like  that  in   which 
Louis  XVIII  indulged  towards  the  Imperial  Guard, 
on    the   day  he  reviewed  them.     "  Pray  observe, 
my  dear  Marshal,"  said  the  King  to  the  Duke  of 
Ragusa,  as  he  was  getting  into  his  carriage,   "  how 
I  wear  my  hat,   do  you  see  ? ...  .  cocked  in  front. 
This,  my    dear  Marshal,   I  think  will  please   the 
Old  Guard  ;  it  is  as  well  to  flatter  their  military 
feelings  a  little,  sometimes." 

The  reader  will  pardon  the  reflection,  but  really, 
that  must  have  been  a  fine  cavalry  regiment, 
which  would  have  owned  Louis  XVIII  for  first 
and  Talleyrand  for  second  in  command.     Without 
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any  longer  indulging  in  our  propensity  to  satire  on 
the  grave  matter  before  us,  we  must  observe  that 
riding  had  been  recommended  to  M.  de  Talley- 
rand for  his  health,  which  was  then  beginning  to 
fail  ;  on  which  account  he  used  to  go  every  year 
to  drink  the  waters  of  Bourbon-1'Archambault, 
where  we  shall  soon  follow  him.  The  favour  he 
enjoyed  from  the  beginning  of  the  consulship  at 
the  court  of  the  Luxembourg  originated  in  several 
causes.  We  shall  now  relate  that  which  chiefly 
influenced  his  re-appointment  to  the  ministry  of 
foreign  affairs. 

Cambaceres  and  Lebrun  had  just  succeeded 
Sieyes  and  Roger-Ducos  as  second  and  third 
Consuls.  Previously  to  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  M. 
de  Talleyrand  had  himself  aspired  to  the  office  of 
Consul,  but  with  that  speculative  caution,  which, 
if  it  lessen  the  chances  of  success,  diminishes  also 
the  disgrace  of  a  defeat.  Sieyes,  his  rival,  had 
carried  it  against  him,  but  without  at  all  exciting 
M.  de  Talleyrand's  resentment.  The  Bishop  felt 
his  superiority  to  the  Abbe ;  a  rivalry  had  existed 
between  them  from  their  former  political  con- 
nexion. M.  de  Talleyrand  willingly  left  the  fame 
of  written  theories  to  Sieyes  ;  knowing  that  they 
were  displeasing  to  the  First  Consul,  he  reserved 
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to  himself  the  merit  of  positive  advice,  which  is 
almost  always  adopted  as  good  by  those  whose 
thoughts  the  adviser  can  penetrate.  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand was  exactly  in  this  situation  with 
Bonaparte  ;  he  excited  in  him  the  germs  of  a 
dominating  ambition,  which  wanted  but  the  breath 
of  subtle  flattery  to  become  developed.  The 
weapon  of  satire,  which  he  handled  better  than 
Junot  could  his  pistol,  better  than  Vestris  could 
danse,  or  Franconi  could  manage  a  horse,  was 
then  an  all-powerful  weapon  with  him.  He 
amused  Madame  Bonaparte's  circle  by  relating  the 
follies  of  the  former  occupants  of  the  Luxembourg. 
At  the  same  time  this  trade  of  satire  was  a  trade 
of  exchange  with  the  balance  always  in  his  favour. 
In  this  frivolous  small -talk,  he  could  always 
discover  the  friendships  or  antipathies  of  Bona- 
parte towards  such  and  such  persons  ;  and  when 
he  was  consulted  by  the  First  Consul,  which  fre- 
quently happened,  he  respectfully  insinuated 
advice  which  was  but  the  echo  of  the  Consul's 
intentions. 

When  he  had  discovered  the  scorn,  not  to  say 
the  contempt,  with  which  Sieyes  and  Roger-Ducos 
inspired  Bonaparte,  he  advised  him  to  give  money 
to  one  and  nothing  to  the  other,  in  order  that  each 
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might  be  treated  according  to  his  deserts  ;  and 
when  their  successors  were  invested  with  the 
attributes  of  office  in  their  place,  he  anticipated,  of 
his  own  accord,  the  ambitious  views  of  the  First 
Consul.  We  cannot,  however,  do  better,  than 
quote  from  Bourrienne,  M.  de  Talleyrand's  own 
words  on  this  occasion. 

"  M.  de  Talleyrand,"  he  says,  "  had  a  private 
audience  of  Bonaparte  in  his  own  closet,  and  the 
advice  he  then  insinuated  to  Napoleon  pleased  the 
First  Consul  so  much  as  he  listened  to  it,  that  I 
was  too  much  struck  with  it  to  have  forgotten  the 
circumstance. 

"  '  Citizen  Consul,'  said  he  to  him  on  the  day 
of  his  nomination,  '  you  have  confided  to  me  the 
administration  of  foreign  affairs,  and  I  shall 
justify  your  confidence  ;  but  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
declare  to  you  that,  from  this  moment,  I  shall 
work  with  you  only.  This  determination  proceeds 
from  no  vain  pride  on  my  part.  I  speak  solely  in 
the  interest  of  France,  in  order  that  the  country 
should  be  well  governed ;  that  there  should  be  a 
unity  of  action  in  the  government ;  you  must  be 
First  Consul,  and  the  First  Consul  must  hold  in 
his  hands  every  thing  which  directly  belongs  to 
the  political  government  of  the  country,    I  mean 
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the  ministers  of  the  interior  and  of  the  police,  for 
the  home  administration,  my  office  for  the  foreign 
department,  and  also  the  two  great  engines  of  the 
executive— the  army  and  navy.  It  would  there- 
fore be  of  the  greatest  advantage  that  these  five 
departments  should  transact  business  with  you 
alone.  The  administration  of  justice  and  the  due 
administration  of  the  Treasury  are  undoubtedly 
connected  with  the  government  by  many  ties,  but 
these  ties  are  less  binding.  If  you  will  allow  me 
to  say  so,  I  must  also  add,  General,  that  it  would 
be  proper  in  that  case  to  make  a  good  lawyer 
Second  Consul,  and  to  give  him  absolute  power  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  to  make  a  skilful 
financier  Third  Consul,  and  give  him  full  power 
over  the  finances.  That  will  occupy,  and  amuse 
them  ;  and  you,  General,  having  all  the  vital  parts 
of  the  government  at  your  disposal,  will  attain  the 
noble  end  you  desire  —  the  regeneration  of 
France.'  " 

The  First  Consul  could  not  listen  to  this  extra- 
ordinary speech  with  indifference  ;  it  accorded  too 
well  with  his  secret  inclinations  for  him  not  to 
be  pleased  with  it  ;  so  that  as  soon  as  M.  de 
Talleyrand  was  gone  : 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Bonaparte  to  his  secretary, 
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half  smiling,  "  that  Talleyrand  gives  excellent 
advice  ;  he  is  a  very  sensible  man.  He  is  a  shrewd 
fellow,  he  sees  through  me.  You  know  very  well 
that  I  wish  to  act  exactly  as  he  has  advised  me. 
But,  again,  he  is  right  :  one  gets  on  faster 
alone.  Lebrun  is  a  well-meaning  man,  but  he 
has  no  head  for  politics  ;  he  is  a  mere  book- 
maker. Cambaceres  has  too  much  of  the  spirit 
of  the  revolution.  My  government  must  be 
altogether  a  new  one." 

Thus,  from  the  entrance  of  AL  de  Talleyrand  into 
office,  and  in  consequence  of  his  first  advice,  the 
supreme  power  was  re-established,  and  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  the  First  Consul.  Cambaceres  and 
Lebrun  became  rather  two  witnesses,  than  two 
colleagues  of  the  head  of  the  government,  and  they 
entered  into  the  discharge  of  the  duties  allotted  to 
them  some  time  after,  under  the  titles  of  Arch- 
Chancellor,  and  Arch-Treasurer  of  the  Empire. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Unexpected  parallel — Old  adage — The  banker  Kings — The  period 
of  the  Consulship,  and  the  present  period — Esteem  and  war — 
Content  and  peace — M.  de  Talleyrand  connected  with  every  thing 
—  Every  thing  to  be  re-modelled — Necessity  of  a  suspension  of 
hostilities — Useless  negotiations  —  M.  de  Talleyrand's  letter  to 
Lord  Grenville — French  Republic  and  sovereignty  of  the  people 
— The  French  Consul  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain — Unanswered 
letter — Contumelious  note,  and  explanatory  answer — Grievances 
of  the  British  government  against  France — Anger  of  the  First  Con- 
sul— M.  de  Talleyrand's  conciliatory  words — Appeal  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Europe,  and  its  intended  object — The  M  :.l(ur  declared 
the  only  official  paper — The  foreign  minister's  official  notice — 
Enumeration  of  facts — M-  de  Talleyrand  the  defender  of  the  Re- 
public— Republican  propaganda,  and  the  Stuarts — InterruDted 
negotiation — Increase  of  animosity  between  the  French  and 
English  nations — Labours  of  the  foreign  office — Duroc  and  Louis 
Bonaparte  at  Berlin — The  upstarts. 

Although  we  are  aware  that  one  of  the  greatest 
mistakes  into  which  a  historian  can  fall,  is  to  mix 
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up  the  times  in  which  he  writes  with  the  times  he 
is  describing,  we  cannot  help  yielding  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  drawing  a  parallel,  which  here  unexpectedly 
presents  itself.  At  this  moment  Europe  is  in  arms, 
numerous  battalions  are  spread  over  the  territories 
of  her  old  and  new  kingdoms  ;  every  where 
useless  soldiers,  a  tax  upon  the  people,  are  living 
upon  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  parading  in  martial 
array,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  military 
despots  of  the  continent.  No  one  wishes  for  war, 
and  yet  the  several  powers  pretend  not  to  fear  it ; 
precisely  because  they  are  most  afraid  of  it.  We 
might  well  apply  here,  that  old  and  famous  pro- 
verb "  Si  vis  pacem,  para  helium."  The  fact  is, 
that  each  is  content  with  mere  approaches  to  war. 
The  sovereigns  have  greater  dread  of  their  own 
subjects,  than  confidence  in  their  armies.  Kings 
have  made  themselves  subjects  of  other  kings,  by 
submitting  to  the  all-powerful  influence  of  money- 
lending  bankers.  In  the  time  of  the  Consulship, 
on  the  contrary,  the  proverb  we  have  just  quoted 
should  have  been  conceived  thus :  "  Si  vis  bellum, 
finge  velle  pacem  /"  And  in  fact,  during  this  great 
period,  political  questions  between  nations  were 
not  settled  at  all.  Some  anxious  to  preserve  their 
conquests,    others    to    make    reprisals     upon    the 
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enemy,  all  the  cabinets  wished  for  war  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  people  were  tired  of  its  evils,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  appear  to  wish  for 
peace.  Hence  the  facility  with  which  they  signed 
preliminaries,  and  their  difficulty  in  ratifying  them. 
In  the  present  times,  they  are  continually  broaching 
the  question  of  "who  is  the  weakest?"  Govern- 
ments are  trying  which  is  the  most  cowardly  ;  for- 
merly the  question  was,  "  which  was  the  bravest?" 
In  these  times,  governments  have  adopted  a  sjstem 
of  mutual  vituperation  ;  formerly,  they  fell  into 
the  old  errors  which  arise  from  a  mistaken  sense  of 
honour,  esteeming  each  other  as  enemies,  despising 
one  another  when  at  peace. 

After  eight  years  of  continued  warfare,  a  new 
power,  notwithstanding  the  enthusiasm  which  had 
hailed  its  appearance,  could  not  long  expect  to 
command  the  suffrages  of  the  French  nation, 
unless  it  held  out  an  early  prospect  of  peace,  or  at 
least  manifested  a  desire  to  re-establish  it,  that  is, 
upon  honourable  terms,  for  otherwise,  the  people 
would  have  rejected  it.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who, 
although  not  a  minister,  had  always  been  connected 
with  government  affairs,  was  perfectly  aware  of  this ; 
and  as  it  was  necessary  to  renew  every  thing  in 
the  internal  management  of  the  state,  he  found  no 
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difficulty  in  persuading  the  First  Consul,  that 
a  suspension  of  hostilities,  even  momentary, 
was  indispensible  to  the  restoration  of  public 
order  and  confidence.  He  represented  to  him, 
that,  although  an  attempt  at  negotiation  should 
fail,  he  would  notwithstanding,  acquire  for  himself 
the  honour  of  having  been  anxious  to  promote  a 
general  peace.  Therefore,  scarcely  a  month  had 
elapsed  since  his  entrance  into  office,  when  he 
addressed  the  following  official  letter  to  Lord 
Grenville  : 

"  My  Lord, 

I  herewith  dispatch  a  messenger  to  London, 
by  order  of  the  First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic. 
He  is  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  First  Consul 
of  the  Republic  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  England. 
May  I  request  that  you  will  give  the  necessary 
orders,  that  this  letter  may  be  delivered  without 
delay-  1  need  not  add,  that  this  step  sufficiently 
shows  the  importance  of  its  object. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c." 

Before  we  enter  into  the  indispensible  details  of 
this  attempt  at  negotiation,  we  must  here  lay  before 
our  readers,  the  First  Consul's  letter  to  the  King 
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of  Great  Britain,   with   his  protocol.     It   was  as 

follows  : 

"  FRENCH  REPUBLIC SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

LIBERTY.  EQUALITY. 

Bonaparte,    First    Consul    of   the   Republic,    to  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

"  Paris,  the  5th  Nivose, 
Year  VIII  of  the  Republic. 

11  Called  by  the  wishes  of  the  French  nation  to 
hold  the  office  of  first  magistrate  of  the  Republic, 
I  think  it  right  upon  assuming  this  office,  to  give 
notice  thereof  to  your  Majesty. 

"Must  the  war  which  has  ravaged  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world,  for  the  last  eight  years  be 
eternal  ?  Are  there  no  means  of  coming  to  an 
understanding  ? 

"  How  is  it  possible  that  the  two  most  enlight- 
ened nations  of  Europe,  strong  and  powerful 
beyond  what  is  necessary  for  their  safety  and 
independence,  can  sacrifice  the  blessings  of  com- 
merce, their  internal  prosperity,  and  the  happiness 
of  their  families,  to  vain  and  chimerical  ideas  of 
grandeur  ?  How  is  it  they  cannot  feel  that,  as 
peace  is  the  iirsl   thing  needful,   so  also  it  is  the 
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truest  glory.  These  feelings  cannot  but  be  fami- 
liar to  your  Majesty's  heart — you  who  govern  a 
free  nation,  with  the  sole  end  of  making  it  happy. 
Your  Majesty  must  perceive  that  in  these 
overtures  I  am  actuated  solely  by  a  sincere  desire 
to  bring  about  a  general  peace,  by  a  decisive 
measure,  wholly  confidential,  and  unincumbered 
with  those  forms,  which,  though  perhaps  neces- 
sary to  disguise  the  dependence  of  weak  states, 
serve  to  betray  a  mutual  desire  of  deception  be- 
tween powerful  ones.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that,  although  France  and  England,  by  an 
abuse  of  power,  may  yet  for  a  long  time,  to  the 
misfortune  of  their  inhabitants,  delay  its  deter- 
mination, the  fate  of  all  civilized  nations  hangs 
upon  the  conclusion  of  a  war,  which  is  now  setting 
the  whole  world  in  a  flame. 

"  Your  Majesty's,  &c. 

"  Bonaparte. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  dispatching  this 
letter,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  knew  by  long 
experience  how  punctilious  the  British  cabinet 
was  in  the  laws  of  etiquette,  did  not  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  it  would  be  answered  in  such  a 
way  as  he  certainly  had  led  the  First   Consul  to 
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believe.  There  was  about  it  something  open  and 
candid,  unintelligible  to  diplomatists  ;  it  therefore 
remained  unanswered.  Lord  Grenville,  however,  re- 
plied to  the  letter  from  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
but  his  reply,  far  from  shewing  any  inclination  for 
conciliatory  measures  presented  a  list  of  grievances 
against  the  French  republic  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  were  not  wholly  unfounded. 

He  reproached  the  republic  with  recommencing 
hostilities  ;  then  followed  in  the  usual  style  of 
British  boasting  a  long  examination  of  acts  of 
English  generosity,  disinterestedness  and  sin- 
cerity, pointing  out  the  respect  for  treaties 
always  shown  by  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  ;  to  all 
which  the  English  minister  opposed  the  spirit  of 
rapine  and  plunder  existing  on  the  part  of  France. 
These  expressions  more  than  sufficed  to  prove  that 
the  British  government  wished  to  elude  every  at- 
tempt at  reconciliation.  Besides,  the  minister 
declared  that  he  saw  no  difference  between  the  new 
government  of  France  and  that  which  had  pre- 
ceded it ;  and  he  even  carried  his  audacity  so  far 
as  to  insinuate  that  the  restoration  of  the  old  dy- 
nasty would  be  the  only  means  of  preparing  France 
for  the  resumption  of  her  former  rank  among  the 
nations  of  Europe.     Whoever  was  acquainted  with 
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the  temper  of  the  First  Consul  may  easily  imagine 
how  this  answer  was  received  by  the  cabinet  of 
the  Luxembourg.  At  first  Bonaparte  broke  out 
into  reproaches  against  M.  de  Talleyrand  for 
having  so  committed  him  ;  he  wished  to  break 
off  all  negotiations  at  once  ;  but  M.  de  Talleyrand 
at  last  succeeded  in  calming  him,  by  representing 
that  diplomatic  affairs  could  not  be  treated  in 
a  military  manner  ;  that  he  must  again  reply  to 
the  English  minister's  disrespectful  note ;  that  the 
British  parliament  would  call  for  the  documents  of 
the  negotiation  ;  that  they  would  be  published  by 
the  English  press  ;  and  that  it  was  a  case  in  which 
the  judgment  of  Europe  would  be  challenged  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  two  cabinets.  These  represen- 
tations having  obtained  a  favorable  consideration 
from  Bonaparte,  Talleyrand  transmitted  to  Lord 
Grenville  the  following  note  in  reply  to  his  answer. 
We  must  here  remark,  before  we  present  to  our 
readers  the  text  of  this  diplomatic  document,  that 
the  consular  government  did  not  publish  it ;  but  it 
appeared  in  the  Moniteur  as  an  extract  translation 
from  tiie  Morning  Chronicle;  the  Moniteur  even 
took  the  precaution  of  declaring  that  it  would  not 
vouch  for  the  authencity  of  the  document.  It  is  true 
that  this  occurred  only  on  the  5th  nivose,  year  VIII, 
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and  it  was  not  till  two  days  after,  the  7th  nivose, 
that  the  Moniteur  was  declared  the  only  official 
paper. 

"The  official  note  dated  the  14th  nivose  year  VIII 
addressed  by  the  minister  of  his  Britannic  Majesty 
having  been  submitted  to  the  First  Consul  of  the 
French    republic,    he    was     much     surprised    in 
observing  that  it  is  founded  upon  an  unjust  opinion, 
with  regard  to  the  origin  and  consequences  of  the 
existing  war.     Far  from   France  having  provoked 
the  war,  it  must  be  remembered,    that  from  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution,  she  has  solemnly 
proclaimed  her  desire  of  peace,    her  aversion  to 
conquest,    her   respect   for   the   independence    of 
governments  ;    and  there  is  no  doubt  that  entirely 
occupied  as  she  then  was  with  her  internal  affairs, 
she  would  have  avoided  taking  •  any  share  in  the 
wars  of  Europe,  and  would  have  remained  faithful 
to  her  declarations. 

"  But  from  the  most  rancorous  hostility,  the 
moment  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  almost 
the  whole  of  Europe  formed  a  league  to  destroy  it. 
This  aggression  existed  in  reality  a  long  time 
before  it  became  public.  Provincial  insurrections 
were  excited,  the  insurgents  were  well  received, 
their   armed    associations     were    tolerated,     their 
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secret  plots  favoured,  their  extravagant  declara- 
tions trusted,  and  the  French  nation  was  insulted 
in  the  person  of  her  agents.*  England  in  parti- 
cular set  this  example,  by  the  dismissal  of  the 
French  ambassador ;  in  fine,  the  independence, 
the  honour,  and  the  safety  of  France  were  in  reality 
attacked  long  before  war  was  declared. 

"  Thus,  France  has  a  right  to  impute  the 
miseries  which  she  has  suffered,  and  which  have 
desolated  the  whole  of  Europe,  to  the  projects  of 
subjugation,  dissolution  and  dismemberment 
formed  against  her,  and  the  execution  of  which  has 
been  frequently  attempted.  Projects  like  these, 
without  example  in  the  history  of  so  powerful  a 
nation,  could  not  fail  to  produce  the  most  fatal 
consequences." 

"  Thus  assailed  on  all  sides,  the  French  republic 
felt  bound  to  act  vigorously  on  the  defensive,  and 
she  employed  the  means  offered  to  her  in  the 
power  and  courage  of  her  citizens,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  maintaining  her  independence.  So 
long  as  she  perceived  that  her  enemies  were 
obstinately  bent  upon  refusing  to  acknowledge  her 

*  Talleyrand  here  alludes  to  the  application  of  the  Alien  Act  to 
himself  when  in  England. 
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rights,  so  long  did  she  depend  upon  her  power  of 
resistance  ;  but  so  soon  as  they  thought  proper  to 
renounce  their  hopes  of  invading  her,  she  sought 
means  of  reconciliation,  and  shewed  evident  in- 
tentions of  peace.  If  these  intentions  have  not 
always  been  effectual  —  if  amid  the  internal 
troubles  which  revolution  and  war  have  successively 
produced,  the  executive  authority  in  France  has 
not  always  shown  as  much  moderation,  as  the 
nation  itself  has  displayed  courage,  this  must  be 
attributed  to  the  vindictive  implacability  with  which 
the  resources  of  England  have  been  lavished  in 
order  to  consummate  the  ruin  of  France. 

"  But  if  the  wishes  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  as 
he  assures  us,  in  accordance  with  those  of  the 
French  republic,  are  for  the  re-establishment  of 
peace,  why,  instead  of  defending  the  war  does  he 
not  take  measures  for  terminating  it? — and  what 
obstacle  can  exist  to  a  reconciliation,  the  utility 
of  which  is  so  generally  felt,  especially  when  the 
First  Consul  of  the  French  republic  has  given  so 
many  proofs  of  his  sincere  desire  to  put  an  end  to 
the  calamities  of  war  and  of  his  disposition  to 
maintain  the  strict  execution  of  ratified  trea- 
ties ? 

"  The  First  Consul  of  the  French  republic  could 
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not  doubt  that  his  Majesty  would  admit  the  right 
of  nations  to  choose  their  own  form  of  government, 
since  it  is  by  exercise  of  this  same  right,  that  he 
_  holds  his  crown.  But  the  First  Consul  has  yet 
to  understand  how,  according  to  this  fundamen- 
tal principle  upon  which  the  very  existence  of 
political  society  depends,  his  Majesty's  minister 
has  ventured  to  make  insinuations  by  which  he 
appears  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
republic — insinuations  not  less  injurious  to  the 
French  nation  and  its  government,  than  an  incite- 
ment towards  the  republican  form  of  government 
would  be  to  England  ; — a  form  which  England  her- 
self adopted  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury— or  an  exhortation  to  recall  to  the  throne  that 
family  who  claimed  it  by  birth-right,  and  was  de- 
prived of  it  by  a  revolution. 

"  If  at  no  \ery  distant  period,  when  the 
constitutive  system  of  the  republic  presented 
neither  the  force  nor  the  solidity  which  it  now 
possesses,  his  Britannic  Majesty  thought  he  could 
authorize  a  negotiation  for  peace,*  how   does  it 


*  It  is  evident  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  here  alludes  to  the 
conferences  entered  into  with  Lord  Malmesbury ;  but,  admitting 
the  desire  of  England  at  that  time  to  conclude   a  peace,    does  he 
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happen  that  he  is  no  longer  desirous  of  re- 
newing those  negotiations  to  which  the  present 
state  of  affairs  on  both  sides  promises  an  easy 
termination  ?  Every  where  the  voice  of  the  people 
and  of  humanity  cries  aloud  for  the  termination 
of  a  war  already  marked  by  such  great  misfortunes, 
and  which,  if  prolonged,  threatens  to  shake  Europe 
to  its  foundations,  and  plunge  it  into  irremediable 
misery.  It  is  therefore  to  arrest  the  course  of  such 
calamities,  or  that  their  dreadful  consequences 
may  be  attributed  to  their  real  authors,  that  the 
First  Consul  of  the  French  republic  proposes  to  put 
an  immediate  stop  to  hostilities  by  agreeing  to  a 
suspension  of  arms,  and  by  immediately  appointing 
plenipotentiaries  on  both  sides,  who  shall  meet  at 
Dunkirk,  or  at  any  other  town  situated  with  equal 
convenience  for  the  rapidity  of  the  respective  com- 
munications, re-establish  peace  and  friendship 
between  the  French  republic  and  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

"  The  First  Consul  offers  the  passports  necessary 
for  this  purpose." 

The  most  effective  argument  in  this  document 
is  that  in  which  M.    de  Talleyrand   alludes  to  the 

not  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  under 
the  Directory  ? 
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retaliation  which  the  French  government  might 
have  used,  either  in  endeavouring  to  propagate  a 
republican  government  in  England,  or  to  recall  the 
family  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  throne.  At  any  rate, 
the  British  cabinet  was  by  no  means  alarmed  at 
this  allusion.  It  persisted  in  its  system  of  evasion, 
again  declaring  that  it  could  not  alter  its  adopted 
mode  of  defence,  except  upon  some  one  of  the 
principles  before  laid  down  by  the  King  of  England, 
otherwise  it  would  endanger  the  national  interests 
of  Great  Britain. 

This  negotiation  went  no  further  ;  but  the  con- 
sular government  reaped  the  fruit  of  it  which  M.  de 
Talleyrand  had  intended.  The  public  were  convinced 
that  the  First  Consul  ardently  wished  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  England,  and  it  was  every  where 
asserted  that  he  had  done  all  consistent  with  the 
honour  of  France,  to  bring  it  about.  The  result  of 
all  this  was  only  an  increase  of  hatred  and  animosity 
between  the  two  nations.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  how- 
ever, was  all  this  time  actively  engaged  in  the 
labours  of  his  office  ;  but  the  First  Consul,  with- 
tou  yet  having  any  cause  for  mistrust,  confided 
his  most  important  missions  to  his  aides-de-camp, 
not  indeed  without  the  knowledge  of  his  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  but  in  order  that  foreign  courts 
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might  become  acquainted  with  those  men  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded  and  whom  he  thought  capable 
of  representing  him  worthily,  and  destroying  by  the 
elegance  of  their  manners  that  impression  of  gross- 
ness  which  existed  among  foreigners  concerning 
every  thing  which  related  to  the  republic. 

It  was  with  this  view,  that  Duroc,  a  man  en- 
dowed with  the  deepest  sense  of  good,  just  and 
honorable  in  his  conduct,  was  sent  to  Berlin  in 
the  winter  after  the  establishment  of  the  consulship. 
Louis  Bonaparte  followed  shortly  after,  in  order 
to  see  whether  or  not  a  brother  of  the  First  Consul 
would  be  treated  with  particular  marks  of  distinc- 
tion, although  at  that  time  the  family  of  the  First 
Consul  had  no  other  honours  than  that  of  belong- 
ing to  him.  Duroc's  mission  succeeded  com- 
pletely ;  he  was  invited  to  dine  at  the  table  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  who,  at  the  very  first  interview, 
was  exceedingly  pleased  with  him.  This  became 
a  great  subject  of  scandal  with  the  proud  aris- 
tocracies of  German v,  Prussia  and  Great  Britain  ; 
for  at  that  time  the  distinction  was  not  formed 
which  exists  and  must  always  exist  between  two 
classes  of  men — those  who  raise  themselves  by 
their  merit,  and  those  who  will  never  be  any  thing 

VOL.   III.  d 
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but  unpolished  upstarts.  By  the  word  upstarts, 
we  have  no  intention  of  designating  those  men  who 
raise  themselves  an  honorable  name  in  science, 
art,  literature,  civil  employments,  or  who  have 
carved  out  their  fortune  with  their  swords.  Up- 
starts are  those  whom  intrigue  has  drawn  forth 
from  abject  obscurity,  who  have  made  a  scandal- 
ous fortune  by  jobbing,  and  who,  when  wealthy, 
affect  as  much  insolence  as  they  deserve  contempt. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Sudden  change  of  Paul  I — Head-dress  a  la  Titus — The  most  ex- 
tensive of  conquests — M.  de  Talleyrand  powdered — The  most 
anti-French  personage  in  Russia — Women  employed  at  St. 
Petersburgh — Madame  Chevalier  and  the  boudoir — Conqueror 
of  the  cabinet — Incredible  activity  in  the  consular  government — 
Berthier  and  M.  Gaudin — War  upon  plunderers — Excusable 
despotism — Estimate  of  M.  de  Talleyrand's  fortune  on  the 
18th  Brumaire — Evident  exaggeration — M.  de  Talleyrand  and 
M.  de  Blacas — M.  de  Talleyrand's  answer  to  the  First  Consul 
— Unknown  anecdote — Napoleon  and  the  Duke  de  Cadore  at 
Schcenbrunn — Game  of  destiny — Paternal  project  in  favour  of 
government  clerks — M.  de  Talleyrand's  report  to  the  state 
Council — Comparison  of  rank  between  home  employes  and  foreign 
agents — Employments  and  grades— Privileges  conformable  to 
the  spirit  of  equality — The  engineer  department,  the  artillery 
and  the  navy — The  diplomatic  student's  office. 

The  greatest  political  event  that  occurred  in  the 
infancy  of  the  consulship  was  undoubtedly  the 
sudden    and     almost    miraculous     change    which 
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took  place  in  the  opinion  of  Paul  I.  The  notoriety 
of  this  affair  obviates  any  necessity  of  here  entering 
into  details.  Every  one  knows  that  as  soon 
as  the  capricious  and  hasty,  but  chivalrous  son 
of  Catherine,  heard  that  the  First  Consul  had 
sent  back  his  prisoners,  not  only  unransomed, 
but  newly  equipped,  from  being  the  bitterest 
enemy  of  the  revolution,  he  became  the  most  en- 
thusiastic of  Bonaparte's  admirers.  Paul  I 
carried  the  extravagance  of  his  admiration  to 
the  extent  of  having  his  hair  cut  in  such  a  style, 
that  his  head,  at  least  the  outside,  might  re- 
semble that  of  his  hero ;  and  here  we  may  remark 
that  no  hero  ever  carried  his  conquests  so  far 
as  the  head-dress  a  la  Titus.  Notwithstanding 
its  revolutionary  origin,  it  has  seized  upon  all 
crowned  heads,  with  the  exception  of  Francis 
II,  and  is  now  the  prevailing  style  of  head-dress 
of  the  civilized  world,  if  we  except  again  the 
oldest  members  of  the  house  of  Perigord  ;  for 
neither  M.  de  Talleyrand,  nor  his  brother,  the 
Duke  Archambault  have  renounced  the  use  of 
aristocratic   powder. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  had  long  projected  a  re- 
conciliation between  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
the   French  government.     The   greatest  difficulty 
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was  the  removal  of  the  pretender  to  the  crown 
of  France  from  Milan,  where  he  had  gained  an 
asylum.  The  development  of  his  plan  had  been 
continually  frustrated  by  the  influence  of  the 
most  anti-Gallican  personage  that  Russia  ever 
produced:  the  same  Count  Rostopschin,  who, 
twelve  years  after,  gave  the  signal  for  the  burn- 
ing of  Moscow,  was  then  the  all-powerful  minister 
and  favorite  of  Paul.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  seeing 
that  nothing  could  be  done  so  long  as  his  in- 
fluence lasted,  considered  this  the  proper  time 
for  having  recourse  to  the  most  powerful  means, 
and  accordingly  brought  women  into  the  field. 
Madame  de  Bonneuil,  furnished  with  his  instruc- 
tions undertook  a  journey  to  St.  Petersburgh, 
where  she  had  an  interview  with  Madame  Chevalier 
the  acknowledged  mistress  of  the  Czar,  who  gave 
unlimited  indulgence  to  her  caprices.  In  this 
instance  she  remembered  her  country,  and  fur- 
nished history  with  another  triumph  of  the  in- 
sinuations of  the  boudoir  over  the  advice  of  the 
cabinet.  Duroc  was  soon  dispatched  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh on  a  mission  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
which  he  had  fulfilled  at  Berlin,  and  was  re- 
ceived there  with  the  same  marks  of  distinction. 
At  this  period  there  existed  an  incredible  activity 
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in  every  department  of  the  government.  Berthier 
as  minister  of  war,  worked  night  and  day  at  the  re- 
organization of  the  army,  whilst  Fouchd,  armed 
with  his  thousand-eared  police,  knew  every  thing 
that  was  said  or  done  by  the  enemies  of  the  First 
Consul.  There  were  the  jacobins  and  the  royalists 
whose  causes  were  equally  desperate,  but  who  con- 
tinued nevertheless,  to  engage  in  secret  conspira- 
cies. All  was  in  a  state  of  progressive  organiza- 
tion :  prefectures  were  substituted  for  the  executive 
directories  of  the  provinces  ;  the  work  of  purifica- 
tion was  rapidly  proceeding  in  the  tribunals,  com- 
posed principally  of  the  most  hideous  refuse  of  the 
revolution,  too  cowardly  to  join  the  armies.  The 
finances  were  again  restored  to  order  under  the 
strict  scrutiny  of  the  First  Consul  seconded  by  the 
unimpeachable  honesty  of  M.  Gaudin. 

Public  credit  rose  once  more  by  the  severe  pro- 
bity of  the  government,  though  its  progress  was 
slackened  by  the  terror  with  which  the  very  name 
of  Bonaparte  inspired  jobbers,  brokers,  and  specula- 
tors,— a  set  of  men  who,  with  few  exceptions, 
should  be  denounced  as  robbers  of  the  public  mo- 
ney. Napoleon  waged  implacable  war  against 
them  ;  the  only  instance  perhaps  in  which  we  may 
be  allowed  to  prefer  arbitrary  power  to  justice,  for 
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justice  was  venal,  and  Bonaparte's  arbitrary  power, 
in  making  these  blood-suckers    of  the  state  dis- 
gorge  their  ill-gotten  wealth,    was  always  justly 
exercised.     We  do  not  mean  to  apply  this  opinion 
to  an  absolute  despotic  power,  we  speak  only  of 
the  splendid  epoch  of  the  Consulship,  when  every 
thing  which  was  done,  independently  of  the  law, 
was  more  favorable  to  the  national  interest,  than 
the  strict   application  of  the  law  itself.     At  this 
period  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  amassed  considerable 
wealth.  The  profits  of  his  speculations  in  the  French 
and  foreign  funds  during  Lord  Malmesbury's  ne- 
gotiation at  Lille,  were  supposed  to  have  amounted 
to   150,000  francs.     It  was  reported  that  he  had 
received  1,200,000  francs  from  Portugal ;  a  million 
from  Austria  for  the   secret  articles  of  the   con- 
vention of  Campo-Formio  in  1797;   a  million  from 
Prussia  for  giving  her  notice  of  these  articles  and 
preventing   their   being    carried    into    execution ; 
500,000  francs  from  the  elector  of  Bavaria,    and 
as   many  from  the  King  of  Naples  for  the  recogni- 
tion  of  his   neutrality;    50,000   crowns  from   the 
Pope,  most  probably  as  an  expiation  for  the   sen- 
tence  of  excommunication   his  holiness  had  for- 
merly  pronounced   against  the   minister,  who  re- 
ceived, moreover,  300,000  francs  from  the  King  of 
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Sardinia,  and  500,000  francs  from  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  for  a  guarantee  of  protection  of  his 
territories  against  the  depredations  of  the  French 
troops.  Report  added  to  these  sums  a  million 
from  the  Cisalpine  republic,  for  the  grant  of  a 
new  constitution,  which  was  really  a  very  mo- 
derate price  for  a  constitution ;  also  1 200,000 
francs  from  the  Batavian  republic  for  the  same 
object,  so  that  their  constitution  must  have  been 
worth  200,000  francs  more  than  the  Cisalpine  ; 
1800,000  francs  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
congress  of  Rastadt,  two  millions,  for  his  share  of 
the  prizes  made  by  the  French  pirates  of  vessels 
belonging  to  the  neutral  powers ;  a  million  from 
the  Prince  of  Peace;  500,000  francs  from  the 
Grand  Vizier,  as  much  from  the  Hanseatic  towns, 
besides  a  pretty  long  list  of  millions  and  half  mil- 
lions, which  would  have  made  M.  de  Talleyrand's 
fortune  amount  to  upwards  of  thirty  millions  from 
the  18th  Brumaire. 

There  undoubtedly  is  much  exaggeration  in  this 
statement,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  M.  de  Talley- 
rand was  already  very  rich,  and  the  witty  and 
pointed  remark  that  he  made  in  1815  on  the  rapid 
rise  in  the  fortune  of  M.  de  Blacas,  might  have 
been  at   that  time  very  aptly  applied  to  himself. 
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"  He  is,"  said  he,  "  the  most  skilful  financier  1 
know;  for  in  the  space  of  nine  months  he  has 
continued  to  make  a  profit  of  eight  millions  of 
francs  upon  a  capital  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand." 

However  this  may  have  been,  the  First  Consul, 
who,  as  we  have  shown,  was  not  to  be  trifled 
with  on  the  score  of  fortunes  rapidly  acquired,  one 
day  sent  for  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  said  to  him 
in  an  affectedly  mild  tone  of  voice— 

"  By  the  bye,  citizen  minister,  they  say  you  are 
very  rich:  how  does  that  happen?" 

"  The  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  General :  I 
bought  stock  the  day  before  the  18th  Brumaire, 
and  sold  it  again  the  next  day." 

This  flattery  was  so  ingenious,  that  Bonaparte 
could  not  take  offence;  indeed,  he  was  seldom 
offended  with  those  whom  he  thought  necessary  to 
him,  and  the  most  implacable  enemy  of  M.  de 
Talleyrand  cannot  deny  the  important  services 
he  rendered  Bonaparte  during  the  consulship. 
Besides,  there  were  circumstances  under  which  Na- 
poleon, whose  impatience  almost  outstripped  time, 
did  not  stickle  for  a  few  millions  more  or  less, 
provided  matters  followed  the  current  of  his  will. 
We  shall  illustrate  this  by  a  remarkable  example 
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although  it  refers  to  a  period  nine  years  later  than 
that  which  now  occupies  our  attention. 

It  was  at  Schcenbrunn,  in  1809.  The  Duke  of 
Cadore  was  at  that  time  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
and  charged  with  negotiations  for  the  treaty  of 
intervention  with  Austria.  The  negotiations  were 
very  tedious,  and  the  Emperor,  impatient  to  re- 
turn to  Paris,  became  irritated  at  being  thus 
detained  at  a  distance  from  his  capital.  Napoleon, 
at  length,  being  one  day  more  impatient  than  usual, 
said  to  his  minister,  in  a  tone  of  marked  displea- 
sure : 

"  You  have  stipulated  for  indemnities  of  a  hun- 
dred millions  for  France ;  I  know  that  it  will  all 
go  into  the  treasury.  In  Talleyrand's  time,  we 
should  not  have  had  perhaps  sixty,  and  there 
would  have  been  ten  for  himself;  but  then  every 
thing  would  have  been  settled  a  fortnight  ago. 
Bring  matters  to  a  conclusion  forthwith.*" 

But  mark  the  influence  of  destiny.  It  was  during 
the  last  fortnight  of  the  Emperor's  stay  that  a 
young  fanatic  formed  the  project  of  assassinating 
him.     He  might  have  succeeded,  and  then  M.   de 

*  This  fact  which  we  give  as  authentic  was  stated  in  a  note 
intended  for  M.  de  Bourrienne's  Memoirs.  We  must  defer  men- 
tioning why  it  was  omitted. 
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Talleyrand,  more  expeditious  than  his  successor, 
and  with  the  help  of  a  bonus  often  millions,  would 
unconsciously  have  saved  the  Emperor's  life !  We 
must  turn  Mahometans,  the  world  is  governed  by 
fatality  ! 

To  return  at  once  to  our  subject  and  point  out 
the  improvements  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  wished, 
from  the  time  of  the  Consulship,  to  introduce  into 
the  department  under  his   charge,  we   cannot  do 
better  than  submit  to  our  readers  the  substance  of 
a  project  which  he  presented  to   the  Council   of 
State  upon  promotions,  and  with  a  view  to  ensure 
pensions  to   all   persons   employed   in  his  office. 
We,  who  neither  hold  nor  seek  any  employment 
under  government,  may  be  allowed  to  remark  how- 
desirable  it  would  have  been,   that  the  following 
plan  had  been  carried  into  execution,  not  only  in 
the   department  of  foreign   affairs,    but   in   every 
other  branch  of  the  public  administration.      M.  de 
Talleyrand  argued  thus : 

"  In  every  well-governed  state  there  is  a  spirit 
peculiar  to  each  branch  of  the  administration. 
This  spirit  gives  concord,  uniformity,  and  energy 
to  the  direction  of  affairs  ;  it  transmits  and  per- 
petuates the  sense  and  observance  of  duties  to 
be  performed ;  it  attaches   the    whole   body  and 
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the  individual  members  of  it  to  the  government, 
as  to  the  object  of  all  emulation,  and  the  source  of 
every  honor  they  are  ambitious  to  obtain. 

"  The  revolution,  in  the  process  of  destroying 
the  old  government,  discovered  institutions,  the 
spirit  of  which  was  so  firmly  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples I  have  just  laid  down,  and  so  invariably 
directed  towards  the  end  I  have  indicated,  that, 
not  being  able  to  change  this  spirit,  or  this  direc- 
tion, it  was  compelled  to  destroy  all  existing 
institutions  ;  but  the  authors  of  the  new  ones  sub- 
stituted for  them  have  had  their  attention  too 
exclusively  occupied  with  the  materiel  of  their 
organization.  They  have  assumed  that,  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  every  thing  might  be 
reduced  to  simple  laws,  to  a  small  number  of 
maxims,  and  to  regulations  easy  of  execution. 
They  have  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  ubiquit- 
ous and  all-powerful  zeal,  and  have  left  in  the 
dictionaries  of  the  old  regime,  as  being  too  much 
in  the  spirit  of  the  hierarchy  and  corporations, 
degrees  of  instruction,  titles  of  promotion,  and  the 
rights  of  indispensible  experience.  '  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  that  this  simple  cause,  act- 
ing simultaneously  in  all  branches  of  the  admi- 
nistration, has  been  sufficient  to  retard  the  period 
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of  their  organization,  to  render  them  all  unstable 
and  barren,  to  keep  public  business  in  all  quarters 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  to  cause  a  deficiency  in 
the  revenue,  and  abuse  and  disorder  in  the  expen- 
diture, to  offer  continual  encouragement  to  the 
daring  and  insolence  of  the  factious,  and  to  hold 
the  government  in  a  permanent  state  of  depend- 
ence and  versatility. 

"  There  is  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  healthy 
administration  every  where  established,  and  modi- 
fied according  to  the  variety  of  duties  which  each 
department  imposes,  that  can  restore  everything 
to  its  place,  by  determining  invariably  the  rela- 
tions which  should  exist  between  the  individuals 
in  office,  and  each  branch  of  the  government,  as 
well  as  those  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
administration,  and  the  general  system  of  organi- 
zation of  the  state. 

"  The  administration  is  the  means  of  connex- 
ion between  the  governing  and  the  governed  ;  it  is 
the  tie  which  binds  particular  to  general  interests  ; 
it  is  the  point  of  contact  and  union,  of  public 
authority  and  individual  liberty. 

"  There  is  but  one  method  of  fixing  in  every 
department  the  spirit  peculiar  to  it,  and  that  is  by 
a  system  of  promotion,  which  should  be  well  con- 
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ceived,  and  invariably  carried  into  execution.  An 
administration  which  has  no  system  of  promotion 
has,  strictly  speaking,  no  attached  followers.  Men 
employed  in  such  an  administration  are  mere 
hirelings,  who  have  nothing  to  look  forward  to,  no 
guarantee,  no  motive  of  confidence,  no  spring  of 
emulation,  no  element  of  subordination.  In  such 
an  administration  there  can  exist  no  professional 
spirit  or  pride.  People  may  say  that  they  are 
attached  to  the  republic ;  but  the  only  manner  of 
serving  it  usefully,  is  by  attaching  themselves  to 
that  particular  department  of  it  in  which  they 
are  employed  \  and  since  without  a  principle  of 
promotion,  it  is  impossible  to  depend  upon  the 
permanence  of  the  office  they  may  hold,  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  become  attached  to  that 
department. 

"  The  system  of  promotion  is,  in  the  hands  of  the 
minister,  the  only  weapon  with  which  he  can  put 
down  ambitious  ignorance,  rid  himself  of  the 
importunities  of  patronage,  encourage  experience, 
virtue,  and  talent,  and  command  the  important 
right  of  appointing  by  the  exercise  of  a  sound 
judgment,  and  under  the  influence  of  no  other 
motive  than  justice.  Every  department  of  the 
administration  has  various  degrees  :  the  principles 
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of  each  department  are  distributed  among  these 
degrees ;  and  the  connexion  of  these  principles  forms 
the  general  spirit  of  the  administration. 

"  The  power  of  a  department  consists  wholly  in 
its  principles ;  the  support  of  these  principles 
therefore  constitutes  the  soul,  the  life,  the  energy 
of  each  department,  and  the  harmony  of  power  in 
all  the  departments  constitutes  the  collective 
power  of  the  state. 

"  This  latter  power  is  a  great  result,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  it  without  attending  to  its 
elements.  It  is  therefore  necessary  above  all 
things  to  pay  attention  to  the  preservation  of  the 
principles  of  each  department ;  and,  again,  more 
especially  to  the  preservation  of  the  principles  of 
each  grade  in  every  department. 

"  Here  then,  is  a  demonstration  of  the  necessity 
of  a  system  of  promotion. 

"  Every  member  of  an  administration  should 
fix  deeply  in  his  mind  all  the  principles  which 
should,  direct  and  animate  it.  He  should  rise 
gradually  through  the  different  degrees,  and  in 
rising,  should  leave  as  a  sacred  deposit  to  those 
who  succeed  him,  the  principles  which  have  been 
intrusted  to  him.  In  like  manner,  he  should  re- 
ceive those  which  his  predecessors  leave  him,   so 
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that  the  same  spirit  should  remain  in  the  different 
grades,  whilst  the  spirit  of  progression  and  ad- 
vancement animates  the  individuals  who  fill  them. 
I  am  now  come  to  that  system  which  I  think 
best  adapted  to  the  department  of  foreign  affairs. 

"  The  system  of  promotion  being  particularly 
established,  to  determine  a  certainty  in  the  for- 
tunes of  those  employed  in  the  service  of  the  state, 
by  a  continuance  of  that  spirit  and  professional 
honour  which  attaches  a  man  to  his  situation,  we 
must  here  explain  what  is  the  spirit  and  honour  of 
a  person  employed  in  the  office  of  the  foreign 
department.  Every  employment  in  the  republic 
requires  tried  patriotism :  the  spirit  and  honour  of 
all  conditions  connected  with  the  public  service 
suppose  this  general  qualification ;  it  is  the  com- 
mon type  of  them  all,  and  cannot  be  considered 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  any  particular  order. 

"  There  are  two  classes  of  qualifications  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  spirit  and  honour 
of  the  profession,  which  is  the  object  of  this  article  ; 
first,  those  of  feeling  ;  and  secondly,  those  of 
understanding.  In  the  first  class  are,  first,  cir- 
cumspection ;  secondly,  discretion ;  thirdly,  pure 
disinterestedness  ;  and  fourthly,  a  certain  elevation 
of  sentiment  which  makes  us  feel  the  nobleness  of 
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our  duties,  in  representing  the  nation  in  foreign 
parts  and  in  watching  inwardly  over  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  political  rights. 

"  In  the  second  class  are  :  first,  a  tendency 
of  mind  to  the  study  of  political  connexions  ; 
secondly,  the  facility  necessary  for  understanding 
things  well  and  quickly — for  no  condition  in  life  is 
more  frequently  exposed  to  instantaneous  and 
urgent  labour  ;  thirdly,  a  certain  comprehensive- 
ness of  mind  which  enables  us  to  connect  details 
with  their  whole.  There  is  perhaps  a  third  class 
of  qualification  which  partake  of  the  two  first ; 
I  mean  that  connected  with  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs.  It  is  as  necessary  to  internal 
as  to  external  agents,  because  if  the  latter  re- 
ceive orders  to  act,  the  former  participate  more 
or  less  in  those  orders.  This  qualification  forms 
a  class  by  itself,  because  it  is  the  result  of  mind 
and  character. 

"  These  qualifications  united,  and  cultivated  by 
practice,  constitute  the  spirit  and  honour  of  the 
profession.  Through  these  relations  of  esteem 
and  affection  are  established  between  the  different 
individuals  composing  the  government,  between 
the  heads  of  departments  and  subalterns,  feelings 
of  emulation,  attachment,  and  protection.     Thus 
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also  spring  up  from  the  whole  body  of  persons 
employed  by  government,  feelings  of  fidelity  and 
respect,  of  passionate  devotedness  to  their  country, 
and  in  fine,  of  respect  and  confidence  between  the 
public  and  themselves." 

As  a  sequel  to  this  report,  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
passing  immediately  to  the  application  of  his  theory, 
proposed  a  system  of  promotion,  the  principal 
conditions  of  which  were,  that  there  should  be 
four  ranks  of  political  agencies  :  secretary  of 
legation  of  the  second  class  ;  secretary  of  lega- 
tion of  the  first  class  ;  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary ;  and  ambassador.  In  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs,  there  should  be  established  a 
class  of  candidates  eligible  to  employment  alter- 
nately in  the  government  offices,  or  in  the  suites 
of  embassies  ;  they  would  afterwards  obtain  the 
title  of  students,  which  should  be  considered  the 
first  degree  in  the  service. 

An  emolument  should  be  attached  to  each  grade, 
independently  of  that  attached  to  each  office.  An 
agent  when  recalled,  would  lose  only  the  emolu- 
ments of  his  office,  but  would  continue  to  enjoy 
that  of  his  rank,  until  he  was  called  into  active 
service.  He  could  not  be  dismissed  or  degraded, 
except  by  a  decision  of  the  First  Consul  upon  the 
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report  of  a  commission  composed  of  an  agent  of 
each  rank.  The  grades  of  the  foreign  and  home 
departments  should  enjoy  proportionate  rank,  so 
that  the  chiefs  of  the  offices  in  the  home  depart- 
ment would  rank  with  the  secretaries  of  legation 
of  the  second  class ;  the  under  chiefs  of  division, 
with  the  secretaries  of  the  first  class ;  the  chiefs 
of  divisions,  with  the  ministers  plenipotentiaries  ; 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  would  enjoy 
the  same  rank  as  an  ambassador.  A  few  years' 
service  in  each  grade  would  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  attain  a  higher  grade.  Half  or  whole 
of  the  emoluments  of  the  rank  would  be  given  as 
a  retiring  pension,  after  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  of  service ;  a  proportionate  drawback  upon 
the  salaries  of  the  servants  of  government  would 
be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  increase  of  expense 
incident  upon  these  new  arrangements. 

This  plan,  which  every  officer  of  government 
must  consider  founded  on  a  paternal  feeling,  was 
never  carried  into  execution,  notwithstanding  the 
wishes  of  the  state  council.  It  would  have  con- 
ceded too  many  rights ;  it  would  have  given  too 
many  privileges  to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  ; 
it  would  have  given  to  his  dependents  in  the  civil 
departments  of  the  state,  the  same  official  supre- 
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macy  that  officers  of  engineers,  of  the  artillery,  and 
of  the  navy  have  over  the  officers  of  the  line. 

Far  from  being  privileged  in  the  bad  sense  of 
the  word,  these  kinds  of  distinction  are  favourable 
to  good  and  sound  equality  :  that  is  to  say,  to  that 
equality  as  the  starting  point,  which  gives  all  men 
an  opportunity  of  gaining  the  aristocracy  of  merit ; 
which,  in  its  nature  is  not  easily  transferred. 

If  however  M.  de  Talleyrand  could  not  extend 
his  project  so  far  as  he  might  have  desired,  he  had 
during  his  ministry,  a  number  of  diplomatic  pupils 
employed  about  him.  We  shall  mention  this 
circumstance  hereafter,  as  we  ourselves  were  con- 
nected with  his  office. 
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CHAPTER     LV. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  followed  step  by  step — Advice — The  new  seven 
years'  war — Fear  of  acknowledging  the  French  republic — The 
necessity  and  difficulty  of  obtaining  peace — The  law  of 
necessity — Moderation  by  the  French  government — The  eternal 
statu  quo — An  observation  by  M.  de  Talleyrand — First  sources 
of  the  disorganisation  of  Europe — France  and  England  the  only 
victors — Policy  of  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  consulship — 
Project  of  re-establishing  the  European  balance  of  power — Plan 
of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs — Two  projects  proposed  by  M. 
de  Talleyrand  to  the  First  Consul,  after  the  battle  of  Marengo — 
The  system  of  partial  peace — Armed  mediation  of  the  North — 
The  cabinets  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  Berlin — Which  was  influenced 
by  the  other? — Paul  I  and  the  Bourbons — The  House  of  Bourbon 
reigning  in  Poland — M.  de  Talleyrand's  dexterity — Enumera- 
tion of  partial  treaties  of  peace  concluded  between  the  French 
republic  and  the  different  states  of  Europe — General  recapitu- 
lation— The  part  conceded  to  each  — Moderation  of  France — 
First  application  of  Napoleon's  policy. 

It  has  been  said  that,  to  run  no  risks  we  should 
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be  acquainted  with  the  ground  we  are  treading 
upon.  We  who  are  following  M.  de  Talleyrand 
as  it  were,  step  by  step,  now  that  we  are  entering 
with  him  into  the  labyrinth  of  negotiations  which 
marked  the  commencement  of  the  consulship, 
that  epoch  so  fertile  in  wonders,  think  it  equally 
important  to  throw  light  upon  the  scene  from  the 
time  of  our  setting  out,  that  is  to  say,  to  present 
to  our  readers  a  summary  view  of  the  state  of 
Europe.  This  will  be,  in  some  degre,  a  plan  of 
the  scene  of  action.  To  speak  without  metaphor, 
we  recommend  those  readers  who  are  afraid  of 
devoting  a  few  minutes  to  the  perusal  of  serious 
things,  to  pass  on  immediately  to  the  following 
chapter.  They  will  see  by  this  advice  that  we  do 
not  wish  to  deal  treacherously  with  them,  and 
consequently  that  we  have  profited  by  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand's lessons. 

A  new  seven  years'  war  had  just  inflamed  and 
desolated  Europe  ;  but  it  was  not,  as  in  the  time 
of  Frederic  II,  one  of  those  wars  of  pure  interest, 
the  remembrance  of  which  is  effaced  after  the 
peace.  The  conflagration  had  been  general,  and  the 
war  had  been  entirely  one  of  a  principle,  not  only 
active  in  itself,  but  productive  of  a  great  moral 
effect.     The  French  republic  had  founded  in  her 
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own  vicinity,  as  it  were,  a  circle  of  republics  in 
Italy  and  Holland ;  and  a  repugnance  to  recog- 
nising the  republican  form  of  government  had 
long  been  so  powerful  as  to  prevent  the  Austrian 
cabinet  from  claiming  the  Arch-Duchess-Queen 
Marie- Antoinette,  lest  there  should  be  an  appear- 
ance of  acknowledging  the  conventional  republic, 
by  treating  wTith  it.  A  great  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  state  of  the  civilized  world  ;  a  disaffec- 
tion to  their  own  government  was  frequently 
observed  in  many  subjects  of  neighbouring 
countries.  Their  native  soil  was  no  longer  their 
country.  They  considered  that  place  their  coun- 
try where  they  hoped  to  see  a  certain  political 
principle  nourish,  in  the  same  manner  that,  three 
centuries  previously,  they  had  sought  it  under  the 
banner  of  a  religious  creed.  However,  the  want 
of  peace  was  instinctive  among  all  nations.  But 
peace,  that  is  to  say,  a  general  peace,  such  as  the 
First  Consul  wished,  or  appeared  to  wish,  was  the 
more  .difficult  to  conclude  in  a  solid  and  durable 
manner,  in  proportion  as  the  war  had  been  com- 
plicated. The  greatest  obstacle  to  it,  was  that 
several  cabinets  were  yet  depending  upon  fortuit- 
ous events,  since  each  belligerent  power  having 
long  staked  its  own  security  against  the  ruin  of  its 
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enemy,  imagined  that  its  rival  had  devoted  it  to 
the  same  destruction.  Thus,  the  several  powers 
were  still  full  of  alarms  for  the  future.  How  was 
it  possible  to  destroy  the  unfavourable  prejudices 
which  the  old  states  of  Europe  entertained  towards 
the  new  state,  or  one,  at  least,  entirely  remo- 
delled ?  How  could  they  acknowledge  the  repu- 
blics which  sprang  from  the  mother  republic  ? 
How,  more  especially,  could  they  sanction  by 
treaties  the  scandal  of  conquests  which  were  the 
consequence  of  a  revolution?  In  all  this,  there 
was  enough  to  turn  the  heads  of  every  despot  in 
Europe  ;  but  there  existed  a  law  still  stronger  than 
their  will — the  imperious  law  of  necessity. 

The  French  government,  it  must  be  allowed, 
was  not  very  extravagant  in  its  pretensions,  if  we 
admit  at  all  this  universal  principle,  that  whoever 
has  conquered  much  has  a  right  to  be  indemnified. 
The  ultra-Rhenish  diplomatists  saw  no  other  means 
of  establishing  a  perfect  harmony  between  the 
powers  than  the  eternal  statu  quo,  the  soul  and 
life-blood  of  the  Vienna  cabinet ;  they  had  no  ob- 
jection to  acknowledge  that  the  war  waged  against 
them,  had  been  without  a  motive,  but  on  condition 
that  it  should  be  also  without  consequences.  This 
condition  M.  de  Tallevrand  then  remarked,  could 
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only  be  admissible  in  case  they  would  consent  to 
ante-date  it}  and  put  it  back  to  the  dismember- 
ment of  Poland  and  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea 
which  were  the  first  causes  of  the  disorganization 
of  Europe. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  this  implacable 
strife  in  which  all  the  powers  had  taken  a  part, 
two  only  among  them  had  been  victorious  : — Eng- 
land at  sea,  or  rather  in  the  colonies,  and  France 
upon  the  continent.  Thus,  these  two  powers 
had  a  right  to  demand  indemnities  proportionate 
to  their  respective  conquests.  Austria  having 
been  neither  victorious  nor  entirely  conquered, 
might  hope  for  some  equivalent  for  her  losses, 
not  so  much  indeed  as  a  matter  of  justice  as  one  of 
political  propriety.  Those  states,  such  as  Spain, 
the  Batavian  republic,  Sardinia,  the  Papal  domini- 
ons and  the  bodies  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  which 
had  experienced  nothing  but  calamities,  or  rather  to- 
tal destruction,  were  tobeleft  without  compensation. 

Such  were  the  leading  principles  upon  which 
the  eventual  policy  of  France  was  founded  some 
time  after  the  accession  of  Bonaparte  to  the  con- 
sulship, and  the  entry  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  into 
the  office  of  minister  for  foreign  affairs  ;  always 
admitting   thai    these   principles  were    sometimes 
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necessarily  made  to  yield  before  the  exigencies  of 
a  more  general   interest,    the  re-establishment  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.     This  system  of 
equilibrium  which  has  been  admitted  by  all  states- 
men, as  an  application  of  one  of  the  great  laws  of 
nature  to   politics,    and  the  only  means  of  pre- 
serving states  by  their  respective  equiponderance 
was  at  that  time  reduced  to  practice.   "  But,"  say 
they,    "  this  equilibrium  should  exist  on  land  as 
well  as  at  sea.     The  foundations    of  that  which 
regulated  Europe  were  laid  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
but  since  that  time  it  has  suffered  some  grievous 
injuries :  in  the  North  by  the  victories  of  Russia 
over  Sweden  and  Turkey ;    in  the  Centre  by  the 
dismemberment   of  Poland,    and  the    consequent 
extension  of  Prussia ;    in  the  South  by  the  pro- 
gressive encroachments  of  Austria  in  Italy.     The 
enemies  of  France  say  that  by  her  victories  in  the 
West  she    destroys  the   continental   equilibrium, 
and  those  of  England  declare  that  by  her  naval 
invasions    she  has  overturned  the  maritime   and 
commercial  balance.     Indeed,  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  if  England  were  to  keep  possession  of  all  her 
colonial  conquests,  she  would  soon  have  an  exclu- 
sive power  at  sea ;  and  in  like  manner  if  the  French 
republic    restored    none   of    her    conquests,     she 
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would  one  day  subjugate  the  whole  of  Europe  and 
England  with  it. 

It  remains  with  the  negotiation  of  treaties  to 
prevent  a  chaos  which  would  prove  fatal  to  all 
parties,  even  to  the  conqueror,  by  a  new  conti- 
nental and  maritime  balance,  combined  with 
the  just  indemnity  due  to  certain  power.  The 
indemnity  should  always  be  subordinate  to  the 
balance,  as  the  interest  of  one  state  must  yield  to 
the  united  interests  of  all  the  others." 

Such,  if  not  the  letter,  was  at  least  the  spirit 
of  the  confidential  communications  of  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  of  articles  in  the  public  papers, 
of  pamphlets  published  under  his  direction,  and 
of  the  conversations  of  his  adherents  who  were 
charged  with  promulgating  his  views  in  the  draw- 
ing-rooms of  Paris. 

These  principles  which  were  at  first  timidly  ad- 
vanced, were  again  discussed  after  the  battle  of 
Marengo.  To  avoid  a  sudden  interruption  of  this 
episode  in  the  political  life  of  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
we  must  here  pass  over  many  events  which  we 
shall  mention  hereafter.  Therefore  we  shall  con- 
tinue, by  anticipation,  the  remarks  we  intend 
to  make  concerning  the  situation  of  the  French 
republic  with  regard  to  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
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and  theirs  with  regard  to  the  republic,  during  the 
first  year  of  the  consulship — that  eventful  period 
when  every  thing  was  re-modelled,  as  if  by  magic, 
and  yet  nothing  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Having 
finished  this  important  labour  we  shall  immediate- 
ly leave  the  minister  in  his  closet  to  his  medita- 
tion or  to  his  whist,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  trace 
his  deeds  among  his  intimate  friends  and  female 
acquaintance.  We  shall  show  the  course  of  his  new 
adventures,  and  introduce,  if  we  can,  our  in- 
dulgent readers  to  those  delightful  evenings  spent 
in  the  drawing-room  of  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  where  he  had  received  the  commands  of 
the  First  Consul  to  feel  the  pulses  of  the  different 
parties.  We  shall  perhaps  be  accused  of  exag- 
geration, when  we  have  to  speak  of  the  charms, 
the  grace  and  the  elegance  of  manners,  which  one 
would  have  expected  he  had  almost  forgotten ; 
his  apparently  simple  amusements ;  his  good- 
natured  laugh  at  a  mere  trifle  ;  that  incredible  ease 
he  possessed  of  charming  with  his  friendly  cour- 
tesy those  who  had  no  pretensions  ;  while  his  con- 
tempt, like  Tarquin's  rod  fell  only  upon  the 
taller  poppies.  The  door  of  his  drawing-room  was 
a  sort  of  level  under  which  every  one  became  of 
the  same    height.      Once   inside,    every  one  felt 
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himself  upon  an  equality,  and  no  one  thought  of 
carrying  his  head  higher  than  that  of  his  neigh- 
bour. One  day,  some  years  after,  when  we 
were  talking  with  the  Marchioness  of  Gallo,  wife 
of  the  Neapolitan  ambassador  at  Paris,  she  said, 
speaking  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  "He  reminds  me 
of  our  orange  trees." 

"  How  so,  Madam  ? 

"  Yes,  the  minister  bears  both  fruit  and  blos- 
som." 

This  saying  was  beautiful  because  it  was  true  : 
and  the  Marchioness  of  Gallo  uttered  it  so  prettily 
with  her  Neapolitan  accent.  In  fact,  though  ap- 
parently exclusively  occupied  with  his  domestic 
affairs,  with  company,  splendid  dinners  and  morn- 
ing levies,  where  all  the  members  of  the  diplomatic 
body  allowed  themselves  to  be  caught  like  moths 
in  the  flame  of  candle,  M.  de  Talleyrand  was 
scattering  his  emissaries  throughout  Europe,  and 
was  giving  an  account  to  the  First  Consul  of  the 
feelings  of  all  the  continental  powers  towards  the 
Consular  government. 

These  feelings,  as  we  have  before  stated,  were 
really  hostile,  but  of  that  description  of  hostility 
which  is  prevented  by  fear  from  openly  declaring 
itself,    especially  since  a  recent  contest  had  been 
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decided  in  favour  of  France  in  the  field  of  Marengo. 
Nothing  more  remained  to  be  done  than  to  deve- 
lop by  negotiations,  the  plan  relative  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe  ;  and  the 
victory  of  Marengo  afforded  another  opportunity  of 
doing  this,  since,  as  it  had  been  decisive,  the 
First  Consul,  who  was  as  great  a  statesman  as  he 
was  a  general,  determined  to  apply  it  to  the  inte- 
rests of  peace  rather  than  as  a  favorable  pretence 
for  war.  In  this  instance,  we  may  say  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  if  the  repeated  entreaties  of 
M.  de  Talleyrand  did  not  influence  the  temporary 
pacific  policy  of  the  First  Consul,  at  any  rate  they 
perfectly  agreed  with  his  views  on  this  occasion. 
We  shall  quote  some  lines  from  an  author,  in 
whose  mouth  an  apology  cannot  be  suspicious.  The 
author  of  the  pamphlet  from  which  we  have  already 
borrowed  some  extracts,  says  nearly  as  follows  : 

"  When  Bonaparte,  in  the  spring  of  1800  set 
out  from  Paris  to  command  the  army  of  reserve 
destined  for  the  passage  of  the  Alps  and  the  inva- 
sion of  Italy,  Talleyrand  proposed  to  him  two  plans 
which  under  any  circumstances  would  have  brought 
about  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Austria.  The  first 
plan  provided  against  the  event  of  a  defeat,  and, 
under  this  supposition,  proposed  to  the  Emperor 
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of  Germany  the  cession  of  all  the  provinces  and 
islands  of  the  ancient  republic  of  Venice,  as  an 
indemnity  for  the  loss  of  Brabant  and  Flanders  ; 
and  if  this  should  not  appear  sufficient,  the  cession 
of  Lombardy  and  the  republic  of  Genoa  to  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  to  indemnify  him  for  the  loss  of 
Savoy  and  the  county  of  Nice.  The  King  of 
Naples,  the  Pope,  the  grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 
and  the  Dukes  of  Parma,  Piacenza  and  Modena 
were  to  be  reinstated  in  statu  quo  ante  bellum. 
France  moreover,  was  to  give  up  the  Lower-Rhine 
as  her  frontier,  and  the  limits  of  the  French  re- 
public would  not  have  gone  beyond  the  Meuse, 
which  offered  her  a  chance  of  equivalent,  since,  in 
that  case,  the  King  of  Prussia  would  lose  every 
right  to  an  indemnity. 

"  The  second  plan,  founded  upon  a  casus  victoria 
consisted  in  causing  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty 
of  Campo-Formio,  to  be  revived  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Emperor  of  Germany." 

All  this  was  no  doubt  very  provident,  but  the 
casus  victoria  having  intervened,  of  course  the  plan 
in  which  larger  concessions  were  to  have  been 
made  was  abandoned,  and  as,  even  after  the  vic- 
tory, France  had  no  more  pretensions  than  she  had 
before  the  war,   it  was  impossible,  without   incur- 
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ring  the  charge  of  insincerity,  to  avoid  acknow- 
ledging the  moderation  of  the  Consular  govern- 
ment, and  then  the  amenity  of  this  expression 
was  evident :  "  Austria  has  neither  been  victorious, 
nor  entirely  conquered." 

Be  this  however  as  it  may,  after  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  various  opinions  were  afloat  concerning 
the  negotiations,  and  the  author  of  a  pamphlet 
which  has  now  become  very  scarce  and  which  was 
written  under  the  direction  of  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  expressed  himself  thus  with  regard 
to  the  mode  of  negotiation,  which  he  recommended 
to  be  adopted. 

"  The  armistice  concluded  at  Marengo  on  the 
field  of  battle  has  become  the  test  of  a  negotiation, 
to  which  Austria  demands  that  England,  her  ally, 
should  be  admitted — a  plausible  and  commendable 
condition,  if  it  be  sincere.  But  what  will  be  the 
mode  of  negotiation  ?  Will  the  system  of  a  partial 
peace  be  acted  upon  ? — will  there  be  a  congress? 
— will  there  be  an  intervention  ?  A  partial  peace 
has  sometimes  proved  advantageous  in  disuniting 
coalitions  :  but  when  the  period  of  general  peace  ar- 
rives, it  is  difficult  to  refuse  negotiating  in  congress 
with  great  powers  closely  allied.  In  fact,  the  con- 
gress is  the  only  place  in  which  the  possibility  exists 
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of  stipulating  with  them  important  matters  of 
general  interest,  although  secondary  considerations 
and  modes  of  execution  may  be  entrusted  to  com- 
missioners. The  consequences  of  partial  peace 
may  often  prove  obstacles  to  general  negotiation, 
and  manv  states  may  be  sacrificed,  or  not  be 
recognised  ;  but  in  the  solemnity  of  a  congress 
all  have  a  voice,  and  the  interests  of  all  are  consi- 
dered. I  know  how  much  is  to  be  feared  from 
the  vexatious  delays  of  a  congress,  as  well  as  the 
intrigues  which  may  make  it  the  fountain  head  of 
a  new  coalition  ;  but  at  any  rate  a  congress  at 
the  end  of  four,  or  at  most  six  months,  must  be 
resolved,  and  the  points  most  difficult  of  settlement 
referred  to  the  mediation  of  one  or  two  moderate 
powers. 

"  The  armed  mediation  of  the  North,  if  it  ever 
becomes  realized,  and  its  intentions  be  pure,  may 
accomplish  this  object. 

"  But  the  object  of  the  highest  importance  is 
above  all,  to  discover  whether  the  cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburgh  influences  that  of  Berlin,  or  whether 
Berlin  directs  Russia.  Can  Prussia  be  disinterested  ? 
Its  attempts  upon  Nuremberg,  and  the  Teutonic 
bailiwick  of  Ellingen  shew  its  desire  of  gain, 
although  some  excuse  may  be  offered  for  this 
in  its  being  so  long  deprived  of  the  duchy  of  Cleves 
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and  Guelderland,  and  in  the  expense  of  a  part  of 
the  army  of  observation. 

"  Can  Russia  have  no  interest  to  serve?  But 
supposing,  that  by  an  apparent  impartiality  she 
should  bring  forward  the  statu  quo  ante  helium,  this 
impartiality  would  in  reality  be  a  partiality  As 
for  Sweden  and  Denmark,  Prussia  or  Russia  would 
give  them  their  impetus. 

"  Time  must  form  our  opinion,  as  well  on  the 
existence,  as  on  the  principles  of  this  armed  neu- 
trality, which  may  be  very  injurious  as  well  as 
very  favourable  to  the  interests  of  peace,  and 
which  consequently  ought  neither  to  be  accepted 
nor  rejected  without  due  consideration." 

We  confine  ourselves  to  this  short  extract,  which 
shews  evident  marks  of  the  policy  of  the  then 
existing  government.  In  the  remainder  of  the 
pamphlet,  the  author,  or  rather  the  government 
itself  treats  of  the  possibility  of  re-establishing  a 
separate  peace  with  England,  Austria,  the  Ger- 
manic Empire,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia 
and  Poland,  and  mentions  the  retention  of  Belgium 
by  France,  as  the  greatest  obstacle  to  a  peace 
with  England ;  the  maintenance  of  a  republic  in 
Lombardy,  as  a  condition  of  the  peace  with 
Austria  ;  and  the  recognition  of  the  republic  of 
Holland,  as  a  condition  of  the  peace  with  Prussia ; 
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and  in  this  enquiry,  the  author  takes  an  opportunity 
of  introducing  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
in  so  singular  a  manner,  that  we  cannot  help 
transcribing  what  he  says  on  the  subject. 

"It  appears,  "says  he,  "that  Paul  -¥  had 
nattered  the  Pretender,  with  the  prospect  of  a 
restoration  ;  and  his  promises  were  as  much  the 
effect  of  his  generosity,  as  of  an  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  his  own  power.  The  Pretender  is  upon 
his  hands,  and  the  court  of  St,  Petersburgh, 
though  at  first  ostentatiously  magnificent  in  its 
first  favours,  often  withdraws  them  either  through 
inconstancy,  or  a  want  of  power  to  continue 
them.  It  would  be  therefore  doing  a  great  service 
to  Russia,  to  relieve  it  of  this  burthen.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  court  of  Vienna,  although  more 
influenced  by  calculation  than  private  feelings,* 
is  not  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  Bourbons. 
England  evidently  protects  them,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable,  that  in  future  negotiations,  some 
conditions  may  be  introduced  in  favour  of  this 
family.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  procure  a 
permanent  and  hereditary  state  for  them  in 
Poland  ?     And  why  could  not  Russia  and  Austria 

*    Napoleon   had  vet  to  experience  this. 
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relinquish  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons  a  portion  of 
their    share  in   that   country?     Russia   might   be 
indemnified  by  Malta,   and  Austria  still  better  in- 
demnified either  in  Italy  or  Germany.     This  event, 
disengaging  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  from  the 
real  or  fictitious  interest  they  take  in  the  Pretender, 
would  at  the  same  time  destroy  their  prejudices 
against  us,  and  would  shew  them  that  France  can 
shake  off  the  monarchical  yoke,  without  becoming 
the  implacable  foe  of  monarchies.    The  three  com- 
bined powers  would  perhaps  be  more  inclined,  than 
is  generally  supposed,  to  establish  a  new  power  in 
the  midst  of  them,  which  would   be  too  weak  to 
cause    any  jealousy,   and  sufficiently  extended  to 
prevent   that   immediate    contact  which   exhausts 
them.     As  to  the  French  republic,  the  existence  of 
a  dependent  power  in  Poland   could   not  possibly 
affect  it.    The  most  essential  thing  is,  that  it  should 
be  situated  at  a  distance  from  France,  which  must 
be    continually    subject    to    agitation,    so   long   it 
remains  unsettled  and  unfortunate.     Its  power  or 
rights   exists    no  longer,   except   as    an   opinion  ; 
nevertheless,  this  opinion  still  acts  strongly  upon 
many   weak    persons   attached   to   the    cause.     A 
formal  abdication  might  form  part  of  the  arrange- 
ments made  in  favour  of  the  Pretender." 
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111  this  project  of  indemnifying  the  house  of 
Bourbon  by  establishing  its  members  in  Poland, 
who  is  there  that  will  not  recognize  the  crafty 
policy  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  ?  On  the  one  hand, 
he  was  providing  for  the  Bourbons,  and  no  one 
could  tell  how  soon  the  time  might  come,  when 
they  might  reward  his  good  intentions  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  flattering  the  wishes  of  the 
First  Consul,  who  anxiously  desired  to  see  his 
family,  whose  very  name  vexed  him,  placed  beyond 
all  chance  of  contact  with  him ;  and  in  fact,  the 
minister  knew  well  that  the  most  effective  means 
of  making  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  withdraw 
their  protection  from  the  Bourbons,  was  to  propose 
compensating  them  at  the  expense  of  these  powers. 
We  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  mention  the 
manner  in  which  M.  de  Talleyrand  expressed 
himself  about  this  time  in  private,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Bourbons. 

In  the  meantime  we  shall  continue  our  enumera- 
tion of  the  powers  with  which  France  had  to 
conclude  partial  treaties.  After  Russia  came 
Spain  and  Portugal,  the  Swiss  republic  and  Ge- 
neva, which  latter  city,  together  with  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  was  to  continue    to  belong  to  the  French 
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republic,  Italy  and  Sardinia ;  the  Ligurian  and 
Cisalpine  republics,  which  were  to  be  maintained, 
Parma,  Tuscany,  Modena,  Rome,  Naples,  Malta 
and  Venice,  Turkey  and  Egypt  ;  and  lastly,  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Here  follows  a  general  summary,  or  rather  what 
each  of  the  above-mentioned  powers  would  have  had 
either  to  concede  or  to  receive  as  an  indemnity. 
First,  England  was  to  possess  the  Island  of  Trini- 
dad from  the  Spanish  ;  and  St.  Eustache,  Surinam 
and  Demarara,  or  Ceylon,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  from  the  Dutch. 

Second,  Austria,  instead  of  Belgium,  Lombardy 
and  Brisgau  was  to  have  the  terra  firma  of 
Venice,  Ferrara,  Mantua,  and  a  part  of  Salzburgh. 

Thirdly,  Appanages  were  to  be  formed  in  the 
empire;  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  and  his  heirs,  and  the  Duke  of  York. 
Brisgau,  the  bishoprics  of  Wurtzburgh;  Osnaburgh 
and  Paderborn,  would  answer  this  purpose. 

Fourth,  Prussia  was  to  have  Nuremberg,  the 
bailiwick  of  Ellingen,  or  some  other  territory  of 
equal  extent. 

Fifthly,  The  vacant  electorate  was  to  be  es- 
tablished in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg. 
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Sixthly,  A  principality  was  to  be  formed  in 
Poland,   if  possible,  for  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

Seventhly,  The  King  of  Sardinia  was  to  give  up 
Savoy  and  Nice,  and  receive  in  exchange  a  terri- 
tory communicating  with  Oneglia  and  Sardinia. 

Eighthly,  In  the  supposition  that  the  Cisalpine 
republic  was  to  be  preserved,  it  was  to  be  formed 
of  the  provinces  of  which  it  originally  consisted, 
with  the  exception  of  Mantua  and  Ferrara,  and 
the  Ligurian  republic  was  to  be  incorporated  with 
it.  In  the  event  of  the  suppression  of  the  Cisalpine 
republic,  it  was  to  be  erected  in  one  or  more  inde- 
pendent principalties,  for  the  native  princes,  by 
making  divisions  in  favour  of  the  surrounding 
states,  and  particularly  for  the  Ligurian  republic, 
which  was  to  be  preserved. 

Ninthly,  The  Pope  was  to  be  re-instated  in  the 
dominions  of  the  church,  with  the  exception  of 
the  legations  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  Benevent  and 
Avignon. 

Tenthly,  Malta  was  to  be  restored  to  the  knights, 
and  on  their  extinction,  to  Naples. 

Eleventh,  Minorca  was  to  be  restored  to  Spain. 

Twelfth,  The  French  republic  was  to  recover 
all  its  possessions  beyond  sea,  and  to  have  Savoy, 
Nice,  Geneva  and  Porentruy. 
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If  no  terms  of  agreement  could  be  made  with  the 
English,  concerning  the  maritime  power  of  Belgium, 
France  was  still  to  retain  Luxembourg,  Tournay, 
Hainault  and  the  province  of  Namur,  and  restore 
to  the  Dutch,  Dutch  Flanders,  Maastricht  and 
Flushing.  Belgium,  after  the  divisions  above- 
mentioned  was  to  be  given  as  an  appanage  to  a 
Prussian  prince. 

Undoubtedly,  if  we  go  back  to  the  summer  of 
1800,  immediately  after  the  decisive  victory  of 
Marengo,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  French 
government  shewed  great  moderation  in  taking  the 
above  principles  as  the  foundation  of  their  nego- 
tiations. Was  this  moderation  sincere  ? — or  was  it 
only  a  bait  held  out  to  the  European  powers,  in 
order  to  induce  them  first  to  negotiate  a  peace, 
and  then  during  the  negotiation,  to  set  forth  more 
exorbitant  pretensions  ?  This  is  another  question 
we  should  be  very  much  tempted  to  answer  in  the 
negative.  But  be  as  it  may,  in  either  case,  it 
undoubtedly  displayed  great  skill,  whether  the 
French  government  really  wished  for  a  solid  and 
lasting  peace,  or  whether  their  aim  was  merely  to 
appear  to  wish  it,  which  in  either  case,  made  the 
other  powers  of  Europe  responsible  in  the  eyes  of 
nations,  for  the  continuance  of  the  war.     It  was 
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also  the  first  application  of  the  policy  which 
Napoleon  observed,  during  a  career  of  fourteen 
years,  a  policy  which  may  be  thus  briefly  expressed : 
"  Grant  peace  or  moderate  conditions,  but  never 
accept  it  even  under  advantageous  ones."  Lumi- 
naries should  never  retrograde ! 
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CHAPTER   V. 

The  affairs  of  Europe — Insufficiency  of  power  unaccompanied  by 
dexterity — Consecration  of  a  principle — M.  de  Talleyrand's  two 
principal  agents  at  Vienna— The  Baron  and  the  Chevalier — 
General  Melas — Abercromby — Disposition  of  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria — Peace  concluded  with  the  Deys  of  Tunis,  Algiers 
and  Tripoli — Treaty  with  the  United  States — The  American 
plenipotentiaries  and  much  money — Singular  conference  at  the 
office  of  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs — Difficulties  solved — 
M.  de  Talleyrand's  mode  of  proceeding — Count  St.  Julien  at 
Paris — The  impromptu  diplomatist — Unratified  preliminaries — 
Lucky  speculation  and  profit  of  seven  millions — The  agent  of 
France  in  England  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners — Overtures 
without  results — Project  of  a  maritime  truce — Truce  expired 
and  renewal  of  hostilities  with  Austria — Moreau's  victories — 
Influence  of  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden — Moreau's  dispatch  to 
the  First  Consul,  and  confidential  letter  to  M.  de  Talleyrand — 
An  aide-de-camp's  mission — Interested  attentions— The  affairs 
of  Tuscany — The  million  and  the  jewel — Moreau  over  reached 
byM.de  Talleyrand — Joseph  Bonaparte — The  courier  and  the 
telegraph. 

We  have  before  directed  the  reader's  attention 
to  the  entangled  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  and  we 
then  pointed  out  the  object  that  the  consular  go- 
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vernment  had  in  view;  which  was  to  turn  victory 
to  account  in  the  framing  of  a  general  peace  by 
dictating  the  conditions  to  all  parties.  This  picture 
would  be  incomplete  if  wTe  did  not  attempt  to  show 
how  the  First  Consul,  powerfully  seconded  by  the 
negotiations  and  even  the  intrigues  of  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand, had  all  but  accomplished  this  purpose, 
when  the  peace  of  Luneville  was  signed.  The 
history  of  the  negotiations  of  this  period  is  ex- 
tremely curious,  for  the  head  of  the  French  govern- 
ment did  not  yet  dictate  laws  to  the  conquered, 
as  he  did  after  the  two  campaigns  of  Vienna  and 
Jena.  Force  could  yet  avail  nothing  without  ad- 
dress, and  it  is  no  trifling  matter  to  effect  the 
conciliation  of  interests  as  complicated  and  en- 
tangled as  were  those  of  Europe  at  this  period. 
Moreover,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  peace  could 
not  be  concluded  without  the  recognition  of 
the  French  republic  by  the  absolute  powers ; 
and  this  would  have  admitted  a  principle  still 
regarded  as  pregnant  with  danger  for  the  future. 
This  was  a  fine  harvest- time  for  those  unknown 
agents,  who,  by  their  secret  services  resemble  in 
every  thing  but  courage  the  old  condottieri,  who 
have  no  masters  but  those  who  pay  them  and 
whom  they  often  betray  notwithstanding. 
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At  this  period,  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  at 
Vienna  a  certain  Baron  d'I*##  who  had  been  a 
long  time  in  the  pay  of  France,  and  had  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  Baron  Thugut,  prime  minister  of 
Austria.  The  Baron  d'I###  was  seconded  in  his 
secret  operations,  for  the  conciliation  of  the  two 
governments,  by  the  Chevalier  de  L***  who  was 
in  the  confidence  of  General  Melas.  These  two 
agents  had  so  well  prepared  the  way,  that  had 
even  Austria  been  victorious  at  Marengo,  the 
conclusion  of  peace  might  still  have  been  hoped 
for.  Their  mission  consisted  principally  in  sowing 
seeds  of  dissension  in  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  and 
exciting  suspicions  against  the  conduct  of  the  Bri- 
tish government.  The  opportunity  was  well  chosen, 
the  troops  under  the  command  of  General  Aber- 
cromby  having  sailed  for  Egypt  instead  of  landing 
in  Italy.  Russia  who  had  just  withdrawn  from 
the  coalition,  was  not  without  cause  of  complaint 
against  Great  Britain  and  Austria.  In  another 
quarter,  among  the  minor  powers,  every  one 
knew  the  inclination  of  Bavaria  towards  an  alliance 
with  France,  and  its  disaffection  for  Austria.  The 
elector  of  Bavaria  could  not,  however,  at  first  act 
openly  in  favour  of  the  interests  of  France,  for  he 
was   still    receiving   subsidies  from   England;    he 
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contented  himself  with  neutralizing  the   clauses  of 
the  treaty  previously  concluded  with  Great  Britain. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  after  the  battle  of 
Marengo.  To  provide  against  every  contingency, 
M.  de  Talleyrand  hastened  to  make  peace  with  the 
Barbary  states  who  might  be  of  great  service  in 
furnishing  provisions  and  ammunition  to  the  army 
in  Egypt,  and  the  French  ports  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  negotiations  with 
these  powers,  treaties  were  signed  between  the 
French  government,  and  the  Deys  of  Tunis,  Al- 
giers and  Tripoli.  About  the  same  time  another 
negotiation  was  opened  with  the  ministers  pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
principal  of  whom  was  Mr.  Livingston. 

At  this  period  an  amusing  story  was  circulated 
concerning  the  first  interview  of  this  latter  nego- 
tiator with  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  If  our 
information  is  authentic,  which  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  it  took  place  as  follows. 

When  Mr.  Livingston  was  introduced  into  M. 
Talleyrand's  apartment,  the  French  minister  with- 
out any  further  preamble  than  the  necessary  forms 
of  etiquette  addressed  him  in  these  few  words  pro- 
nounced in  a  deep  tone  of  voice  and  with  a  gravity 
of  expression  bordering  on  solemnity  : 
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"  Have  you  any  money?" 

"  Surprised  at  this  unexpected  address,  Mr.  Li- 
vingston stammered  out  some  expressions  of  as- 
tonishment to  which  M  de  Talleyrand  replied  by 
renewing  the  question.     "  Have  you  any  money?" 

"  But,  citizen  minister  ......" 

"  Answer  me  candidly,  have  you  any  money?" 

"  Yes,  but. ...  I  do  not  understand. ..." 

"  The  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  however. 
But  that  is  not  all :  have  you  much  money  ?  For, 
you  must  know  that  in  this  country  matters  are 
difficult  to  manage  without  it.  With  the  assistance 
of  plenty  of  money,  all  difficulties  are  surmounted. 
Reflect  well  on  this,  and  it  rests  with  yourself 
alone  to  arrange  matters  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
the  contracting  parties." 

The  result  of  this  singular  conference  was,  in 
fact,  the  settlement  of  affairs  without  any  obstacle. 
The  American  legation  was  furnished  with  credit 
to  a  considerable  amount,  and  the  most  curious 
part  of  this  business  was,  the  signing  of  a  treaty 
in  due  form  between  the  French  Republic  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  without  any  war  having 
been  previously  declared  between  these  powers. 
The  United  States  restored  the  French  vessels 
which  their  cruizers  had  captured,  and  the  French 
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republic  retained  possession  of  the  American  ves- 
sels taken  by  the  French  pirates.  We  may  suppose 
that  the  agents  concerned  in  this  transaction  were 
rewarded  according  to  their  deserts. 

The  greatest  difficulties,  however,  did  not  appear 
themselves  in  this  quarter.  The  American  govern- 
ment might,  without  any  dishonour,  have  made 
even  considerable  concessions  to  France ;  for  to  her 
were  the  United-States  indebted  for  their  political 
existence  as  an  independent  nation,  and  consider- 
ing the  position  they  then  held  and  still  hold  with 
regard  to  France,  every  unreasonable  pretension 
on  their  part,  supposing  even  that  it  had  every 
appearance  of  strict  justice,  would  have  been  con- 
sidered an  act  of  national  ingratitude.  The  diffi- 
culty was  in  establishing  amicable  relations  between 
the  powers  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  M.  de 
Talleyrand's  method  of  proceeding  was  generally 
this  :  military  conventions  were  first  concluded  by 
the  generals  on  the  field  of  battle ;  the  articles  of 
these  conventions  were  then  transformed  into  diplo- 
matic transactions,  and,  in  both  cases  he  always  took 
care  to  stipulate  for  financial  indemnities.  Hence 
it  followed,  that  the  most  infallible  way  of  making 
plenty  of  money  was  to  hold  in  suspension  the  con- 
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elusion  of  peace,   and    the  renewal  of  hostilities, 
with  the  chances  on  both  sides  still  uncertain. 

We  shall  find  it  interesting  to  examine  briefly 
in  what  manner  Austria  was  insensibly  brought  to 
a  reconciliation,  at  least  apparent,  with  the  French 
republic.  On  the  12th  of  July,  1800,  Count  St. 
Julien,  an  Austrian  general,  arrived  at  Paris.  He 
was  invested  with  no  powers  from  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna,  but  came  merely  as  a  delegate  from 
General  Melas,  charged  with  a  special  mission, 
limited  to  the  arrangement  of  some  disputes  rela- 
tive to  the  frontiers  assigned  to  the  armies  of  the 
belligerent  powers  in  Italy,  by  the  convention  sign- 
ed after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  also  to  settle  a 
cartel  of  exchange  of  prisoners  between  France  and 
Austria. 

Count  St.  Julien  enjoyed  a  high  military  reputa- 
tion in  the  Austrian  army.  When  he  fell  into  M. 
de  Talleyrand's  hands,  the  latter  saw  that  the 
Count  was  just  the  man  to  answer  his  purpose,  and 
that  by  moulding  him  to  his  wishes,  he  could  make 
him  subservient  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
object  which  was  by  a  persuasive  insinuation  to 
induce  him  to  give  an  extension  to  his  powers  which 
they  did  not  possess.    He  was  accordingly  beset,  ca- 
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ressed,  and  flattered  ;  the  honied  words  of  the 
minister  insinuated  themselves  if  we  may  so  ex- 
press ourselves,  into  all  the  pores  of  his  vanity ; 
and  M.  de  Talleyrand  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in 
persuading  Count  St.  Julien  that  he  was  still  more 
skilful  in  the  cabinet  than  in  the  field.  On  their 
very  first  interview,  he  obtained  a  mastery  over  his 
mind,  shewed  him  in  perspective  the  noble  title  of 
peace-maker  of  the  continent,  with  which  he 
would  be  saluted  by  the  gratitude  of  all  Europe, 
and  by  this  means  softened  some  remaining  scruples 
of  conscience  with  regard  to  the  limits  of  his  mis- 
sion. He  managed  so  well,  that  on  the  28th 
of  July,  sixteen  days  after  Count  St.  Julien's 
arrival  in  Paris,  this  diplomatist  of  M.  de  Talley- 
rand's creation  signed  preliminaries  of  peace 
between  France  and  Austria,  upon  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio.  We 
must  however  add,  in  justification  of  Count  St. 
Julien,  that  he  consented  to  sign  the  preliminaries 
of  peace  with  this  express  reservation,  that  all  the 
clauses*  should  be  declared  null  and  void,  if  the 
act  were  not  ratified  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  that  it  should  remain  a  profound  secret  till  its 
ratification. 

It  is  very  probable  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  was 
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perfectly  aware  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
would  never  ratify  preliminaries  of  peace  so  dexte- 
rously extorted.  This  indeed  in  the  sequel  proved 
true,  and  Count  St.  Julien  paid  the  penalty  of  the 
indiscretion  of  his  first  negotiation,  by  being  dis- 
graced.  The  Austrian  government  disclaimed  the 
transaction.  They  had  committed  themselves  too 
far  with  England  :  they  could  not  be  brought  to 
change  their  resolution  as  they  would  never  send 
plenipotentiaries,  except  conjointly  with  British 
plenipotentiaries.  At  any  rate,  if  this  negotiation 
was  attended  with  no  result  to  France,  it  was  not 
so  with  regard  to  M.  de  Talleyrand.  Expressions 
apparently  indiscreet  were  purposely  dropped  among 
the  speculators  in  London,  Amsterdam  and  Paris, 
which  caused  the  funds  to  take  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  that  which  the  real  author  of  the  preli- 
minaries speculated  upon,  and  the  profits  he  realized 
by  this  transaction  are  valued  at  seven  millions  and 
a  half  of  francs.  To  what  purpose  are  men  en- 
dowed with  talents,  if  they  cannot  turn  them  to  ac- 
count in  the  increase  of  their  fortune  ! 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  having,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  peremptorily  insisted  on  En- 
gland sending  plenipotentiaries  at  the  same  time 
with   his   own  to  the  Congress,  which  was  to  be 
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held  at  Luneville,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
thought  it  now  necessary  to  direct  his  views  to 
Great  Britain.  There  existed  already,  between  the 
two  governments  of  Paris  and  London,  a  secret 
mode  of  communication,  and  one  which  was  yet 
only  indirectly  connected  with  politics.  The  First 
Consul  had  an  agent  in  London,  stipulating  for 
exchange  of  prisoners.  M.  de  Talleyrand  found 
means  to  furnish  this  agent  with  instructions  to 
ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  British  government 
with  regard  to  the  conclusion  of  a  maritime  truce. 
But  these  overtures,  notwithstanding  they  were  made 
with  possible  prudence  and  circumspection,  were 
rejected,  though  it  was  hinted  that  this  truce 
would  not  involve  a  cessation  of  hostilities  upon  the 
continent.  M.  de  Talleyrand's  aim  in  this  affair, 
was  to  engage  England  in  a  partial  treaty,  so  that 
Austria  might  take  umbrage,  and  by  that  means 
break  off  its  connexion  with  Great  Britain.  But 
every  diplomatist  does  not  always  succeed  in 
his  negotiations.  This  time  M.  de  Talleyrand 
failed,  but  was  not  discouraged  by  the  rebuff. 
He  returned  to  the  charge,  and  managed  to  have 
a  scheme  presented  in  London,  in  which  he  pro- 
posed that  the  ships  and  merchant  vessels  of  both 
nations    should  enjoy  the  right  of  free  navigation. 

g2 
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Neutral  vessels  were  to  be  allowed  to  return  to 
Alexandria,  Malta,  and  Belle  Isle ;  the  squadrons 
which  were  then  blockading  Brest,  Cadiz,  Toulon, 
and  Flushing,  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
coasts  ;  and  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  republic 
of  Holland  were  to  be  parties  to  these  stipulations. 
It  must  be  confessed,  that  England,  in  the  existing 
state  of  affairs,  could  not  accede  to  such  disadvan- 
tageous conditions,  and  we  are  surely  not  expected 
to  believe  that  that  species  of  stupidity,  ironically 
termed  philanthropy,  or  love  of  mankind,  exists  in 
any  government. 

However,  continental  affairs  became  every  day 
more  complicated.  During  all  these  attempts  at 
negotiation,  time  had  not  stood  still,  and  the  term 
of  the  continental  armistice  had  expired.  This 
was  expected  to  change  the  aspect  of  affairs  ;  but 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna  was  in  no  great  hurry  to 
recommence  hostilities,  for  which  it  was  so  badly 
prepared,  and  it  found  itself  under  the  necessity  of 
soliciting  a  renewal  of  the  truce.  Now,  the  usual 
custom  is,  that  they  who  ask  for  time  pay  for  it, 
and  the  price  they  consent  to  give,  is  a  criterion 
by  which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  import- 
ance they  attach  to  it.  On  this  occasion,  Austria, 
as  they  say,  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  and  we  may 
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judge  by  the  enormous  sacrifices  she  made  to  ob- 
tain an  extension  of  the  truce  forty-five  days  longer, 
that  her  affairs  were  in  a  critical  state.  The  war 
however,  was  rekindled.  Moreau,  in  his  campaign 
on  the  Rhine,  gained  victories  which  were  more 
solid  than  brilliant  ;  and  on  the  26th  of  January 
1801,  by  virtue  of  the  preliminary  articles  signed 
at  Luneville,  Mantua  was  given  up,  and  by  a  defi- 
nitive treaty  of  the  9th  of  February  following,  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  were  for  ever  ceded  to 
France,  together  with  all  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  All  the  principal  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Campo-Formio  were  confirmed,  and  the  Cisalpine 
and  Ligurian  republics  recognized.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  gave  up  the  pro- 
vinces of  Falkenstein  and  the  Frickthal,  whilst  his 
brother,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  had  also  to 
cede  his  dukedom  in  favour  of  that  half-witted 
little  puppet  of  a  King,  whom  the  First  Consul  exhi- 
bited in  Paris  like  a  wild  beast,  and  afterwards 
sent  to  vegetate  on  his  throne  in  Etruria.  We 
shall  soon  have  occasion  to  mention  him  again, 
for  this  good-natured  infant  of  Spain  also  figured 
in  M.  de  Talleyrand's  menagerie.  Moreover, 
this  coronation  of  a  King  by  the  chief  of  a  re- 
publican government,  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
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be  done  gratis  :  several  millions  were  distri- 
buted, among  which  one,  it  is  said,  together  with 
a  diamond  pin  worth  500,000  francs,  found  its 
way  into  the  boudoir  of  the  mistress  of  the  hotel 
de  Galifet,  who,  however,  was  not  yet  married. 

Speaking  of  Moreau,  the  author  of  the  foreign 
pamphlet,  from  which  we  made  several  extracts  in 
our  two  former  volumes,  mentions  an  anecdote 
which  as  usual,  we  shall  take  care  to  warn  our 
readers  not  to  consider  authentic  upon  our  own 
responsibility  alone. 

"  The  First  Consul,"  says  the  historian,  "  had 
always  his  spies  in  the  army ;  bat  about  Moreau, 
they  were  more  numerous  than  elsewhere.  Con- 
sequently this  General's  actions  were  watched,  and 
his  conversations  reported.  After  the  battle  of 
Hohenlinden,  General  Moreau,  when  approaching 
Vienna,  had  several  interviews  with  the  Archdukes 
Charles  and  John,  and  even  an  audience  of  the 
Emperor.  In  these  interviews,  report  says  he  had 
promised  that  Tuscany  should  continue  to  belong 
to  a  grand  duke  of  Austria.  In  consequence  of 
this  promise,  Moreau  sent  one  of  his  aides-de 
camp  to  Paris,  to  give  intimation  of  it  to  the  First 
Consul,  and  to  submit  to  his  consideration  some 
observations    contained    in    the    general's    letter. 
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Moreau  pointed  out  the  danger  of  reducing 
Austria  to  despair  by  such  an  act,  as  forcing  it  to 
give  up  Tuscany,  an  appanage  of  the  Emperor's 
brother.  According  to  Moreau's  views,  France, 
by  the  act  of  courtesy  he  had  promised  to  perform, 
would  gain  the  friendship  and  gratitude  of  Austria, 
without  failing  in  any  of  her  engagements  with 
Spain ;  whereas,  by  giving  Tuscany  to  a  Spanish 
Prince,  France  would  make  Austria  her  implacable 
enemy,  without  having  any  compensation  for  it 
from  Spain." 

Though  this  anecdote  may  here  appear  out  of 
place,  we  shall  show  how  it  is  connected  with 
our  subject. 

"  The  same  officer,"  continues  the  historian, 
"  who  was  entrusted  with  dispatches  for  the  First 
Consul,  was  also  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Moreau 
to  Talleyrand,  which  he  had  orders  to  deliver 
before  Bonaparte's  dispatch,  so  that  the  minister 
might  be  upon  his  guard  before  discussing 
these  matters  with  the  head  of  the  government. 
M.  de  Talleyrand  had  several  times  endeavoured 
to  insinuate  himself  into  Moreau's  confidence,  and 
had  frequently  employed  for  this  purpose  that 
system  of  coquetting  for  which  he  was  so  famous, 
in  order  that  in  case  of  necessity  he  might  obtain 
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an  adherent.  At  a  ball  which  he  had  given  before 
Moreau's  departure  for  the  last  campaign,  and  at 
which  the  general  was  present,  M.  de  Talleyrand 
was  heard  to  say  with  that  affected  negligence 
which  always  has  a  double  effect  on  the  ears  of 
those  who  are  interested  : 

"  If  modest  merit  and  services  alone  were  suffi- 
cient to  command  a  right  to  power,  who  has  a 
greater  claim  than  General  Moreau  to  become  one 
of  the  republic !" 

But  when  the  tide  of  favour  flowed  only  from 
the  First  Consul  and  the  victories  of  Moreau 
had  so  powerfully  contributed  to  the  strength  of 
the  Consular  Republic,  M.  de  Talleyrand  thought 
proper  to  lower  Moreau  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Austrian  princes  and  the  Emperor,  supposing 
that  it  could  not  but  give  pleasure  to  the  First 
Consul.  With  this  aim  the  minister  easily  dis- 
suaded the  aide-de-camp  from  delivering  to  Bo- 
naparte the  dispatches  of  which  he  was  bearer, 
insinuating  that  he  would  only  prejudice  Bona- 
parte against  him,  as  things  had  taken  entirely 
a  different  turn,  and  he  could  tell  him  in  confi- 
dence that  the  First  Consul  had  decided  that 
a  Bourbon  should  be  nominated  King  of  Tusca- 
ny.     And    now    an    important   question   presents 
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itself.  Moreau's  aide-de-camp  arrived  at  Paris 
on  the  24th  of  January.  No  sooner  had  he  left 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  than  the  latter  without  losing 
a  moment  dispatched  a  messenger  instantly  to 
Joseph  Bonaparte  desiring  him  forthwith  to  sign 
the  preliminaries  of  peace  with  Austria,  in  virtue 
of  which  that  power  gave  up  the  possession  of 
Tuscany.  The  aide-de-camp  returned  the  next  day 
several  times  to  the  foreign  office,  but  M.  de 
Talleyrand  was  not  visible  the  whole  of  that  day. 
It  was  not  until  the  26th,  when  the  affair  was 
entirely  settled  by  the  signing  of  the  preliminaries 
and  the  telegraph  had  conveyed  the  news  of  it  to 
M.  ce  Talleyrand,  that  the  minister  sent  one  of 
his  political  confidants,  (M.  d'Hauterive,  who  as 
chief  of  division  of  the  south,  had  the  administra- 
tion of  Tuscany  in  his  department),  to  the  offi- 
cer, to  tell  him  that  Moreau  had  sent  him  too 
late ;  that  he  advised  him  to  return  with  all  speed 
to  his  general,  to  whom  he  begged  that  the  offi- 
cer would  represent  the  necessity  of  giving  up 
all  thoughts  of  an  intervention  in  favour  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  which  for  the  future  would  be 
ineffectual.  At  the  same  time  he  formally  as- 
sured Moreau's  officer  that  he  had  not  acquainted 
the    First  Consul   with   a  single   word    of  the  ge- 
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neral's  letter.  In  consequence  of  this  Moreau,  on 
his  next  return  to  Paris,  was  received  as  if  no- 
thing had  passed  which  could  tend  to  destroy  so 
desirable  a  union  as  that  existing  between  the 
first  magistrate  and  the  first  general  of  the  Re- 
public. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Difficulty  of  re-establishing  peace — Influence  of  a  superior  genius 
— M.  de  Talleyrand  the  soul  of  negotiations  under  the  consul- 
ship— Friends  and  enemies — Austria  detached  from  her  alliance 
with  England — Pledges  of  peace — The  two  Counts  of  Cobentzel 
— Count  Louis  and  Count  Philip — M.  de  Talleyrand's  butt — 
The  upper  and  the  lower  lip — Comic  scene  at  M.  de  Talleyrand's 
dinner  table — Speculators — The  enriched  barber — Joseph  Bona- 
parte and  his  hopes  on  the  Stock  Exchange — The  First  Consul 
and  his  minister — Obstacles  overcome  —The  providence  of  the 
Exchange — The  pencil  and  the  pen — Audience  of  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs  to  the  Roman  deputies — The  minister's  answer 
and  his  admiration  of  the  First  Consul — Journey  to  Lyons — 
Dinner  to  the  principal  men  —  Death  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Milan — The  minister's  letter  to  the  prefect  of  the  Rhone 
— Another  letter  from  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  the  mayor  of 
Lyons — Influence  of  the  peace  with  Russia  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  Lyonese  trade — The  Emperor  of  Russia's  portrait  sent  to  M. 
de  Talleyrand — Comparison  of  dates — England  the  only  enemy 
of  France — Enthusiasm  of  the  Lyonese. 

We   felt  it  our  duty  to  dwell  on  the  insurmount- 
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able  obstacles  which  for  a  long  time  prevented  the 
re-establishment  of  peace  in  Europe.  We  should, 
however,  be  guilty  of  great  injustice  in  not  acknow- 
ledging that  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  powerfully 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  that  species  of 
social  regeneration  among  the  continental  states. 
Whatever  repugnance  we  may  feel  to  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  panegyric,  we  feel  bound  to  confess, 
in  accordance  with  public  opinion,  that  he  was 
the  moving  power  and  intelligence  of  all  the 
negotiations  which  took  place  during  the  second 
year  of  the  consulship.  So  powerful  indeed  was 
the  happy  influence  which  a  vast  genius  like 
Napoleon's  exercised,  that,  in  the  certainty  of 
ruling  every  thing  absolutely,  he  never  interfered 
in  the  direction  of  any  of  the  duties  of  his  govern- 
ment, but  left  solely  to  his  ministers  the  business 
of  their  respective  departments.  M.  de  Talleyrand 
therefore,  in  the  time  of  the  consulship,  was  the 
King  of  the  French  diplomacy ;  and  it  has  been 
generally  admitted  by  contemporaries  of  that  period, 
that  no  minister,  not  even  excepting  himself,  when 
minister  at  the  restoration,  has  since  been  consi- 
dered of  so  much  importance.  Perhaps,  if  M.  de 
Talleyrand  had  been  free  from  enemies,  he  would 
have  found  his  reputation  for  talents,  like  that  of 
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many  others,  vanish  with  his  plans  ;  but  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  reckon  among  the  number  of  his 
acquaintances  many  useful  enemies,  whose  slan- 
der by  its  exaggeration  served  only  to  raise  him 
still  higher  in  the  public  opinion. 

The  conclusion  of  peace  had  therefore  been  long 
considered  doubtful ;  and  previously  to  its  accom- 
plishment it  was  found  necessary  to  detach  Austria 
from  her  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  Austria, 
as  is  well  known,  has  never  been  over-scrupulous 
in  sacrificing  the  interests  of  her  allies  to  her  own. 
She  found  it  necessary  at  that  period  to  submit  to 
the  exigencies  of  imperious  necessity,  in  the  first 
place,  by  delivering  up  to  France  as  a  forced 
pledge  of  her  security,  the  three  strong  places  of 
Ulm,  Philipsburgh,  and  Ingoldstadt;  and  secondly, 
by  advancing  so  far  that  she  could  withdraw  herself 
from  the  negotiations.  The  Count  of  Cobentzel, 
whom  we  shall  soon  have  to  mention  as  a  very 
curious  personage,  wrote  an  official  letter  to  M. 
de  Talleyrand,  giving  him  notice  that  he  (Cobentzel) 
had  just  been  appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
to  the  Emperor,  and  announcing  at  the. same  time, 
that  this  would  not  prevent  his  taking  a  personal 
share  in  the  negotiations  for  the  approaching 
treaty. 
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Before  we  proceed,  we  must  here  make  the 
proper  distinction  that  existed  between  two  persons 
of  the  same  name  who  have  often  been  mistaken 
for  each  other.  There  were  two  Counts  of  Cobent- 
zel — Count  Louis,  and  Count  Philip  the  former 
who  came  first  to  Paris,  and  met  with  that  recep- 
tion which  all  did  who  were  considered  messen- 
gers of  peace,  was  a  man  of  grave  demeanour, 
rather  tall  of  stature,  very  amiable,  and  exceed- 
ingly polite.  Count  Philip  who  arrived  in  France 
some  time  after,  in  the  capacity  of  ambassador, 
was  quite  another  man :  there  was  something  about 
this  latter  so  serio-comic  in  the  smallness  of  his 
neat  little  person,  so  particular  in  his  clothes  and 
the  economy  of  his  head-dress,  that  the  very 
thought  of  him  excites  in  us  such  a  propensity  to 
laughter,  that  we  should  be  here  tempted  to  give 
our  readers  his  portrait,  were  we  not  aware  that 
it  has  already  been  drawn  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Duchess  of  Abrantes,  and  we  would  not  be  guilty 
of  the  bad  taste  of  endeavouring  to  improve  upon 
a  master-piece.  We  may  however,  be  allowed  to 
add  one  feature  to  the  portrait  of  Count  Philip, 
by  relating  a  somewhat  filthy  adventure  which  once 
happened  to  him.  M.  de  Talleyrand  who  had 
taken  him  very  innocently  for  the  butt  of  his  jokes, 
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used  to  delight  in  making  him  tell  the  story  himself 
which  he  did  with  the  best  possible  grace. 

One  day  when  all  the  gay  and  beautiful  ambas- 
sadresses were  dining  at  M.  de  Talleyrand's :  Ma- 
dame de  Gallo,  Madame  de  Luchesini,  Mrs.  Li- 
vingston, Madame  de  Schimelpenninck,  and  some 
others,  whose  names  we  have  forgotten,  the  master 
of  the  house  who  was  entertaining  that  day  the 
whole  of  the  diplomatists  of  Paris,  anxious  to 
make  M.  de  Cobentzel,  we  mean  little  Co- 
bentzel,  relate  his  famous  disaster  in  one  of  the 
faubourgs  of  Vienna,  questioned  him  so  hard,  that 
the  diminutive  man  began  as  follows : 

"  This  adventure  is  perfectly  true,  and  I  can 
assure  you  it  actually  happened  to  me.  I  was  at 
one  of  my  country-houses  some  leagues  distant 
from  Vienna,  when  a  courier  arrived  with  a  letter 
from  the  Emperor  Joseph  II,  who  wished  to  see 
me  immediately.  Without  losing  a  moment,  I 
got  into  my  carriage,  after  due  attention  to  my 
toilet.  When  I  reached  the  suburb  of  Vienna, 
I  was  suddenly  seized  with  so  violent  a  pain  in  my 
bowels,  that  I  was  absolutely  obliged  to  stop.  It 
had  been  dark  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  after 
having  looked  about  for  a  place  of  refuge,  with 
the  assistance  of   my  servant  I  at  last  discovered 
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a  low  public  house,  which  I  was  obliged  to  enter, 
although  in  a  court-dress,  with  my  sword  on,  and 
covered  with  orders,  so  that  I  was  pointed  at  by 
all  the  people  I  found  in  that  abominable  place. 
Obliged  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  case,  I  addressed 
the   landlord,    and   explained   the  urgency  of  my 

want.     He  conducted  me you  know  where. 

But  I  found  the  place  so  dirty  and  so  disgusting, 
that  I  determined  to  stand  upon  the  seat.  No 
sooner  had  I  mounted,  than  the  boards  gave  way, 
and  I  was  actually  precipitated  into  the  soil,  so 
suddenly  that  I  thought  my  last  hour  was  at 
hand." 

Here  the  Count  of  Cobentzel  paused,  thinking 
he  had  amply  satisfied  the  wicked  curiosity  of  the 
company  ;  but  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  not  satisfied 
with  this,  and  began  to  cross-examine  his  guest 
with  the  most  imperturbable  sang-froid,  asking  him 
about  how  deep  he  had  fallen  in. 

"  Faith,  up  to  here,"  so  saying  he  made  a  gesture 
with  his  right  hand,  which  he  placed  just  below 
his  mouth. 

"  That  is  to  say,"  observed  M.  de  Talleyrand 
suddenly,   "  up  to  the  lower  lip?" 

"  Yes,  my  Lord," 

Silence  followed   for  a  moment,    which  M.  de 
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Talleyrand  broke  with  this  extraordinary  question, 
thereby  throwing  the  company  into  a  state  of 
mirthful  excitement  that  tended  only  to  increase 
the  minister's  gravity  : 

"  But,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  are  you  not  mis- 
taken?   Was  it  not  as  far  as  the  upper  lip 

you  meant?" 

At  these  words  the  whole  company  burst  into 
a  roar  of  laughter,  in  which  Count  Philip  had  the 
good  sense  to  join  and,  a  few  days  after,  this 
anecdote  went  the  rounds  of  all  the  drawing- 
rooms  at  Paris.  For  ourselves,  we  have  only  to 
humbly  beg  pardon  of  our  readers  for  the  story, 
and  return  directly  to  Count  Louis  of  Cobentzel,  the 
negotiator  for  Austria  at  the  congress  of  Luneville. 

Although,  as  we  have  stated,  Joseph  Bonaparte 
was  the  negotiator  charged  with  stipulating  for 
the  interests  of  France,  M.  de  Talleyrand  alone 
directed  the  negotiations  of  the  treaty.  As  he 
received  the  earliest  information  of  every  thing 
that  was  done,  he  possessed  an  extraordinary  in- 
fluence over  the  funds,  an  influence  that  no  one 
knew  better  how  to  profit  by  than  himself,  and 
the  enormous  profits  he  made  at  that  time  even 
exceeded  the  seven  millions  and  half  before  men- 
tioned. 

VOL.    III.  II 
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As  M.  de  Talleyrand,  says  an  author,  had  his 
imagination  filled  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
funds,  buyings  and  sellings,  etc.,  he  was  in  the 
habit  whilst  under  the  process  of  having  his  hair 
dressed,  of  talking  of  stock -jobbing  to  his  barber, 
who  as  he  went  on  powdering  the  minister,  caught 
the  words  which  escaped  the  latter.  Thus,  when 
M.  de  Talleyrand  muttered,  "  I  must  sell  out," 
the  coiffeur  ran  off  to  the  exchange  and  sold  out 
his  stock,  and  bought  in  whenever'  he  heard  M. 
de  Talleyrand  say,  "  I  must  buy."  By  such  means 
the  hair-dresser  acquired  a  considerable  fortune. 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  at  this  time  was  not  yet 
"  past  King  of  Naples,"  as  a  worthy  inspector 
of  reviews  seriously  inscribed  him  in  his  list, 
Avas  not,  by  a  great  deal,  so  fortunate  in  his  spe- 
culations as  the  barber  and  M.  de  Talleyrand. 
With  all  the  advantages  of  being  plenipotentiary 
at  Luneville,  he  did  not  know  how  to  make  a 
proper  use  of  news,  and  convert  it  into  hard  cash 
at  the  Paris  stock  exchange.  In  his  opinion,  peace 
would  produce  a  rise.  Others  who,  though  he 
did  not  know  it,  were  secretly  informed  of  the 
negotiations,  sold  out  the  moment  there  was  a 
certainty  of  peace.  Joseph,  under  the  full  persua- 
sion that  they  were  practising  upon  him,  purchased 
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a  considerable  quantity  of  stock  with  the  intention 
of  selling  it  again  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty. 
Unfortunately,  the  news  produced  a  contrary  ef- 
fect, and  a  considerable  fall  took  place.  Joseph, 
in  consequence  of  this  mistake  in  his  calculations, 
experienced  an  enormous  loss,  and  found  himself 
very  much  embarrassed  when  called  upon  for 
liquidation.  He  had  therefore  recourse  to  the  First 
Consul,  who  did  not  much  approve  of  these  gam 
bling  transactions,  and  who  not  possessing,  as  he 
did  some  time  afterwards,  one  hundred  millions 
of  annuities  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  was 
unable  to  render  his  brother  any  assistance.  At 
any  rate,  seeing  how  prejudicial,  under  existing 
circumstances,  any  delay  in  payment  might  be,  if 
the  affair  got  wind,  he  determined  to  speak  to  M. 
de  Talleyrand  about  it,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
very  expert  in  these  matters,  and  who,  by  judging 
perhaps  by  what  he  had  himself  gained,  was  better 
able  than  any  one  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of 
Joseph's  loss.  When  the  First  Consul  stated  the 
circumstance  to  this  minister  for  foreign  affairs  : 

"  What!  is  that  all !"  exclaimed  M.  de  Talley- 
rand ;  "  is  that  all  ?  It  is  a  mere  trifle  ;  we  must 
not  trouble  ourselves  about  it;  we  have  only  to 
make  the  funds  rise — they  will  get  up."    . 

h  2 
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"  But  the  money?" 

"Oh!  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  that; 
deposit  pledges  in  the  Mont  de  Pi£te  or  in  the 
sinking  fund,  and  you  will  have  money  enough  to 
make  the  funds  rise  ;  they  will  get  up  :  Joseph  will 
sell  again,  and  recover  what  he  has  lost ;  there  is 
no  doubt  of  it." 

The  event  justified  M.  de  Talleyrand's  foresight, 
but  there  certainly  remained  some  misgiving  in 
the  mind  of  the  First  Consul,  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  a  man  who  could  so  easily  substitute 
himself  for  Providence  in  influencing  the  rise  or 
fall  of  the  funds. 

We  ought  here  to  mention  the  fetes  which 
M.  de  Talleyrand  gave  on  the  occasion  of  the 
peace  of  Luneville  and  the  arrival  of  the  King 
of  Tuscany  at  Paris  ;  but  we  shall  reserve  these 
particulars  for  a  more  familiar,  and,  as  it  were,  a 
domestic  chapter,  though  by  doing  so  we  shall 
shew  our  hero  in  a  different  light ;  for  never  did 
any  man  live  as  he  did,  two  lives  entirely  distinct 
and  yet  completely  amalgamated  one  with  the 
other  : — a  life  of  business,  and  a  life  of  pleasure. 
But  as  the  greatest  painter  has  never  yet  been  able 
to  catch  the  likeness,  and  produce  the  play  of  the 
features    of   his   original,  so  the   pen   has   but    a 
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limited  power,  and  can  only  relate  facts  one  by 
one.  Thus,  when  a  writer  allows  himself  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  desire  of  describing  contrasts, 
there  result  nothing  but  incoherencies.  We  think 
it  the  best  plan  to  let  the  pen  go  according  to  its 
fancy  upon  the  paper  which  is  the  depositary  of 
its  confidence.  Instead  therefore  of  commanding, 
let  us  rather  endeavour  to  obev  it. 

Let  us  now  attend  a  solemn  assembly  held  at 
the  office  for  foreign  affairs  ;  after  which  we  shall 
accompany  M.  de  Talleyrand  in  a  journey  to 
Lyons,  which  he  undertook  in  order  to  receive  in 
that  city  the  deputies  of  the  Cisalpine  republic, 
whose  fate  had  just  been  determined,  at  least  pro- 
visionally, at  Luneville. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  direct  the  attention 
of  one  of  our  readers  to  the  numerous  attempts 
made  upon  the  life  of  the  First  Consul,  were  it  not 
that  we  could  bear  testimony  to  the  just  indigna- 
tion which  M.  de  Talleyrand  then  felt  for  such 
atrocious  crimes.  After  one  of  these  attempts,  the 
Roman  deputies  who  composed  the  committee  of 
relief  for  the  Italian  refugees  in  France,  attended 
a  solemn  assembly  held  at  the  house  of  the  minis- 
ter for  foreign  affairs,  with  Messrs.  Visconti  and 
Rey  at  their  head.     M.  Visconti,  in  the  name  of 
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his  colleagues  and  fellow-citizens,  expressed  the 
deep  indignation  they  had  felt  when  they  heard  of 
the  abominable  attempt  which  had  been  made 
against  the  life  of  the  First  Consul,  and  they  re- 
quested that  the  minister  would  communicate  to 
him  the  sincere  prayers  they  offered  up  for  the 
safety  of  his  life. 

"  You  are  right,  citizen-deputies,"  replied  the 
minister,  "  to  entertain  these  wishes  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  great  man,  whom  we  all  love  as 
much  as  we  admire  him.  Every  chance  of  happi- 
ness, not  only  for  France,  but  for  the  whole 
world,  depends  upon  his  life.  I  shall  consider  it  a 
duty  and  a  pleasure  to  be  the  bearer  of  your  sen- 
timents to  the  First  Consul."     * 

It  was  soon  after  this,  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  set 
out  for  Lyons,  where  he  arrived  on  the  7th  Nivose 
year  X.  The  next  day,  the  Cisalpine  deputies 
were  presented  to  him,  and  on  the  9th,  he  gave  a 
dinner  to  the  influential  people  of  the  place.  This 
banquet  was  marked  with  one  of  those  dreadful 
events  which  always  strike  the  mind  with  horror. 
Among  the  guests  at  the  dinner  was  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  an  old  man,  enjoying  excellent 
health,  though  eighty-two  years  of  age.  He  had 
come  from  Milan  to  Lyons  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
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the  First  Consul,  whom  he  had  known  in  Italy. 
He  appeared  in  high  spirits.  He  had  just  sat 
down  on  M.  de  Talleyrand's  right  hand,  and  was 
observed  to  lean  towards  him  as  if  to  make  some 
remark,  when  suddenly  he  fell  back  dead  in  his 
chair.  The  celebrated  physician,  Moscati,  his 
countryman,  was  present,  and  immediately  afforded 
medical  assistance,  but  in  vain  :  the  spark  had 
fled ;  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  suddenly  stop- 
ped, his  heart  had  ceased  to  beat.  On  this  occa- 
sion, M.  de  Talleyrand  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  M.  de  Najac,  Prefect  of  the  Rhone  : 

"  Citizen,  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Milan 
is  a  loss  to  his  country  ;  it  has  caused  infinite 
grief  to  all  who  were  in  any  way  connected  with 
him  ;  and  the  circumstances  which  attended  it, 
render  it  still  more  affecting  to  me.  His  virtues, 
his  great  age,  the  distinguished  rank  he  held  in 
the  church  gained  for  him  public  veneration,  and 
to  the  last  moments  of  his  life  he  fully  justified 
the  public  opinion. 

"Be  so  good,  Citizen,  as  to  see  that  measures 
are  taken,  that  the  last  ceremonies  of  religion  be 
performed  in  a  suitable  manner  on  his  remains. 
You  are  certain   of  obtaining  the  approbation  of. 
the  First  Consul  by  honouring  the  memory  of  so 
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excellent  a  man,  and  by  giving  a  fresh  proof  of 
your  respect  and  consideration  for  the  Cisalpine 
Consult  a  of  which  he  was  a  member." 

This  letter  has  now  no  longer  the  value  it  had 
w  hen  it  was  written ;  it  then  produced  a  very 
favourable  sensation,  and  the  south  of  France  par- 
ticularly, where  religious  opinions  prevailed,  highly 
applauded  the  honour  which  so  influential  a  minis- 
ter paid  to  the  mortal  remains  of  a  venerable  pre- 
late, high  in  church  dignity  ;  and  that  too  before 
the  Concordat.  But  what  excited  the  deepest 
sympathy  in  the  city  of  Lyons,  for  the  regenerative 
government  of  the  First  Consul,  was  another  letter 
which  M.  de  Talleyrand  wrote  a  few  days  after,  to 
the  mayor  of  this  city,  which  had  sufferedmuch 
during  the  turmoil  of  the  revolution.  We  think  it 
ought  to  be  given  entire,  especially  as  it  will  serve 
us  as  a  reference  when  we  have  to  speak  of  the 
negotiation,  which  led  to  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with  Russia. 

'  Citizen  Mayor,  having  witnessed  ever  since  my 
residence  in  this  city,  the  honourable  efforts  which 
Lyons  has  made  to  revive  every  branch  of  her  trade, 
I  feel  great  satisfaction  in  imparting  to  you  a  piece 
<>l  information,  which  this  interesting  city  is  par- 
ticularly qualified  to  appreciate  and  enjoy. 
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"  The  First  Consul,  incessantly  occupied  in  pro- 
moting the  prosperity  of  manufacturing  industry, 
had  profited  by  the  re- establishment  of  peace  with 
Russia  to  invite  the  august  head  of  that  govern- 
ment to  favour  the  resumption  of  the  former  inter- 
change of  commerce  between  the  two  powers. 

"  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  has 
shown  himself  as  well-informed  on  the  means  of 
insuring  the  prosperity  of  his  country,  as  desirous 
of  putting  them  into  execution,  has  just  written  to 
the  First  Consul  a  letter  in  which  he  shews  disposi- 
tions in  perfect  accordance  with  those  of  the  French 
government,  and  most  favourable  to  the  advan- 
tageous development  of  commercial  relations 
between  France  and  Russia. 

"  I  have  to  congratulate  myself  on  being  chosen 
by  the  First  Consul  to  make  this  communication  to 
the  merchants  and  citizens  of  this  city.  At  the 
same  time,  that  it  will  afford  them  the  highest 
proof  of  the  deep  interest  the  government  takes  in 
providing  for  the  interests  of  trade  ;  it  will  also 
encourage  them  to  pay  every  attention  to  the 
re-establishment  of  their  manufactures,  and  to  the 
procuring  means  of  exportation  proportionate  to 
the  sale,  which    the  events  of  Europe,    and   the 
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foresight  of  government    are   enabled    to   insure 
them." 

Peace  had  been  definitively  signed  some  months 
before  by  Russia,  whose  plenipotentiary,  Count 
Marcoff,  had  succeeded  the  Baron  of  Sprengporten, 
at  Paris,  who  was  rather  commissioned  to  represent 
the  friendly  disposition  of  Paul  for  the  person  of 
the  First  Consul,  than  to  enter  into  any  diplomatic 
negotiations.  This  peace  had  also  been  brought 
about  by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  indeed  exercised 
a  sort  of  fascination  over  the  foreign  diplomatists 
sent  to  Paris  to  treat  with  him.  Count  Marcoff, 
as  well  as  the  Count  of  Cobentzel,  and  the  Marquis 
Luchesini  were  equally  under  the  influence  of  his 
spells,  and  every  thing  at  that  time  justified  the 
hope  for  the  speedy  re-establishment  of  a  general 
peace ;  for  France,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  X, 
had  no  longer  any  enemy  but  Great  Britain,  and 
we  shall  soon  show  how  the  semblance  of  peace 
existed  for  some  months,  even  between  these  two 
rivals.  Be  it  as  it  may,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was 
so  well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  M.  de 
Talleyrand  had  settled  the  treaty  of  peace  with  his 
ambassador,  that,  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
he  sent  him  his  portrait  in  a  superb  box,    set  in 
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diamonds.  It  is  very  singular,  that  this  present, 
worthy  of  the  munificence  of  the  heir  of  Catherine, 
was  delivered  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  the  very  day 
after  he  had  sent  the  above-mentioned  letter  to  the 
Mayor  of  Lyons. 

M.de Talleyrand  remained  at  Lyons,  three  weeks, 
that  is  to  say,  all  the  time  the  First  Consul  stayed. 
Never  perhaps  at  any  time  was  so  general  and  spon- 
taneous an  enthusiasm  shewn.  This  was  indeed  a 
great  and  happy  period  for  that  unfortunate  city, 
which  had  endured  so  much  wretchedness,  the  recol- 
lection of  which  was  now  to  be  for  ever  effaced  by 
the  regenerating  hand  of  Bonaparte.  During  the 
reign  of  terror,  Lyons  had  namedherself  a  free  com- 
mune, and  her  most  beautiful  edifices  had  fallen  by 
the  hand  of  the  barbarian  despoilers,  while  the 
blood  of  her  citizens  flowed  in  the  streets,  and  the 
heads  of  her  principal  inhabitants  rolled  upon  the 
scaffold.  There  neA^er  was  a  more  atrocious  deri- 
sion than  when  the  cry  of  "  Long  live  the  republic," 
was  raised  in  Lyons  ;  and  it  was  precisely  because 
republican  feelings  began  to  decrease,  that  the 
Lyonese  deified  as  it  were,  the  First  Consul. 
During  the  whole  period  of  his  stay  in  that  city, 
there  was  nothing  but  a  succession  of  fetes,  at  which 
Hope,  the  most  seductive  of  all  divinities,  presided. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

Evacuation  of  Egypt— The  First  Consul's  tears— M.  de  Talleyrand's 
advice— The  army  recalled— General  Menou— Hopes  of  peace 
with  England— Enmity  of  Mr.  Pitt  towards  France— M.  Otto 
French  commissioner  in  London — M.  de  Montrond's  travels — 
The  last  of  the  men  successful  with  the  fair — New  rupture  with 
England— Mr.  Dundas's  note  to  M.  Otto — M.  Otto's  recall  and 
M.  de  Talleyrand's  letter — A  copy  of  the  note — Generosity  of 
the  French  government  —  A  word  on  the  treaty  concluded 
between  France  and  Russia — Singular  clause — The  subjects  of 
the  republic  —  Carte-blanche  given  by  France  —  Another  ex- 
tract from  a  foreign  pamphlet — M.  de  Talleyrand's  cabinet,  and 
the  beau  ideal  of  falsehood — The  students  of  the  secret  cabinet 
— Two  women  poisoned — The  Talleyrand  manufacture — Anec- 
dote of  1814. 

About  the  period  of  his  journey  to  Lyons,  in 
the  midst  of  the  congratulations  with  which  he  was 
every  where  greeted,  Bonaparte  experienced  great 
distress  of  mind  from  the  forced  evacuation  of 
Egypt,  by  the  French  troops  placed,  after  Kleber's 
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death,  under  the  command  of  General  Menou. 
He  would  willingly  have  concealed  the  fatal  issue 
of  that  undertaking,  in  which  he  had  braved  so 
many  dangers,  displayed  so  much  talent,  and 
reaped  so  many  laurels,  whatever  calumnies  may 
have  been  propagated  concerning  this  heroic  and 
marvellous  expedition.  When  the  news  arrived, 
he  shed  tears  of  sorrow  ;  and  like  a  mother  whose 
entire  affection  is  centered  in  the  child  she  has 
just  lost,  his  anxious  regret  was  ever  directed 
towards  Egypt.  And  yet  he  should  have  felt  con- 
soled in  the  love  of  France,  and  the  admiration  of 
every  great  and  good  man  in  Europe !  At  this 
time  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  at  the  zenith  of  his 
reputation  with  the  head  of  the  state,  who  under- 
took nothing  of  consequence  without  consulting 
him,  and  generally  followed  his  advice. 

It  was  only  from  the  pressing  instances  and 
urgent  advice  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  that  the  First 
Consul  resolved  to  recall  the  French  troops  from 
the  expedition  to  Egypt.  He  had  the  greatest 
repugnance  to  see  those  veteran  warriors  again, 
who  had  so  often  fought  under  him,  for  he  feared 
to  renew  the  grief  which  he  felt  that  the  sight  of 
them  would  revive  in  his  breast.  This  was  a 
weakness  natural  to  a  great  man,  who  could  not 
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bear  reverse  of  fortune,  nor  resolve  to  confess  that 
he  was  weaker  than  destiny!  To  the  grief  of 
the  First  Consul  at  seeing  the  army  of  Egypt 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  territory  of  the  Ptolemys 
and  the  Pachas,  must  we  perhaps  attribute  the 
sort  of  reproof  which  he  addressed  to  the  General 
who  succeeded  to  the  command  of  that  army.  The 
troops  returned  to  France,  but  without  General 
Menou  who  was  immediately  ordered  to  Piedmont, 
where  he  held  an  office  of  some  emolument,  and 
for  some  years  filled  that  of  governor-general ; 
but  he  never  obtained  permission  from  Bonaparte 
either  as  First  Consul  or  Emperor,  to  revisit  Paris. 
We  might  perhaps  say  much  more  on  this  head, 
but,  as  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  no  connexion 
with  it,  at  least  ostensibly,  it  requires  no  further 
notice  here. 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps,  though  not 
farther  back  than  the  year  IX,  to  a  period  a  little 
previous  to  M.  de  Talleyrand's  journey  to  Lyons. 
This  will  be  found  indispensible  in  order  to  explain 
what  we  mentioned  relative  to  the  attempts  of  the 
French  government  to  enter  into  an  arrangement 
for  making  peace  with  Great  Britain.  This  was  at 
that  time  the  object  to  which  all  the  efforts  of 
French    diplomacy  were    directed.     These   efforts 
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were  seconded  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  the 
wishes  of  the  English  ;  but  it  was  difficulty  not  to 
say  impossible,  to  obtain  the  desired  result,  so 
long  as  Mr.  Pitt  was  prime  minister  of  Great 
Britain.  That  minister  who  frequently,  and 
especially  at  the  time  when  negotiations  were  first 
opened  by  Lord  Malmesbury,  had  been  heard  to 
express  himself  in  the  following  manner,  "France 
has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  bled,"  would  never 
have  consented  to  relax  that  system  of  obstinate 
warfare  of  which  he  was  the  most  violent  insti- 
gator ;  and  the  stronger  guarantees  the  consular 
government  offered  of  their  return  to  order  and 
anti-subversive  doctrines,  the  more  did  they  in- 
crease Mr.  Pitt's  hatred  against  them.  He  would 
have  preferred  treating  with  France  struggling 
with  revolutions  and  internal  disasters,  to  treating 
with  France  carrying  in  her  bosom  the  germs  of 
approaching  prosperity.  With  regard  to  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  although  his  enmities,  generally  strong, 
could  be  easily  soothed  when  the  interest  of  the 
moment  required  it,  we  may  easily  suppose  that, 
in  his  desire  of  a  peace  with  England,  the  certainty 
of  contributing  to  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation  was  not 
looked  upon  by  him  altogether  with  indifference, 
especially  when  we  remember  that  it  was  this  same 
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Mr.  Pitt,  who,  six  years  previously,  had  expelled 
him  from  Great  Britain.  In  the  month  of  pluviose 
year  IX,  M.  Otto  was  sent  to  London,  under 
pretence  of  treating  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners, 
but  in  reality  furnished  with  discretionary  powers 
to  a  much  greater  extent  which  he  was  instructed 
to  use  according  to  circumstances.  He  had  been 
preceded  by  a  man  of  much  skill  and  dexterity, 
and  one  very  useful  on  many  occasions  to  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  but  who  was  merely  charged  to  ascer- 
tain the  state  of  things  and  prepare  the  way, 
and  was  not  invested  with  any  official  authority- 
This  was  M.  de  Montrond,  M.  de  Talleyrand's 
friend  and  intimate  confidant.  As  he  acted  only 
as  a  simple  individual,  and  did  not  involve  the 
government  or  rather  the  minister,  in  any  en- 
gagement, any  failure  in  M.  de  Montrond's  exer- 
tions was  of  no  importance,  and  committed  no 
one,  not  even  himself.  A  man  of  honour,  expen- 
sive in  his  habits,  elegant  in  his  manners,  he  was 
the  last  scion  of  that  race  now  extinct,  which 
were  then  termed  "  men  successful  with  the  fair." 
A  polite  sort  of  half-impudence  procured  him  every 
where  a  number  of  imitators  ;  being  well  received 
by  fashionable  women,  he  left  no  means  of  seduc- 
tion untried,  and  he  thus  often  exercised  a  most 
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powerful   though  indirect  influence  over  powerful 
men  in  England. 

M.  Otto  succeeded  M.  de  Montrond  in  London. 
Great  hopes  were  entertained  of  a  speedy  peace  ; 
but  a  fresh  cause  of  quarrel  appeared,  and  Mr. 
Dundas,  the  nominal  head  of  the  administration, 
informed  the  French  commissioner  that  it  was  the 
will  of  the  King  of  England,  that  the  orders  to  take 
or  destroy  the  French  fishing  boats,  and  to  make 
their  crews  prisoners  of  war,  should  be  again 
carried  into  execution.  M.  Otto,  having  informed 
M.  de  Talleyrand  of  this,  the  minister  replied  to 
him  in  the  following  letter  dated  the  27th  pluviose 
year  IX. 

"  Citizen,  the  First  Consul,  to  whom  I  have 
communicated  the  contents  of  your  letter  of  the 
10th  inst.  begs  me  to  desire  that  you  will  quit 
London  and  return  to  France. 

"  On  leaving  the  country,  you  are  to  address  to 
the  British  government  a  note  conceived  in  the 
following  terms  : 

' '  '  The  undersigned  having  communicated  to  his 
government  the  note  of  the  British  minister,  in 
which  he  announces  that  fishing  boats  will  be  pur- 
sued and  captured  like  all  other  vessels  of  the 
enemy,  inconsequence  of  which  declaration  seve- 
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ral  French  barks  and  fishing  boats  have  been 
already  taken,  the  First  Consul  considers  that  if, 
on  the  one  hand,  this  act  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, contrary  to  every  custom  among  civilized 
nations  and  the  common  law  which  governs  them 
even  in  time  of  war,  should  impart  to  the  existing 
war  an  animosity  and  fury  destructive  of  the  usual 
laws  of  fair  and  honorable  contention,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this 
conduct  of  the  British  government  tends  only  to 
exasperate  the  two  nations,  and  delay  still  longer 
the  period  of  peace  ;  that  in  consequence,  the  un- 
dersigned can  no  longer  remain  in  a  country  when 
not  only  every  disposition  for  peace  is  rejected,  but 
where  the  customs  and  laws  of  war  are  despise 
and  violated. 

"  The  undersigned  has  therefore  received  orders 
to  leave  England,  when  his  residence  can  no  longer 
be  of  any  use  ;  and  he  is  ordered  at  the  same  time 
to  declare  that  the  French  government  having 
always  felt  the  greatest  desire  to  contribute  to  a 
general  peace,  and  having  held  it  as  a  maxim, 
that  the  miseries  of  war  should  be  alleviated  as 
much  as  possible,  cannot  think,  on  their  side,  of 
making  unfortunate  fishermen  the  victims  of  a 
prolongation  of  hostilities,     that  thev  will  abstain 
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from  all  reprisals  ;  and  that  they  have  ordered  that 
the  French  ships  of  war  or  cruisers,  shall  con- 
tinue to  leave  the  fishermen  free  and  unmo- 
lested." 

Nothing  certainly  could  have  been  more  ingeni- 
ous than  this  note  ;  and  its  drift  will  be  the  more 
easily  understood  when  we  remind  our  readers  of 
one  point  which  we  cannot  too  strongly  impress 
upon  their  minds,  that  both  nations  were  eagerly 
desirous  of  that  peace  which  the  cabinet  of  London 
constantly  eluded  bringing  to  a  conclusion.  The 
French  government  threw  all  the  odium  of  the 
quarrel  upon  the  English,  by  refraining  from  re- 
taliation ;  and  this  generosity  was  the  more  politic, 
because  it  cost  those  nothing  who  exercised  it, 
since  truth  forces  us  to  acknowledge  that  with  the 
best  possible  intentions,  our  navy  had  not  the 
power  of  doing  much  injury  to  the  British  fisher- 
men. It  was  during  the  interval  that  elapsed 
between  this  quarrel  and  the  renewal  of  subsequent 
negotiations,  that  the  treaties  we  have  already 
mentioned  between  France  and  Austria,  and  France 
and  Russia  were  brought  to  a  conclusion.  In  the 
latter  treaty,  the  two  plenipotentiaries,  M.  de 
Talleyrand  and  M.  de  Marcoff,  had  inserted  a 
clause,     which    we    must   here  quote,    because    it 
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shews,  on  one  side,  the  formal  intention  of  the 
consular  government  to  renounce  all  share  in  the  re- 
publican propaganda,  and  on  the  other,  that  Russia 
would  no  longer  suffer  any  rallying  point  to  exist 
within  her  territories  for  the  support  of  monarchy 
in  favour  of  the  Bourbons.  By  these  means,  a 
stop  was  put  to  emigration  to  Russia.  The  clause 
we  allude  to  was  expressed  in  the  following 
term-  . 

"  The  two  contracting  parties,  wishing  to  their 
utmost  power,  to  contribute  to  the  tranquillity  of 
their  respective  governments,  mutually  promise 
that  they  will  not  allow  any  of  their  subjects  to 
maintain  any  kind  of  correspondence,  either 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  internal  enemies  of 
the  existing  government  of  the  two  states,  with  a 
view  to  promote  principles  contrary  to  their  re- 
spective constitutions,  and  to  foment  troubles ; 
and  accordingly  any  subject  of  one  of  these  two 
powers,  who  while  residing  in  the  dominions  of  the 
other,  should  make  any  attempt  upon  its  freedom, 
shall  be  banished  beyond  the  frontier  of  the  said 
country,  without  being  able  under  any  circum- 
stances to  claim  the  protection  of  his  own  govern- 
ment." 
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We  have  written  in  italics  the  word  subject  which 
at  that  time  gave  offence  to  no  one,  although  it  was 
applied  equally  to  the  citizens  of  the  French  repub- 
lic and  to  the  natives  of  Russia.  Besides,  this  species 
of  cartel  of  exchange  did  not  denounce  that  one  of 
the  two  contracting  governments  was  less  absolute 
than  the  other.  No  one  paid  any  attention  to 
it ;  for  the  people  never  think  of  quibbling  upon 
words  when  they  are  satisfied  with  things,  and  God 
knows  whether  France  at  that  time  would  not  have 
given  the  First  Consul  carte-blanche. 

We  have  already  borrowed  some  extracts  from 
a  foreign  pamphlet ;  we  must  here  take  another, 
and  a  really  curious  one,  and  we  shall  certainly 
not  take  the  trouble  of  seriously  refuting  its  con- 
tents. It  is  the  very  beau-ideal  of  invention  and 
falsehood.  If  therefore  we  quote  the  paragraph, 
which  relates  to  the  composition  of  M.  de  Talley- 
rand's cabinet  during  the  consulship,  it  is  to  give 
our  readers  a  share  of  the  amusement  we  derived 
from  its  perusal. 

"  Talleyrand's  office,"  says  the  foreign  author, 
"  is  a  private  closet,  containing  besides  the  cor- 
respondence of  his  secret  agents,  fac-similes  of 
the  hand-writing  of  all  the  sovereigns,  ministers  of 
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state,  ambassadors,  and  diplomatic  agents  in 
Europe,  and  also  of  the  hand -writing  of  all  persons 
of  rank,  or  wealth,  or  endowed  with  superior 
talents,  and  whose  sagacity  might  render  them  for- 
midable. One  of  the  confidential  secretaries  of  the 
minister,  is  the  chief  of  this  office,  who  has  four 
clerks  under  him,  all  young  men,  brought  up  at  the 
expense  of  the  government,  and  destined  to  become, 
whilst  still  young,  members  of  the  secret  agency. 
As  these  are  all  foundlings,  and  consequently  have 
no  relatives,  no  fear  is  entertained  of  their  betraying 
the  secrets  entrusted  to  them  ;  and  as  they 
have  moreover  spent  their  youth  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, they  have  very  few  acquaintances  in  France, 
and  these  few  are  all  chosen  by  their  chiefs.  Their 
gratitude  for  past  assistance,  as  well  as  their  hopes 
for  future  advancement,  are  entirely  concentrated 
in  the  government  they  serve.  Thus,  they  have  no 
feelings  but  towards  those  who  act  as  parents  and 
guardians  towards  them.  They  are  liberally  paid 
but  strictly  watched,  and  the  slightest  fault  on  their 
part  is  sure  to  meet  with  severe  reproof.  They  live 
together,  and  are  well  provided  with  every  thing, 
even  with  mistresses;  but  they  cannot  marry  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  chief,  who  chooses   their 
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wives.  These  must  be  either  orphans  or  found- 
lings, and  have  received  the  same  sort  of  education 
as  their  future  husbands. 

"  If,  after  the  three  years'  trial,  the  conduct  of 
these  young  men  is  approved  of;  if  they  display 
signs  of  talent — in  a  word,  if  they  deserve  the 
approbation  of  their  chiefs,  they  receive  a  salary, 
with  the  rank  of  under  secretary  of  legation,  or 
else  of  commercial  vice-consul.  They  are  then 
made  to  change  their  names,  a  precaution  which 
has  been  already  taken  twice  in  the  course  of  their 
service: — on  their  departure  to  a  foreign  country, 
and  on  their  return  to  France.  The  object  of  this 
precaution  is  to  prevent  their  ever  discovering  the 
family  to  which  they  belong. 

"  Since  the  entrance  of  Talleyrand  to  the  minis- 
try, two  only  have  received  punishment,  and  upon 
the  following  occasion.  They  had  been  so  indiscreet  as 
to  call  each  other,  and  in  the  presence  of  their  mis- 
tresses, one  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  other, 
the'  Queen  of  Spain,  alluding  to  the  two  sovereigns 
whose  hand-writing  they  were  especially  charged  to 
imitate  ;  and  that  their  indiscretion  might  not  be 
productive  of  any  ill-consequences,  in  the  space  of 
twenty-four  hours  afterwards  both  their  mistresses 
were  poisoned. 
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"  As  there  exists  in  this  secret  office  a  collection 
of  all  the  seals  of  the  sovereigns  and  embassies  in 
Europe,  we  may  believe  that  all  the  private  letters 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  addressed  to  Bonaparte, 
and*  lately  mentioned  in  the  Moniteur,  and  which 
are  spoken  of  in  the  French  papers  with  such  ridi- 
culous affectation  as  being  sent  express  from 
Petersburgh,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  were  productions 
of  the  Talleyrand  manufactory,  Rue  du  Bac,  and 
that  ten  minutes  were  sufficient  to  deliver  them,  as 
directed,  at  the  Tuileries  or  at  St.  Cloud  " 

This  is  certainly  a  curious  passage,  though  the 
romantic  part  of  it  is  rather  too  boldly  hit  off. 
Nothing  but  the  blind  hatred  of  John  Bull  would 
have  received  such  atrocious  inventions  as  truth ; 
however,  we  can  relate  something  of  the  same  sort, 
and  even  worse.  In  1814,  in  an  assembly  where  all 
the  elite  of  the  recently  returned  emigrants  were 
present,  there  was  a  "  d — mned  Bonapartist,"  who 
among  all  the  witty  things  that  were  said,  was 
eager  to  add  his  joke  to  the  execration  cast  upon 
the  usurper.  According  to  this  individual's  as- 
sertion,   Bonaparte   had    no    genius  for  war;    no 
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talents  for  government ;  his  bulletins  were  nothing 
but  a  tissue  of  lies  ;  he  could  not  even  spell.  The 
traitor  then  continued  as  follows,  in  the  most 
serious  manner  possible  : 

"  But,  gentlemen,  what  proof  is  there  that  Bona- 
parte really  did  all  that  is  attributed  to  him  ?  He 
did  what  he  pleased  with  the  newspapers,  like  a 
tyrant  that  he  was  :  he  made  them  sav  whatever 
he  dictated  ;  perhaps  he  never  conquered  Austria  ; 
psha  !  perhaps  he  never  even  crossed  the  Rhine." 

The  Bonapartist,  as  it  was  said,  had  the  satis- 
faction of  hearing  one  of  his  honorable  audience 
answer  him  with  all  the  ease  imaginable  :  — 

"  Upon  my  soul,  what  you  say  is  very  pos- 
sible!" 

So  true  is  it,  that  if  there  are  limits  to  the 
human  mind,  there  are  none  to  human  folly. 
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The  excursion  we  made  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  chapter  into  the  regions  of  invention,  suggests 
to  us  the  idea  of  returning  to  those  of  truth,  that  we 
may  here  present  to  our  readers  if  not  a  picture,  at 
least  a  sketch  of  what,  in  reality,  the  private  office 
of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  consisted  during 
M.  de  Talleyrand's  administration,  in  order  to 
shew  upon  what  ground  the  foreign  author  founded 
his  fable.  We  shall  begin  by  briefly  describing 
its  situation,  as  exactly  as  our  memory  will  permit ; 
and  if  we  enter  into  details  which  may  appear  too 
minute  to  those  acquainted  with  the  locality,  we 
must  beg  their  pardon  beforehand. 

There  was  once  upon  a  time,  a  Marquis  of  Gali- 
fet  or  Galife,  a  rich  St.  Domingo  planter,  who, 
having  purchased  a  slip  of  ground  with  a  narrow 
frontage  but  considerable  depth,  situated  in  the  rue 
du  Bac,  a  little  beyond  the  rue  de  Grenelle  Saint 
Germain,  sent  for  an  architect,  and  held  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  with  him  : 

"  Sir,  from  what  province  of  France  do  you 
come  ?" 

"  My  Lord  Marquis,  I  am  from  Champagne." 

"  Ah  !  from  Champagne  !  that's  just  the  thing. 
Ninety-nine  sheep  and  one  native  of  Champagne — 
you  know  the  proverb." 
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11  Yes,  my  Lord  Marquis." 

•  t  ^yeii_i  beg  y0U   wiH   build  me  a  beautiful 

hotel  upon  this  spot  of  ground,  the  situation  and 
dimensions  of  which  are  before  you,  together  with 
all  the  necessary  offices,  stables,  coach  houses, 
&c,  besides  servants'  rooms  for  a  large  estab- 
lishment." 

"  As  soon  as  I  have  fixed  upon  my  plan,  I  shall 
have  the  honour  of  submitting  it  to  your  lordship." 

"There  is  not  the  least  occasion  for  that— do 
just  as  you  please.  I  have  heard  your  talents 
highly  spoken  of,  and  I  leave  the  matter  entirely  to 
you.  I  require  only  one  thing  of  you,  Sir  native  of 
Champagne :  that  is,  that  in  my  hotel,  you  will 
place  ninety-nine  pillars.  Let  them  be  situated  as 
you  please  inside  or  out,  but  I  must  have  ninety- 
nine,  neither  one  more  nor  one  less." 

The  hotel  was  consequently  built  with  its  ninety 
nine  pillars.  When  it  became  government  pro- 
perty, it  was  assigned  to  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  for  his  residence.  Some  parts  of  the 
building  front  the  street  ;  others  divide  the 
depth  of  the  premises  into  two  parts  as  far  as  the 
principal  building,  thus  forming  two  square  courts 
(>t  unequal  size  communicating  by  an  arch  situated 
oppositi    the  coach  entrance.     To  the  left  of  this 
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gate,  in  the  time  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  stood  the 
incorruptible  argus  of  the  ministry,  Jorys,  the 
Swiss  :  a  man  of  handsome  appearance,  tall  figure, 
and  immense  strength,  and  who,  when  he  had 
received  orders  to  say  that  the  minister  was  not  at 
home,  had  the  talent  of  lying  with  perhaps  as  much 
coolness  as  his  master  when  talking  to  an  ambas- 
sador. One  day,  the  little  old  Countess  of  For- 
bach,  duchess  dowager  of  Deux-Ponts  by  a  left- 
handed  marriage,  wishing  to  force  her  way  with  all 
the  intrepidity  of  a  suitor  into  the  minister's  pre- 
sence, Jorys,  not  having  time  to  shut  the  door 
against  her,  caught  her  up  in  his  arms,  and  carried 
her  out  with  as  much  ease  as  a  nurse  does  a  child, 
or  a  bride  her  marriage-bouquet.  Jorys  was  a 
superb  fellow.  He  received  on  this  occasion  the 
thanks  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  was  very  much 
pleased  with  the  forcible  abduction  of  the  duchess 
dowager,  whose  importunity  had  become  at  that 
time  quite  proverbial  among  all  the  ministers. 

"In  the  building  which  divided  the  second  court 
from  the  first,  was  the  Treasury  office,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  M.  Bresson,  who,  by  virtue  of  this 
office,  had  apartments  in  the  hotel.  In  the  first 
court  on  the  left,  were  the  offices  of  the  division  of 
the     south    under   the     special  patronage    of    M. 
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d'Hauterive,  whose  black  eye-brows,  cold  de- 
meanour, severe  and  even  repulsive  manners  formed 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  elegant  figure,  and 
delicate  address  of  his  colleague  of  the  north,  M. 
Durand,  who  since  then,  created  a  Baron  of  the 
Empire,  put  the  name  of  Mareuil  after  his  own, 
and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Naples,  where  he 
received  a  wound  in  a  duel  with  the  Russian  am- 
bassador. M.  d'Hauterive  had  been  placed  in 
office  by  the  Count  of  Choiseul-Gouffier,  who, 
as  he  said,  having  found  too  much  merit  in  him  to 
allow  him  to  remain  a  mere  orator,  took  him  to 
Constantinople.  As  for  M.  Durand,  who  was  M. 
de  Talleyrand's  second  in  the  lucrative  affair  of  the 
German  indemnities,  he  had,  as  sub -chief  of  divi- 
sion, a  younger  brother,  M.  Andre  Durand,  who 
was  called  little  Durand,  and  afterwards  changed 
his  name  into  Durand  de  Saint  Andre.  The  of- 
fices of  the  division  of  the  north  were  situated  in 
the  minister's  own  hotel,  on  the  fourth  story.  The 
way  to  them  was  by  a  little  stair-case  on  the  left 
of  the  eourt  of  honour  at  the  bottom  of  which, 
od  the  ground  floor,  was  the  famous  private  office, 
which  we  shall  mention  again  directly,  the  domes- 
tic care  of  which  was  entrusted  to  Courtiade,  an 
emeritus  courier  of  the  office  for  foreign  affairs. 
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On  the  right  of  the  court  of  honour,  on  the 
ground  floor  and  entresol,  were  the  offices  of  the 
consular  department,  under  the  direction  of  the 
worthy  and  respectable  M.  Hermann.  On  the 
other  side  facing  them,  the  court  was  bounded  by 
a  wall  from  which  you  entered  a  large  arch-way 
which  reached  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
house,  and  was  continued  to  a  walk,  leading  to  the 
extremity  of  a  very  small  garden,  overlooked  by 
the  windows  of  the  minister's  apartments.  On  the 
right,  under  the  arch,  was  the  entrance  to  the  stair- 
case of  honour,  which  led  to  the  apartments  on  the 
first  floor.  On  the  left,  over  the  kitchen  and  ser- 
vant's offices  was  a  passage  which  led  to  the  upper 
stories  occupied  by  several  offices  connected  with 
the  two  political  divisions  of  the  north  and  south. 
Here  also  was  situated  the  cypher  office,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Campy  ;  also  another  political 
office  where  M.  Andre  d'Arbelles  had  the  direction 
of  the  English  paper  the  Argus,  which  was  written 
upon  the  spot.  His  fellow  labourer,  who  was  soon 
after  disgraced  and  dismissed  from  France,  was 
Lewis  Goldsmith,  an  Englishman,  the  author  of  a 
book  against  the  Emperor,  published  in  London 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Cabinet  of  St.  Cloud." 

Before  we  enter  the  sanctuary  which  the  author 
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of  the  foreign  pamphlet  has  painted  in  such  extra- 
ordinary colours,  to  complete  our  sketch,  we  must 
add  a  few  words  upon  the  assistant  office  to  the 
ministry  of  foreign  affairs.  It  was  the  little  hotel 
de  Maurepas,  the  entrance  to  which  was  in  the 
rue  de  Grenelle.  It  was  situated  between  the  hotel 
de  Castellane  and  the  hotel  de  la  Force.  There 
was  a  communication,  but  only  for  the  inmates, 
from  the  hotel  Maurepas  to  the  hotel  Galifet, 
through  M.  de  Talleyrand's  stables,  where  his  re- 
publican modesty  did  not  yet  allow  him  to  keep 
more  than  six  fine  horses.  External  pomp  did  not 
reach  its  climax  till  under  the  Empire,  and  M.  de 
Talleyrand  never  made  a  great  display  of  it  out  of 
doors;  his  livery  though  magnificent  at  home,  was 
scarcely  ever  seen  abroad,  except  on  great  solem- 
nities. 

The  hotel  de  Maurepas  was  especially  made  the 
depositary  for  the  preservation  of  the  archives. 
The  chief  of  this  office  was  M.  Caillard  senior,  a 
man  gifted  by  nature  with  so  diplomatic  a  coun- 
tenance, that  if  ever  it  was  the  fashion  for  the 
offices  of  the  ministers  to  hang  up  signs,  the  por- 
trait of  M.  Caillard  should  have  been  painted  upon 
the  door  of  the  foreign  office.  He  had  been  to 
Berlin   as  a  diplomatic  agent.     Bv  the  honourable 
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fulfilment  of  that  and  several  other  missions,  he 
was  at  last  promoted  to  be  chief  of  the  division  of 
archives, — the  best  kind  of  prebend  that  an  ambas- 
sador could  wish  for  in  his  old  age.  M.  Caillard 
had  a  nose  which  was  the  delight  of  all  the  diplo- 
matic students  over  whom  he  had  any  authority. 
This  nose  had  a  rough  fleshy  excrescence  on  one 
side,  which  hung  down  to  the  mouth.  M.  Caillard 
lived  like  a  solitary  sybarite.  All  his  affections 
were  confined  to  the  immense  shelves  of  one  of  the 
richest  libraries  in  Paris.  No  man  ever  displayed 
such  a  passion  for  beautiful  editions,  scarce  books, 
and  particularly  for  magnificent  binding. 

On  this  point  he  would  even  have  excited  the 
jealousy  of  M.  Charles  Nodier.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  French  binders,  M.  Caillard  would  never  en- 
trust his  books  to  them.  He  had  the  most  beautiful 
morocco  leather  of  every  colour  sent  to  him  from 
Constantinople,  and  this  he  forwarded  to  London 
with  the  books  it  was  intended  to  cover.  When 
one  of  these  trunks  was  sent  back,  it  was  admirable 
to  see  with  what  eagerness  he  proceeded  to  unpack 
it ;  with  what  precaution  he  took  off  the  silver  paper 
in  which  the  precious  volumes  were  wrapped,  and 
with  what  care  he  examined  the  corners  of  the 
books   to  see  that  they  had  received   no  damage! 

VOL.    III.  K 
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Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  M.  Caillard  also 
did  not  refuse  a  portion  of  his  matured  affections  to 
his  cellar.  All  the  most  celebrated  vineyards  in  the 
world  were  there  represented  in  bottles,  which  his 
sensuality  frequently  admitted  by  turns,  and  some- 
times several  at  a  time,  to  tolerably  long  audiences 
after  dinner.  M.  Caillard  was  moreover  profound- 
ly versed  in  the  difficult  science  of  gastronomy. 
Under  no  pretext  whatever  would  he  be  disturbed 
when  he  was  at  dinner,  that  is  to  say,  between  four 
and  six  in  the  afternoon.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who 
never  neglected  to  play  upon  the  whims  and  follies 
of  others,  did  not  spare  the  senior  chief  of  division, 
whenever  an  opportunity  occurred.  If  the  minister, 
for  instance,  had  any  enquiry  to  make  of  M.  Cail- 
lard, it  was  never  made  in  the  morning;  but  he 
wickedly  waited  till  five  o'clock  had  struck,  the 
hour  at  which  he  knew  the  chief's  roast  meat  was 
going  up.  Once  M.  Caillard  was  on  the  point  of 
rebelling  against  the  minister's  authority.  On  that 
day,  the  register  made  to  receive  the  signatures  of 
all  the  government  officers,  for  or  against  granting 
the  consulship  for  life,  was  carried  about  through 
all  the  government  offices.  The  young  man  who 
had  orders  to  present  the  register  to  M.  Caillard, 
was  desired  to  take  it  to  him  in  the  very  middle  of 
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his  dinner.  The  youth  did  even  better — he  waited 
upon  the  stair-case  till  a  truffled  pullet  was  being- 
placed  on  the  table  ;  scarcely  had  the  fumes  of  the 
smoking  delicacy  met  the  chief's  nose,  when  the 
young  man  rang  the  apartment  bell  furiously. 
Having  entered  as  an  authorised  envoy  from  the 
minister,  he  presented  the  register  to  M.  Caillard, 
at  the  very  moment  the  latter  was  about  to  plunge 
the  uplifted  carving-knife  into  the  pullet. 

"  The  minister  requests  your  signature,  Sir," 
said  the  clerk  ;  "  he  is  waiting,  and  in  a  great 
hurry." 

"  The  minister— the  minister,"  muttered M.  Cail- 
lard, "  the  minister  takes  it  very  coolly.  He  dines 
at  six  or  seven  o'clock.  You  might  have  told  him 
that  I  was  at  dinner." 

"  Oh !  Sir,  it  will  not  take  you  a  moment ;  you 
have  only  to  sign  your  name,  and  the  minister  is 
waiting  to  go  out  in  his  carriage." 

1 '  God  bless  me,  how  very  strange  it  is  that  the 
minister  should  choose  his  time  so  badly.  Well, 
I'll  sign  immediately." 

Then  there  was  a  pen  and  ink  to  look  for,  and 
M.  Caillaid's  spectacles  ;  and  all  this  time  the 
flavour  of  the   truffles  was  evaporating,   and  the 
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pullet  in  great  danger  of  getting  cold.  At  last 
M.  Caillard  signed  the  paper  without  paying  any 
attention  to  the  column  to  which  he  put  his  name. 
It  turned  out  to  be  a  malicious  trick  of  the  clerk, 
who  had  placed  before  him  the  list  of  those  who 
opposed  the  consulship  for  life. 

M.  Caillard,  however,  went  on  with  his  dinner, 
muttering,  "  The  minister  takes  it  very  coolly ;" 
when  after  a  lapse  of  two  or  three  minutes  he 
heard  a  great  noise  at  the  door.  This  was  the  usher 
of  the  closet,  who  said  upon  entering  the  room  : 

"  Sir,  the  minister  begs  you  will  come  to  him 
this  instant ;  I  have  received  orders  to  accompany 
you  to  his  presence."  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  M.  Caillard,  for  the  second  time,  should  leave 
the  second  part  of  his  dinner  scarcely  touched. 
He  followed  the  officer  into  the  minister's  closet. 

"  What  is  all  this  ?"  said  M.  de  Talleyrand  in  a 
tone  of  surprise. 

"  You,  M.  Caillard,  you  whom  I  thought  so 
strongly  attached  to  the  First  Consul". . .  . 

lc  Certainly,  I  am,"  replied  M.  Caillard  ;  "  and 
I  can  take  upon  myself  to  say  that  no  one  is  more 
devotedly  attached  to  him  than  myself." 

What  will  he  say,"  resumed  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
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*'  when  he  finds  that  of  the  officers  in  my  depart- 
ment, you  are  the  only  one  who  oppose  granting 
him  the  consulship  for  life  ?" 

"  I ! — oppose  it — impossible  !  I  have  just  signed 
the  register." 

"  Yes,  certainly,  and  a  pretty  business  you  have 
made  of  it.  Here  is  the  register,  look  at  it.  See 
where  you  have  put  your  name.  In  the  list  of  the 
opposition." 

"  Really  !— how  can  that  be?" 

"  After  all,"  continued  M.  de  Talleyrand,  seri- 
ously, "  opinions  are  perfectly  free,  and  the  First 
Consul  does  not  wish  to  bias  them." 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  wished  to  vote  for  the  consulship 
for  life,  and  it  was  with  that  intention  that  I 
signed  the  register." 

"  Then  you  certainly  could  not  have  paid  much 
attention  to  it." 

' '  How  could  I  ?  I  was  so  confused  ;  and  then 
that  stupid  fellow  to  bring  it  to  me  while  I  was  at 
dinner." 

"  Ah  !  ah  !  I  see  how  it  is.  Make  yourself 
easy  about  it,  M.  Caillard  ;  sign — there — that  will 
do.  Now  I  shall  have  the  other  signature  scratch- 
ed out,  and  it  will  be  all  right." 

The  laughter  excited  by  the  double  interruption  of 
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M.  Caillard's  dinner,  may  be  easily  imagined,   and 
it  certainly  caused  as  much  diversion  in  the  clerk's 
office  as  in  the  minister's  drawing-room.     M.  Cail- 
lard's  apartment  was  in  the  front  of  the  house 
looking  upon  the  Rue  de  Grenelle.     At  the  back, 
between  the  court  and  a  garden  which  was  suffered 
to  run  to  waste,   and  on  the  same  story  were  the 
archives,  a  rich   and  valuable  collection    of  curi- 
ous   correspondence,    the    accumulation    of   more 
than  two  centuries.      There,  in  a  particular  apart- 
ment, were  preserved   in   silver   boxes,     the    ori- 
ginals  of  the    different   treaties    of  peace  written 
upon  parchment.     We  must  here  relate  an  anec- 
dote  of  M.   de  Talleyrand,  which   we   shall  give 
without  note  or  comment. 

One  of  the  clerks  of  the  ministerial  office,  who 
had  always  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  honesty,  was 
directed  to  examine  a  quantity  of  documents  in 
the  room  where  the  treaties  were  kept.  He  there 
committed  several  thefts  in  succession,  which  for 
a  long  time  remained  unsuspected,  and  were  at 
last  discovered  only  by  chance.  One  day  M.  de 
Talleyrand  sent  one  of  his  secretaries  to  collect 
information  which  required  that  several  treaties 
should  be  examined.  On  looking  into  the  first 
silver-box  that  came  to  hand,  he  found  the  bottom 
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taken  out ;  and  upon  examining  several  others,  he 
discovered  the  same  deficiency.  He  immediately 
returned  to  the  minister  and  informed  him  of  the 
discovery  he  had  just  made.  "  I  particularly  re- 
quest that  you  will  say  nothing  about  it  to  any 
one,"  said  M.  de  Talleyrand.  "  I  have  very  good 
reason  for  suspicion,  but  it  must  not  be  known 
that  it  was  possible  for  a  thief  to  be  connected 
with  the  foreign  office." 

To  prevent  suspicion,  he  allowed  three  or  four- 
days  to  pass  by ;  after  this  time  had  elapsed,  he 
sent  for  the  clerk  whom  he  suspected  of  having 
committed  the  theft. 

"  You  may  as  well  confess  every  thing,"  said 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  "  for  all  denial  will  be  useless. 
You  are  the  only  person  employed  in  that  room, 
and  consequently  you  alone" 

The  unhappy  man  burst  into  tears. 
'  Compose  yourself,"   said  the  minister,   "  you 
can  no  longer  remain  here ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
ruin    you,  because  I  know  you   have  a  wife  and 
family.     What  is  the  amount  of  your  salary?" 

"  Three  thousand  six  hundred  francs." 

"  Very  well.  Now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  can  do 
for  you  ,  but  you  must  promise  me  that  you  will 
keep  my  secret  as  I  promise  to  keep  yours,     I  will 
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procure  a  mission  for  you,  which  you  must  fail 
in  fulfilling ;  you  will  consequently  be  dismissed 
for  neglect,  and  by  way  of  indemnity,  your  wife 
shall  receive  half  of  your  salary  for  three  years. 
Now  you  may  go." 

This  circumstance  was  known  but  to  very  few 
persons.  We  must  now  continue  our  domiciliary 
visits  to  the  Hotel  de  Maurepas.  Here  flourished 
M.  Barbier  du  Bocage,  who  afterwards  was  so  in- 
dignant at  the  Emperor's  conquests  because  they 
were  injurious  to  the  sale  of  his  new  maps.  Here 
too  flourished  M.  de  Rosenstiel,  the  secretary  of  the 
French  legation  at  Rastadt,  who  almost  miracu- 
lously escaped  the  assassin's  dagger.  Here  also 
was  the  students'  office,  entrusted  to  the  gentle 
administration  of  M.  Tessier,  the  oldest  man  in 
office,  and  who  had  been  there  ever  since  the  Duke 
of  Choiseul's  administration.  M.  de  Guines,  after 
twenty  years'  residence  in  China,  found  shelter 
there.  Mr.  Fox  also  was  constant  in  his  visits 
there,  at  the  period  of  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
He  had  obtained  the  use  of  a  small  office,  and 
free  access  to  the  manuscripts  kept  among  the 
archives.  As  to  the  students,  we  shall  leave 
them  to  study  at  their  leisure,  Vatel,  Grotius  and 
Putfendorf,  make  extracts   from  the  history  of  the 
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wars  and  negotiations  which  preceded  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia,  and  get  up  breakfast  parties  at 
the  Rocher  de  Cancale.  The  time  in  which  they 
flourished  was  after  the  foundation  of  the  empire, 
and  we  shall  speak  of  them  again,  when  we  treat 
of  those  times.  Besides,  they  deserve  an  especial 
and  entire  chapter  to  themselves.  They  consi- 
dered themselves  M.  de  Talleyrand's  children,  and 
by  this  title,  they  have  a  right  to  further  notice. 

After  the  minute  description  we  have  given  of 
the  two  offices,  we  must  now  return  to  the  famous 
private  office,  the  members  of  which  ran  the  risk  of 
having  their  mistresses  poisoned,  and  who  were  all 
well  known  to  be  foundlings  according  to  the  allega- 
tions of  our  good  friend  the  foreign  pamphleteer.  The 
private  closet  was  an  office  composed  of  two  very 
small  rooms.  The  minister  himself  was  the  head  of 
this  office,  and  his  private  room  had  a  door  commu- 
nicating with  the  first  of  these  two  closets.  He 
sometimes  however  delegated  his  supremacy  to 
M.  Osmond,  an  excellent  man  extremely  attached  to 
him  and  his  family,  and  who  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  his  private  affairs.  M.  Osmond's  brother 
superintended  the  education  of  M.  de  Talleyrand's 
two  nephews,  Messrs.  Louis  and  Edmond  de 
Perigord.     Very  few  persons  were  allowed  to  enter 
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this  office,  except  when  the  minister  was  out ; 
when  at  home,  as  he  was  very  frequently  in  the 
office,  and  not  over-fond  of  strange  faces,  the  doors 
were  closed  even  against  most  of  the  ministerial 
clerks.  Here,  the  most  important  of  the  current 
business  was  transacted.  When  M.  de  Talleyrand 
had  something  to  dictate,  one  of  his  secretaries 
was  called  into  his  private  room.  All  the  minis- 
ter's private  correspondence  was  carried  on  in  the 
private  office.  All  the  diplomatic  notes  emanated 
from  the  room  of  the  chief  of  division,  and  those 
which  were  found  difficult  to  compose  were  gene- 
rally intrusted  to  M.  d'Hauterive,  or  sometimes  to 
M.  Chevalier,  the  author  of  "  A  Journey  to  Troas," 
who  was  then  M.  de  Talleyrand's  librarian,  and  is 
now  head  librarian  at  Saint  Genevieve. 

The  secretaries  of  the  private  office,  exclusive  of 
M.  Osmond,  their  friend  and  occasional  chief, 
were  few  in  number.  The  first  among  these,  both  in 
time  and  in  merit,  was  Bourjot,  who  never  sought 
employment  out  of  the  department  in  which  we 
may  say,  he  was  born.  He  died  a  few  years  since 
much  regretted  by  his  friends,  having  successively 
reached  the  grade  of  chief  of  the  first  division,  and 
counseller  of  state. 

Under  the  administration  of  M.  de  Damas,   he 
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was   the  real   minister  for  foreign  affairs.     After 
him  came  Tony  Roederer,  son  of  the  senator  of  that 
name,  who  left  this  department  at  the  period  of 
the  creation  of  auditors   of  the   state  council,  of 
which    he   was   one.     He    afterwards    married   a 
niece  of  the   Prince  of  Neufchatel,  and  was  Pre- 
fect of  Thrasymene,  under  the  Emperor.     The  two 
other  secretaries  were  M.  Damour,  the  son  of  an 
old  steward  of  the  house  of  Perigord,  a  man  of 
sound  merit,  and  the  most  industrious  of  all  the 
secretaries  ;  and  lastly,  a  young  man  whom  M.  de 
Talleyrand   treated   with   marks   of   distinguished 
favour,    and  who  was    taken    from    the    office    of 
diplomatic  students,  in  which  he  had  been  placed 
in  consequence  of  a  visit  paid  by  the  First  Consul 
to   the  Prytaneum.      Three  pupils   of  the    Pryta- 
neum,  were,   on   this  visit,  much  noticed  by  the 
First  Consul,  who  examined  them  himself,  granted 
them   pensions    and   placed   them  in   the  foreign 
office.     Their  names  were  Auguste  de  Lajonchere, 
Maxime  de  Villemarest,    and  Paulin  Mahon.     One 
only  is  now  alive.     These  were  the  honest  found- 
lings which  the  foreign  author  is  pleased  to  repre- 
sent as   a  sort  of  isolated  beings  without   home, 
country,  or  family.     We  must,   however,   confess 
that  all  his  assertions  are  not  equally  false.     Our 
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conscience  will  not  allow  us  to  deny  the  story 
about  the  collection  of  seals  of  the  different  sove- 
reigns and  embassies  in  Europe ;  but  we  can  inform 
our  readers  that  the  same  may  be  found  in  London, 
at  Berlin,  at  Rome,  at  Vienna,  and  at  Madrid, 
St.  Petersburgh,  and  Naples.  It  is  said  that  one 
day  a  foreign  ambassador  having  complained  to 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  that  one  of  his  dispatches  had 
been  unsealed,  after  listening  with  great  attention 
to  his  complaint,  the  minister  replied  in  a  friendly 
and  confidential  tone  : 

"  Mr.  Ambassador,  I  will  wager  that  I  can 
guess  how  the  thing  has  happened :  I  am 
convinced,  that  your  dispatch  has  been  opened 
by  some  one  who  wished  to  know  what  was 
inside." 

The  ambassador  was  so  surprised  and  confounded 
at  the  simple  truth  of  the  answer,  that  he  did  not 
know  what  to  say.  We  believe,  though  we  cannot 
vouch  for  the  fact,  that  this  occurred  to  the  Cheva- 
lier d'Azzara,  the  Spanish  ambassador.  As  to 
mistresses,  these  gentlemen  stood  in  no  need  of 
any  one  to  direct  their  choice  ;  and  we  have  already 
shown  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  so  expert  in  this 
delicate  matter,  that  with  the  best  possible  inten- 
tions, he  was  too  much  occupied  for  himself,   to 
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have  any  time  to  devote  to  the  pleasures  of  others. 
He  certainly  sometimes  shut  his  eyes  to  these 
things,  and  he  even  encouraged  the  retiring  timi- 
dity of  some  by  his  advice  and  example  ;  but  really 
he  went  no  further. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

Another  word  on  the  closet  of  foreign  affairs — The  monkey,  and 
the  sealed  letters — Attachment  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  of  those 
ahout  him — His  kindness  to  his  secretaries — Irregularity  of 
business — Forty-five  clerks — Madame  Bonaparte's  caprices — 
Anecdote  of  M.  Denon  and  Madame  Grant — School-boytrick — 
Tendency  to  mystification — Family  anecdote — Alliance  with 
the  First  Consul — M.  de  Talleyrand's  niece  and  Lucien  Bona- 
parte— The  orange,  and  the  marriage  present — Arrogance  of 
rank — Ball  at  the  foreign  office — The  artists'  supper — Indirect 
lesson — The  three  Consuls,  and  the  three  actresses — The  master 
surpassed  by  the  scholar — The  rabbit  hunt — Audience  granted 
by  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  a  banker — The  secret  sold — Enmity 
between  Fouche  and  M.  de  Talleyand — Serving  and  flattering — 
Scene  in  the  First  Consul's  closet — M.  de  Talleyrand's  visit  to 
the  Chevalier  d'Azzara — The  Princess  Santa-Croce — The  Am- 
bassador deceived  by  the  truth,  and  the  evil  repaired — The  Pavil- 
ion de  la  Muette — Seguin  and  his  island — The  dinner  to  twelve 
persons,  and  cruel  disappointment  of  a  doctor — Childishness  of 
clever  men — The  oyster  breakfast. 

One  more  word  upon  M.  de  Talleyrand's  closet. 
In  our  list  we  omitted  one  person  without  a  name, 
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but  whom  we  cannot  resolve  upon  passing  over  in 
silence,  on  account  of  her  gracefulness  and  dex- 
terity. This  was  a  little  female  ape,  which  M. 
Denon  had  presented  to  Madame  de  Talleyrand,  or 
rather  to  Madame  Grant,  for  we  must  not  forget,  that 
although  the  marriage  had  been  long  consummated, 
it  was  not  yet  concluded.  Little  Simia  used  to  find 
much  amusement  in  the  office,  which  she  visited 
very  regularly,  especially  in  fine  weather,  because 
at  that  time,  the  gate  was  always  left  open,  which 
led  to  the  garden  where  the  minister's  secretaries 
used  to  pass  their  leisure  hours.  We  must  not 
suppose  that  the  business  in  the  office  of  the  minis- 
ter for  foreign  affairs  was  as  constant  and  regular 
as  in  that  of  the  other  ministers.  Sometimes  a 
whole  week  would  pass  without  any  thing  to  do  ; 
then  suddenly  business  of  so  pressing  a  nature 
would  come  in,  that  it  became  necessary  to  work 
day  and  night.  Whenever  this  occurred,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  with  what  ardour  the  four 
young  men  we  have  just  mentioned,  devoted  them- 
selves to  business  ;  though  the  eldest  of  them  was 
not  then  more  than  twenty-four  years  old.  The 
fact  is,  they  adored  M.  de  Talleyrand,  because  he 
never  suffered  a  reproach  to  escape  his  lips,  because 
he  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  saying  something 
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kind  to  them,  because  he  invited  them  to  his 
dinners,  to  his  balls,  and  soieres,and  because  besides 
their  regular  salary,  he  used  now  and  then  to  say 
to  them,  "  I  think  you  should  pay  a  little  visit  to 
M.  Bresson" — meaning  thereby,  that  the  head 
financier  had  a  little  gratuity  for  them.  No  man 
knew  how  to  win  the  affection  of  those  about 
him  so  effectually  as  M.  de  Talleyrand.  And  the 
body  of  employes  in  this*department,  in  which  the 
business  was  then  so  active,  so  various,  in  which 
few  days  passed  without  the  arrival  or  departure  of 
a  courier,  and  which  was  carrying  on  negotiations 
with  all  the  European  powers  at  the  same  time, 
was  by  no  means  numerous.  It  consisted  of  forty- 
five  persons  only,  including  the  minister.  But  this 
does  not  include  little  Simia ;  and  we  must  not 
consider  her  entirely  a  useless  member  of  the  esta- 
blishment, for  she  soon  became  an  excellent  hand 
at  sealing  letters.  Her  reputation  indeed  soon 
increased  so  greatly,  that  she  changed  mistresses. 
Madame  Bonaparte  having  heard  of  her,  wished  to 
have  her ;  Madame  Grant  was  obliged  to  make  the 
sacrifice,  and  little  Simia  was  transferred  from  the 
office  of  foreign  affairs  to  the  menagerie  at  Mal- 
maison. 

Now  that  we  have  mentioned  M.  Denon,  we  must 
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here  relate  an  anecdote  which  is  so  well  known,  that 
we  should  pass  it  over  in  silence,  did  we  not  fear 
to  incur  the  grave  charge  of  omission.  A  short 
time  after  the  return  of  the  army  from  Egypt, 
together  with  the  learned  men  who  were  connected 
with  that  glorious  expedition,  M.  de  Talleyrand 
invited  M.  Denon  to  dinner. 

"He  is,"  said  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  Madame  Grant, 
who  was  to  do  the  honours  on  this  occasion,  "a  very 
amiable  man,  and  an  author ;  and  authors  are  very 
fond  of  being  questioned  about  their  works.  I  will 
send  you  his  travels  to  read,  so  that  you  may  talk 
to  him  about  them.  Accordingly  M.  de  Talleyrand 
sent  into  Madame  Grant's  room  the  promised  volume. 
She  read  it  diligently,  and  found  herself  qualified 
to  congratulate  the  author.  After  the  guests  were 
seated  at  table.  "  Ah  Sir,  said  she  to  M.  Denon, 
"  I  cannot  express  to  you  what  pleasure  I  have 
derived  from  reading  your  adventures." 
"  Madam,  you  are  too  good  " 
"  Not  at  all,  I  assure  you.  Dear  me,  how  hor- 
ridly dull  it  must  have  been  for  you  all  alone,  on  a 
desert  island;  I  was  exceedingly  interested  in  it; 

but what  a  droll  figure  you  must  have  cut,  with 

vour  large  sugar-loaf  cap  ?  " 

"  Really,  Madam,  J.  do  not  understand " 

VOL.   III.  L 
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"  Ah !  yes,  I  felt  for  all  your  troubles.  Did 
you  suffer  much  after  your  shipwreck  ?" 

"  But,  Madam,  I  don't  know—" 

"  How  happy  you  must  have  been  the  day  you 
found  Friday  !" 

M.  de  Talleyrand  had  sent  her  the  adventures  of 
"  Robinson  Crusoe"  to  read,  and  he  sat  opposite 
at  table,  enjoying  in  M.  Denon's  polite  embarrass- 
ment, the  result  of  his  school-boy  trick. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  M.  de  Talley- 
rand's mind,  is  a  tendency  to  mystify  others  ;  and  we 
have  just  shown  that  the  beautiful  woman  who  was 
soon  destined  to  pride  herself  on  being  connected 
with  one  of  the  greatest  names  in    France,  could 
not  escape  the  effects   of  this  constant   necessity. 
We  shall  add  to  the  anecdote  just  related,  another 
which  we  obtained  from  a  lady,  who  at  that  time 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
— we  mean  the  beautiful  and  witty  Marchioness  of 
Sainte-Croix.     No  one,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
contributed  more  powerfully  to  the  establishment 
of  the  consulship  than  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  the 
ministry  of  foreign  affairs  had  amply  rewarded  his 
services.    At  the  early  period  of  the  government,  M. 
de  Talleyrand's  enthusiastic  admiration  might  have 
been  considered  final.    He  was  everywhere  heard  to 
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extol  the  First  Consul  to  the  skies,  relate  the 
sallies  of  his  wit,  and  give  instances  of  the  depth 
of  his  understanding. 

A  circumstance  however,  soon  occurred  of  ra- 
ther a  delicate  nature  for  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.  The  First  Consul  wished  his  family  to 
from  matrimonial  alliances  with  great  families.  His 
sister  Paulina,  at  that  time  Madame  Le  Clerc, 
had  consequently  not  yet  contracted  the  first  noble 
alliance  of  Bonaparte's  family,  by  a  marriage  with 
Prince  Camille  Borghese,  through  the  mediation  of 
the  Chevalier  Angiolini,  the  Tuscan  minister  in 
France.  He  wished  that  his  brother  Lucien,  who 
had  lost  his  wife,  should  marry  Mademoiselle  Me- 
lanie  de  Perigord,  daughter  of  Count  Archambault, 
and  the  minister's  own  niece.  Though  M.  de 
Talleyrand  was  not  particularly  desirous  to  bring- 
about  this  marriage,  his  situation  in  the  new  govern- 
ment demanded  that  he  should  appear  anxious 
to  promote  it.  News,  however,  suddenly  arrived  at 
the  Tuileries  that  Mademoiselle  Melanie  had  just 
married  M.  Juste  de  Noailles.  When  this  marriage 
became  known,  M.  de  Talleyrand  hastened  to 
the  First  Consul,  and  declared  that  it  had  been 
done   contrary  to  his  wish.      At    the    same  time, 

l  2 
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he  sent  his  niece  a  marriage  present  remarkable  for 
its  extreme  simplicity —an  orange. 

The  fact  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  superiority 
of  his  mind,  and  his  truly  philosophical  notions, 
he  never  was  able  to  get  the  better  of  the  weakness 
of  being  vain  of  that  illustrious  birth  which  mere 
chance  had  bestowed  upon  him.  We  mentioned 
however,  in  the  beginning  of  this  work,  that  M. 
de  Tallevrand  was  not  of  the  elder  branch  of 
the  house  of  Perigord  ;  but  he  never  neglected 
any  occasion  to  elevate  that  branch  of  which 
he  had  made  himself  the  chief.  On  several 
occasions,  even  during  the  republic,  he  gave 
signs  of  aristocratic  insolence  ;  his  favourite 
expression  towards  those  who  in  the  time  of 
the  consulship,  were  denominated  upstarts,  is 
well  known. 

"It  is  easy  to  perceive,"  said  he,  "  that  they 
are   not   much   used    to    the    drawing-room." 

This  saying  is  very  just  and  appropriate,  and 
God  knows  how  many,  during  the  time  of  the 
directory  and  consulship  made  their  first  appear- 
ance there.  At  this  time  an  equality  prevailed 
among  all  ranks,  which  admitted  of  no  distinction  ; 
we  mean  among  all  who  were  received  in  the  same 
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drawing-room.     Artists  of  every  description,  men 
who  contribute  more  than  any  others  to  the  happi- 
ness or  at  least  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  were 
received  and  welcomed  every  where,  and  no  line  of 
distinction  was  drawn  between   citizen-artists  and 
citizen-ministers.      M.  de  Talleyrand  was  the  first 
to  re-establish  these  social  differences,  which  he  did 
after  a  magnificent  ball  given  to  the  members  of 
the  foreign  office.     To  this  ball  a  number  of  opera 
dancers  had  been  invited  ;  and  it  was  customary  at 
that  time  to  finish  the  entertainment  by  a  supper. 
When    supper   was  announced,  Vestris    as   usual 
came  forward  with  a  low  bow,  and  offered  his  hand 
to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ladies  in  the  com- 
pany.  On  observing  this,  M.  de  Talleyrand  desired 
the  servants  to  inform  the  artists  that  their  supper 
was  laid. in  another  room.    This  gave  great  dissatis- 
faction,   made  a  considerable  noise,  and  became 
for  several  days  the  sole  subject  of  conversation 
at  Paris. 

* 

It  must  not  however  be  supposed  that  this  was 
merely  an  act  of  calculated  rudeness  in  M.  de 
Talleyrand  ;  it  was  giving  a  lesson  indirectly  to  the 
First  Consul  upon  the  social  distinctions  ;  and  on 
this  score  undoubtedly,  the  pupil  went  further 
than  tin*  master  could   have  wished.     A  few  days 
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previously,  the  three  Consuls  had  been  present  at  a 
grand  dinner  given  at  Versailles,  to  which  all  the 
great  actors  and  actresses  in  Paris  were  invited. 
Next  day  the  newspapers  announced  officially, 
that  the  First  Consul  took  down  Mademoiselle 
Contat  to  dinner,  Cambaceres,  Mademoiselle  De- 
vienne,  and  M.  Lebrun  Mademoiselle  Meseray.  M. 
de  Talleyrand  was  much  shocked  at  this ;  he 
agreed  on  this  point  with  Count  de  Segur,  and  was 
desirous  of  introducing  the  forms  and  customs  of 
the  old  regime  into  the  new  court,  together  with 
the  inequalities  of  rank  which  necessarily  attend 
them.  What  must  M.  de  Talleyrand  have  thought 
three  or  four  years  after,  when,  as  grand  cham- 
berlain, he  had  the  honour  of  standing  behind  the 
Emperor's  chair  at  the  state  dinners  ?  About  the 
same  time,  and  with  the  same  intention  of  direct- 
ing Bonaparte's  propensities  towards  old-fashioned 
customs  of  royalty,  which  are  now  entirely  forgot- 
ten, he  wished  to  afford  him  the  pleasure  of  an  ex- 
clusive hunt.  M.  de  Talleyrand  who  was  then 
living  in  his  beautiful  mansion  at  Neuilly,  which 
afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Princess 
Pauline,  and  ultimately  into  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  made  all  the  necessary  preparations. 
One  little  obstacle  however  presented  itself,  which 
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was,  that  the  park  was  totally  free  from  game. 
M.  de  Talleyrand  was  not  to  be  stopped  by  such 
a  difficulty  :  he  sent  to  the  Quai  de  La  Vallee, 
which  was  not  then  celebrated  for  its  present 
beautiful  market,  built  upon  the  site  of  the  old 
church  of  the  Grands- Augustins,  and  purchased 
there  two  or  three  hundred  rabbits,  which  were  let 
loose  in  the  woods,  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
recover  their  love  of  independence  with  their  liberty. 
But  rabbits,  in  this  case  at  least,  are  like  men 
who,  when  once  accustomed  to  the  yoke,  refuse 
their  freedom  when  offered  to  them.  The  day 
for  the  hunt  having  arrived,  these  poor  tame  ani- 
mals, instead  of  running  away  from  the  sportsmen, 
came  in  a  body  to  the  castle  gate,  and  ran  between 
the  legs  of  the  First  Consul,  as  if  to  implore  his 
protection ;  and  he  became  their  protector,  before  he 
became  that  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 
The  blood  of  the  rabbits  was  spared,  and  the  First 
Consul  certainly  was  more  diverted  with  that  day's 
failure  than  with  all  the  royal  hunts  which  were 
revived  under  the  Empire,  and  were  always  a  source 
of  annoyance  to  him.  As  we  are  now  stringing 
together  some  detached  anecdotes  of  which  M.  de 
Talleyrand  was  either  the  hero  or  the  author,  and 
which  relate   to  the  first  years  of  the  consulship, 
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we  shall  not  quit  the  subject,  though  it  is  worn 
rather  thread-bare,  until  we  reach  the,  end  of  the 
chapter  when  we  must  take  breath  and  direct  our 
steps  another  way. 

One  day,  a  banker  who  had  often  visited  M. 
de  Talleyrand,  wrote  to  him  to  request  an  audience. 
This  was  granted.  At  that  time  a  report  was 
current  at  Paris,  that  George  III,  King  of  Great 
Britain,  was  dead,  and  this  report  was  of  course 
expected  to  affect  the  funds  materially.  The  in- 
discreet speculator,  when  admitted  into  M.  de 
Talleyrand's  closet,  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  the 
motive  of  his  requesting  an  audience,  though  at 
the  same  time  he  acknowledged  the  indiscretion  of 
this  motive. 

"  How!"  said  Talleyrand  with  that  impertur- 
bable gravity  so  peculiar  to  him,  "  not  at  all;  there 
is  no  indiscretion  whatever,  and  I  shall  be  delighted 
if  the  information  I  have  to  give  you  is  of  any  use 
to  you." 

The  banker  rubbed  his  hands  with  delight,  and 
was  profuse  in  his  thanks. 

Now  I  must  tell  you,"  continued  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand, with  an  air  of  confidence,  "  some  say  that 
the  King  of  England  is  dead,  others  that  he  is 
not  dead  :  for  my  own  part,  I  believe  neither  the  one 
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report  nor  the  other;  I  tell  you  this  in  confidence; 
but  for  heaven's  sake  do  not  commit  me." 

M.  de  Talleyrand  notwithstanding  his  ex- 
treme subtility,  committed  himself,  or  rather 
was  committed  by  the  indiscretion  of  those 
to  whom  he  entrusted  his  secrets.  In  one  very 
delicate  circumstance,  to  repair  the  harm  done, 
he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  reversing 
the  sense  of  his  famous  axiom,  "  speech  was  be- 
stowed upon  man  to  enable  him  to  disguise  his 
thoughts."  The  Chevalier  d'Azzara,  whose 
name  will  frequently  occur  in  the  course  of 
this  work,  was,  as  we  have  before  stated,  the 
Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris.  He  had  either  dis- 
covered or  purchased  the  confidence  of  a  project 
which  was  kept  a  great  secret,  and  was  extremely 
interesting  to  his  government.  We  must  here 
explain  that  a  violent  rivalry  existed  between  two 
of  the  consular  ministers,  the  two  men  who  had 
the  greatest  influence   over  the  First  Consul,  and 

* 

who,  in  spite  of  their  forced  politeness  to  each 
other,  were  continually  seeking  to  injure  each 
other  in  the  opinion  of  their  master.  Fouche, 
a  child  of  the  revolution,  wished,  as  much  as 
possible  to  circumscribe  the  action  of  government 
to  the  limits  laid  down   by  the  revolution;    M.  de 
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Talleyrand,  on  the  other  hand,  brought  up  under 
the  old  regime,  was  continually  urging  the  First 
Consul  to  break  through  the  fetters  which 
the  revolution  had  imposed  upon  him.  Fouche 
served  the  Consul  without  flattery  ;  M.  de  Talley- 
rand served  also,  but  above  all  things  he  flattered; 
and  as  may  be  expected,  he  succeeded,  even  to 
the  extent  of  procuring  Fouche's  dismissal  from 
the  ministry,  as  wre  shall  relate  in  its  proper  place. 
In  the  affair  we  are  relating,  Fouche  had  been 
beforehand  with  him,  his  police  having  gained 
intelligence  of  the  indiscretion  which  put  the 
Chevalier  d'Azzara  in  possession  of  so  advan- 
tageous a  secret,  he  went  and  informed  the 
First  Consul  of  the  fact.  Bonaparte  imme- 
diately sent  for  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
flew  into  a  violent  passion,  inveighed  against  the 
treason  of  false  agents,  and  declared  they  ought 
to  be  exposed  and  punished  as  an  example  to 
others.  M.  de  Talleyrand  with  his  usual  calmness 
let  the  storm  blow  over;  then  addressing  the 
First  Consul,  told  him  that  he  could  not  imagine 
how  such  a  thing  had  happened ;  but  that  in  such 
a  case  it  was  much  better  to  hush  up  the  business, 
avoid  scandal,  and  not  commit  the  government 
\\  ilh  the  other  powers. 
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"  After  all,  General,"  he  continued,  "  there 
is  no  great  harm  done ;  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
repair  it;  I  am  going  this  moment  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  the  matter  shall 
be  all  settled  in  two  hours." 

The  minister  accordingly  went  to  the  ambassador, 
who  then  lived  in  the  rue  du  Montblanc,  where 
he  occupied  Madame  de  Montesson's  house  with 
the  superannuated  but  refined  Princess  of  Santa 
Croce,  who  did  her  best  to  hide  the  wrinkles  on 
her  neck  with  a  velvet  ribbon  enriched  with  dia- 
monds, and  who  in  familiar  conversation,  used 
promiscuously  any  energetic  Italian  word  that 
came  uppermost,  which  she  gallicised  in  speaking 
French.  After  the  usual  forms  of  courtesy,  M. 
de  Talleyrand  told  the  Chevalier  d'Azzara  that 
for  some  days  past  he  had  intended  to  commu- 
nicate a  project  in  confidence,  which  was  deeply 
interesting  to  both  cabinets.  He  then  confided  to 
him  what  the  ambassador  was  already  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with.  M.  d'Azzara  was  very 
skilful  at  the  old  game  of  diplomacy  ;  and  remark- 
ing the  tone  of  sincerity  with  which  the  minis- 
ter spoke,  he  immediately  concluded  that  M.  de 
Talleyrand  was  making  him  a  false  communication, 
and  had   no    doubt  that  the  statement  was  made 
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only  to  deceive  him  ;  he,  therefore,  inferred  that 
the  person  who  had  sold  or  given  up  the  secret 
to  him,  was  guilty  of  double  dealing,  and  when 
he  delivered  the  first  documents  to  him,  was  only 
acting  as  the  minister's  agent.  Having  made  these 
salutary  reflections,  the  moment  M.  de  Talleyrand 
was  gone,  the  ambassador,  thinking  he  would 
outwit  him,  dispatched  a  courier  to  Madrid,  re- 
questing the  Spanish  cabinet  to  consider  null  and 
void  the  contents  of  his  last  dispatch.  This  trick 
of  diplomatic  deception  remained  for  a  long  time 
secret,  and  its  success  prevented  the  First  Consul, 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  Fouche,  from  look- 
ing into  the  source  of  the  indiscretion,  or  treason, 
or  whatever  it  might  be  called. 

To  the  anecdotes  we  have  already  related,  we 
will  add  another  concerning  M.  de  Talleyrand's  pro- 
pensity to  mystify,  or  laugh  at  other  people.  M. 
de  Talleyrand  had  not  yet  purchased  the  vast  and 
beautiful  domain  of  Valencay  ;  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  he  could  resolve  upon  spending  the 
summer  at  Paris  ;  and  he  was  always  in  the  habit 
of  hiring  a  country  house  for  that  season.  We 
just  now  mentioned  the  rabbit  hunt  with  which 
lie  entertained  the  Emperor  at  Neuilly.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  he  occupied  the  pavilion  de  la  Muette 
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upon  the  heights  of  Passy,  overlooking  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  near  Renalagh.  To  this  house  he 
frequently  invited  a  man  of  high  reputation  as  a 
physician  at  Paris,  and  the  brother  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  who  ever  moved,  and 
still  moves  in  our  highest  circles.  In  addition  to 
his  worship  of  Esculapius,  (for  we  might  then 
make  use  of  this  term  without  risk  of  wounding 
anti-mythological  susceptibilities,)  the  doctor  had 
a  decided  inclination  for  the  god  Comus.  In 
fine,  the  doctor  was  considered,  and  not  without 
injustice,  a  finished  gourmand,  and  his  frequent 
visits  to  the  pavilion  de  la  Muette,  where  the  table 
was  exquisite,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
secured  him  as  a  patient,  M.  Grimod  de  la 
Reyniere,  one  of  the  lions  of  the  day,  as  well  as 
the  dowager  de  Cambise,  who  was  never  com- 
plete without  her  two  inseparable,  howling,  greedy 
pug  dogs.  The  wealthy  Seguin,  who,  recently 
died,  after  having  kept  M.  Ouvrard  five  years  in 
prison,  was  introduced  to  the  minister  under  the 
doctor's  auspices.  Seguin  had  made  an  enchant- 
ing residence  of  the  island  situated  near  the 
pont  de  Sevres,  to  which  he  had  given  its  name. 
As  a  country  neighbour,  he  conceived  the  project 
of  inviting  the  minister    to  dinner   in  order    that 
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he  might  have  the  honour  of  shewing  him  his 
house.  The  doctor,  whom  Seguin  spoke  to  about 
it,  was  requested  to  negotiate  the  matter.  After 
several  refusals,  M.  de  Talleyrand  at  last  accepted 
the  invitation,  but  on  the  express  condition  that 
that  there  should  not  be  more  than  twelve  at 
table,  and  that  he  should  himself  name  all  the 
guests,  except  the  master  of  the  house,  whom  he 
considered  a  guest  in  his  own  right.  The  terms 
were  accepted,  and  the  day  fixed.  Meanwhile,  the 
doctor  took  every  possible  pains  that  M.  Seguin's 
dinner,  in  which  he  of  course  expected  to  be 
included,  should  be  worthy  of  the  guest  for  whom 
it  was  intended.  Unfortunately,  the  doctor  did 
not  reckon  upon  the  humourous  propensities  of 
that  guest.  When  M.  de  Talleyrand  gave  him  the 
list  of  names,  he  ran  his  eyes  over  it,  and  was 
struck  with  astonishment  at  not  finding  his  own 
among  them.  Never  could  that  passage  of  Tacitus 
be  more  aptly  quoted  :  "  He  was  struck  with  the 
name,  the  more  so  because  it  was  not  there."  Seeing 
his  surprise,  which  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal : 

What   is    the    matter,   doctor?"  said  M.   de 
Talleyrand  to  him  very  quietly.     "  Ah  !"  he  con- 
tinued, without   giving  the  doctor  time   to   reply; 
:  I  see  how   it  is. — Perhaps,   it  is  because  I  did 
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not  ask  you  to  dinner  at  Seguin's. — No,  I  thought 
we  saw  each  other  often  enough  here — and  con- 
sequently.  ..." 

The  fact  is,  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  only  ac- 
cepted Seguin's  invitation  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
playing  the  doctor  a  trick,  by  making  him  loseagood 
dinner.  What  a  fund  of  puerility  do  we  frequently 
find  in  the  minds  of  those  we  are  accustomed  to 
look  upon  as  superior  men,  and  who  really  are  so  ; 
and  since  Newton  and  Marshal  Turenne  were 
fond  of  playing  with  kittens,  surely  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand had  an  equal  right  to  divert  himself  in- 
nocently at  the  expense  of  one  of  the  medical 
faculty  ! 

We  must  find  amusement  for  every  age  of  life  ; 
and  when  we  have  good  opportunity,  what  does  it 
matter  whether  the  cause  be  serious  or  frivolous  ? 
For  our  own  parts,  we  greatly  prefer  grown  up 
children  to  young  old  men. 

What  school-boy  is  there  who  would  not  claim 
the  story  of  M.  de  Talleyrand's  oyster  breakfast  ? 

This  was  the  payment  of  a  wager  which  M.  de 
Talleyrand  had  won  of  the  Duke  of  Laval.  The 
oysters,  according  to  the  conditions  agreed  upon, 
were  to  be  furnished  for  twelve  persons  ;  moreover, 
the  winner  was  to  have  the   right  of  naming  the 
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ten  other  guests.  Did  M.  de  Talleyrand  in  this 
case  act  as  every  body  else  would  have  done, 
invite  ten  of  his  friends  ?  No  such  thing :  this 
was  very  far  indeed  from  his  intention.  He  rpade 
very  careful  enquiries  for  ten  of  the  greatest 
oyster- eaters  in  Paris ;  these  he  chose  for  his 
guests,  so  that  the  Duke  de  Laval  had  to  pay  for 
five  hundred  dozen.  One  of  the  actors  in  this 
breakfast,  a  very  amiable  man,  fond  of  good 
eating  and  an  excellent  singer,  was  M.  Cloiseau, 
formerly  an  attorney,  who  on  this  occasion  was 
appointed  King  of  the  feast.  To  the  great  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  Amphitryon  who  did  not  pay, 
he  swallowed,  without  the  least  hesitation,  his 
fifty-fourth  dozen,  after  which  he  stopped,  al- 
leging, as  a  pretence,  that  he  must  partake  of  the 
other  dainties  of  the  breakfast. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

The  three  great  foundations  of  Napoleon's  reign — Negotiations 
■with  the  Court  of  Rome — Project  of  Concordat — Delicate  situ- 
ation of  M.  de  Talleyrand — Influence  of  persons  upon  principles 
— Pius  VII — M.  de  Talleyrand,  a  Cardinal — Disagreeable  re- 
collection of  the  cantoo  fermo  —  The  Pope's  brief  annulling 
the  excommunication  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  by  Pius  VI — The 
devotees,  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope — An  honest  govern- 
ment— Madame  Bonaparte^  intimate  associates — Recollection  of 
the  Director}' — The  boy-women — Purification  of  the  Consular 
Court — Strange  scruples— Madame  Grant — M.  de  Talleyrand's 
marriage — The  First  Consul's  marriage  mania — The  forced 
consent  —  Marriage  ceremony  and  avoided  publicity  —  The 
Mayor  of  Pierrefitte  and  a  Mayor  of  Paris — Duty  and  Com- 
plaisance— Influence  of  M.  de  Talleyrand's  marriage  —  His 
mother's  pension — The  New  Madame  de  Talleyrand — Con- 
versation between  Fouche  and  Napoleon — Severe  judgment  of 
Bonaparte — The  triumph  of  immorality — The  words  Monsieur 
and  Madame. 

The  three  most  remarkable   institutions   of  Na- 
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poleon's  reign  were  founded  during  the  Consul- 
ship, and  not  during  the  Empire  ;  and  what  is 
remarkable,  these  institutions  still  remain,  though 
the  Empire  is  destroyed.  At  Rome,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  are  no  outward  remains  of  repub- 
licanism, while  the  monuments  of  the  Emperors 
still  bear  testimony  of  the  gigantic  splendour 
of  the  city  of  Augustus  and  the  Caesars.  The 
three  great  institutions  we  allude  to,  are  the  Civil 
Code,  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Catholic  Worship,  which  last,  it  is 
true,  can  be  looked  upon  only  as  a  restoration.  Ca- 
tholicism had  hitherto  been  persecuted  and  reviled 
by  the  revolution,  completely  blotted  out  from 
public  education,  and  professed  only  in  secret  by 
those  who  adhered  to  its  tenets.  Its  restoration 
powerfully  contributed  to  strengthen  the  consular 
government,  which  by  such  means  became  con- 
nected with  the  old  regime  through  the  link  of 
religion,  before  imitating  any  of  its  worldly  forms 
or  customs.  In  this  great  affair,  M.  de  Talleyrand 
found  himself,  as  we  may  well  imagine,  in  a  most 
delicate  situation.  He  did  not  wish  to  resume  the 
profession  he  had  so  scandalously  abjured;  and 
yet,  as  he  could  not  offend  the  First  Consul,  the 
only  way  in  which  he  could  get  over  the  difficulty 
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was  by  the  following  pretence  :  he  was  bound  to 
pay  homage  to  the  church  in  order  to  withdraw 
himself  for  ever  from  its  power.  This  was 
virtually  acknowledging  it,  and  in  case  of  a  refusal, 
proclaiming  himself  its  professed  advocate. 

Let  us  now  examine  matters  as  connected  with 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  reverting  hereafter  to  the  insti- 
tution of  the  legion,  of  which  he  was  a  principal 
promoter.  Personal  questions,  which  people  often 
affect  to  disregard,  ought  certainly  to  give  way  to 
questions  of  principle  ;  but  often  the  temper  and 
disposition  exercise  great  influence  in  the  solutions 
of  the  most  important  questions.  Thus  in  the  sub- 
ject we  are  now  treating,  no  one  can  deny  that  this 
influence  existed  in  the  person  of  Pope  Pius  VII. 
We  have  seen,  before  his  accession  to  the  pontifical 
throne,  when  he  was  only  Bishop  of  Imola,  that 
he  did  not  disguise  the  affection  he  bore  the 
French.  The  First  Consul  had  not  forgotten  that 
during  his  first  campaign  in  Italy,  Cardinal  Chia- 
ramonti  had  published  a  sermon  abounding  with 
republican  principles,  which  produced  a  great  sen- 
sation in  the  population  of  northern  Italy  ;  and  he 
depended  upon  the  acquiescence  of  the  Holy  See, 
which  has  always  shewn  a  disposition  to  bend, 
when  it  was  afraid  of  breaking.      Pius  Vil,  in  a  life 
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of  sacrifice,  resignation,  and  ill-managed,  though 
conscientious  opposition,  rather  resembled  the  Popes 
of  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  than  he  pursued  the 
pitiful  ambition  of  the  modern  pontiffs.  Too  evi- 
dently attached  to  the  possession  of  their  temporal 
kingdom,  these  pontiffs  had  not  sufficient  penetra- 
tion to  discover,  that  the  more  they  appeared  in  their 
capacity  of  tempor  al  head  of  theRoman  State,  the 
more  would  their  spiritual  power  over  the  catholics 
of  Europe  be  abridged.  But  Pius  VII  had  more 
enlarged  views  when  he  sacrificed  the  petty  vanity 
of  the  Pope  to  the  glory  and  interest  ofthe  Church  ; 
and  by  renouncing  all  political  opinions  of  men, 
and  their  forms  of  government,  he  appeared  to 
declare  that  the  catholic  religion,  and  the  church  of 
Rome  had  nothing  to  do  with  aristocracy,  or  de- 
mocracy— with  absolute  or  republican  power,  except 
perhaps  to  check  despotism,  as  contrary  to  chris- 
tian morality.  He  thought  no  doubt,  that  if  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  representative  he  was,  had  appeared 
on  the  earth  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  republic  he 
would  have  said,  "Render  to  the  republic,  the  things 
which  belong  to  the  republic,"  as  he  said  to  the 
existing  empire,  "  Render  to  Caesar  the  things 
which  are  Caesar's." 

Such  were  the  personal  feelings  of  Pius  VII,  from 
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the  beginning  of  the  consulship.  When  negotia- 
tions were  set  on  foot  with  the  court  of  Rome,  they 
were  conducted  by  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  a  man  of  a 
very  superior  mind.  These  negotiations  were  at 
first  kept  secret,  for  the  First  Consul  was  obliged 
to  deal  cautiously  with  the  almost  innate  irreligion 
which  generally  prevailed.  He  soon  however,  gave 
his  political  thoughts  full  sway  ;  the  conferences 
were  avowed,  conducted  with  due  solemnity, 
and  the  Pope's  legate,  Cardinal  Caprara  was  sent  to 
Paris.  It  has  been  said,  and  even  published,  that 
Bonaparte  at  this  time,  notwithstanding  M.  de 
Talleyrand's  undoubted  utility  to  him  as  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  had  a  great  desire  to  see  the 
minister  in  a  situation  more  in  unison  with  his 
former  profession,  in  which  he  might  still  have  an 
opportunity  of  profiting  by  his  advice.  It  has  even 
been  said  that  he  offered  M.  de  Talleyrand  a  cardi- 
nal's hat,  with  a  promise  of  placing  him  at  the 
head  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

Notwithstanding  these  assertions,  they  can 
hardly  be  received  as  true  ;  for  it  would  have  been 
altogether  contrary  to  the  First  Consul's  principles 
to  have  admitted  a  priest,  in  his  priestly  capacity, 
to  any  share  in  the  administration.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  very  much  averse  to  that  species  of  scandal, 
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which  excited  the  indignation  of  a  few  of  the 
faithful,  against  the  priests  who  had  abandoned 
their  profession.  If  however,  he  ever  did  speak 
about  M.  de  Talleyrand  re-entering  the  church, 
and  making  him  a  Cardinal,  it  never  could  have  been 
seriously,  and  certainly  not  without  the  minister's 
previous  sanction.  Besides,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  sort  of  vocation  M.  de  Tallevrand  must  have 
had  for  a  profession  he  had  voluntarily  quitted,  and 
which  he  had  originally  embraced  much  against  his 
inclination,  and  when  under  the  insuperable  con- 
troul  of  his  family.  On  this  subject  it  is  related, 
that  one  day  hearing  some  one  humming  an  air 
which  he  very  much  disliked,  he  said  to  the  ill- 
timed  singer — 

"  Something  else  if  you  please  ;  that  puts  me  in 
mind  of  the  time  when  I  was  obliged  to  study  the 
canto  fermo,  and  figure  at  the  singing  desk." 

But  the  most  laughable  thing  of  all,  is  the  inge- 
nuousness of  the  reply  made  to  him,  by  that  man 
of  all  others,  who  was  the  least  ingenuous  of  the 
republic.  Sieyes  was  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  public 
instruction.  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  recommended 
to  him  the  Abbe  de  Cournand  to  hold  a  situation 
under  the  new  system.  Sieyes  could  not  help  ex- 
'  I  aiming,  "  Oh  !  how  can  you  think  of  such  a  thing! 
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it  would  be  scandalous,  a  married  priest 


They  were  at  dinner  when  this  occurred  ;  M.  de 
Talleyrand  taking  up  a  spoon,  said  with  his  usual 
gravity — ■ 

"  Citizen  senator,  shall  I  send  you  some  spi- 
nach ?  " 

Whether  these  anecdotes  be  true  or  not,  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  profited  by 
the  concordat  to  withdraw  himself  wholly  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  church  ;  and  one  of  the  condi- 
tional clauses  of  this  famous  act  was,  that  a  brief 
should  be  passed  to  revoke  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication passed  upon  him,  which  we  mentioned 
before  in  its  proper  place.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  transcribe  the  text  of  this  brief,  in  which 
Pius  VII,  repealed  the  sentence  of  Pius  VI : 

"  To  our  well-beloved  son,  Charles  Maurice  Tal- 
leyrand. 

' '  We  have  felt  a  lively  pleasure  in  learning  your 
ardent  desire  to  become  reconciled  to  us,  and  the 
catholic  church. 

"  Having  dilated,  in  your  case,  the  bowels 
of  our  paternal  love,  by  the  plenitude  of  our  power, 
we  absolve  you  from  the  sentence  of  all  former 
excommunications.  We  impose  on  you,  in  con- 
sequence   of    your    reconciliation  to  us  and  the 
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Church ,  the  distribution  of  alms  for  the  special 
relief  of  the  poor,  belonging  to  the  church  of 
Autun,  of  which  you  were  formerly  director.  We 
grant  you  full  power  to  wear  the  secular  dress,  and 
to  concern  yourself  with  civil  affairs,  whether 
you  remain  in  the  office  you  now  hold,  or  under- 
take any  other  to  which  your  government  may 
think  proper  to  appoint  you." 

This  brief  was  submitted  to  the  approbation  of 
the  Consuls,  and  a  decree  passed  for  its  execution, 
dated  the  2nd  fructidor  year  X.  This  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  important  circumstances 
of  M.  de  Talleyrand's  career,  not  only  in  his  own 
opinion,  but  in  that  of  the  public  in  general.  The 
fact  leads  us  to  some  reflections  on  the  effect  it 
produced  upon  the  public, which  will  not  be  here  con- 
sidered out  of  place.  At  first  the  devotees  regarded 
the  Pope's  brief  as  null  and  void  :  they  persisted 
in  considering  M.  de  Talleyrand  still  a  member  of 
that  church,  whose  unction  appeared  to  them  indes- 
tructible, not  reflecting  that  they  thereby  denied 
their  favourite  dogma — the  Pope's  infallibility.  The 
fact  is,  that  among  certain  people,  M.  de  Talleyrand 
was  always  considered  a  priest,  and  consequently 
the  only  married  bishop  the  revolution  had  pro- 
duced     We  shall  presently  relate  the  history   of 
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his  marriage,  which  took  place  immediately  after  his 
return  to  secular  life,  and  was  a  mere  vain  cere- 
mony. But  how  strange  it  appears,  that  those  very 
persons,  whose  scruples  incited  them  to  denounce 
this  marriage  as  an  abominable  sacrilege,  were  not 
scandalized  at  seeing  him,  when  a  bishop,  and  not 
yet  absolved  from  his  vows,  living  openly  with  the 
mistress  whom  afterwards  he  made  his  wife  ! 

The  First  Consul  had  said  at  the  beginning 
of  the  consulship,  "  I  will  have  mine  an  ir- 
reproachable government."  He  constantly  la- 
boured to  accomplish  this  ;  and  though  it  could  no  t 
be  said  of  him,  as  of  Caesar,  that  Caesar's  wife 
must  not  even  be  suspected,  he  was  very  careful 
in  keeping  Madame  Bonaparte  from  the  society  of 
those  women  she  had  known  during  the  time  of 
the  Directory,  and  with  whom  she  was  on  very 
intimate  terms.  The  Directory  was,  if  we  may  so 
express  ourselves,  the  regency  of  the  republic  ;  it 
did  not  attach  more  consequence  to  the  legitimacy 
of  marriage  than  to  that  of  royalty.  This  was  a  very 
agreeable  confusion  for  the  unmarried  men  and 
women  ;  but  the  First  Consul,  as  we  just  now  re- 
marked, wished  to  put  an  end  to  all  this  scandal  The 
dooroftheTuileries  was  immediately  shutto  Madame 
Tallien,  and  only  once  opened  to  admit  Madame 
Grant, even  whenshe  became  Madame  de  Talleyrand 
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and  consequently,  Princess  of  Benevento.  As  soon 
therefore  as  M.  cle  Talleyrand  had  returned  to  a 
secular  life,  Bonaparte  gave  him  clearly  to  under- 
stand, that,  in  the  exalted  station  which  he  occupied 
in  the  government,  he  must  either  leave  off  living 
publicly  with  Madame  Grant,  or  else  marry  her. 
We  do  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  say,  this  was  a 
cruel  alternative,  but  merely  an  embarrassing  one. 
In  his  hesitation  he  at  first  declined  making  a 
choice  ;  but  being  hard  pressed  by  the  First  Consul, 
he  determined  to  exchange  the  order  of  priesthood, 
for  the  sacrament  of  marriage,  which  suited  him 
much  better ;  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
was  much  more  orthodox  in  one  of  these  sacra- 
ments than  in  the  other. 

The  fact  is,  that  to  judge  by  consequences,  M.  de 
Talleyrand's  marriage  with  Madame  Grant  was 
never  considered  anything  but  a  sort  of  left-handed 
marriage.  Although,  till  nearly  the  time  of  the  Res- 
toration she  continued  to  do  the  honours  of  his 
house  ;  she  had  no  authority  over  anything,  and 
least  of  all  over  her  husband.  He  settled  and 
ordered  everything.  In  fine,  he  was  precisely  at 
home  what  Bonaparte  was  with  the  two  other 
members  of  the  consular  triumvirate. 

During  the  consulship,  Bonaparte  was  attacked 
with    a  mania    for   marriage-making,     which    had 
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nearly    involved  even  Cambaceres,  and  which   M. 
de  Talleyrand,  as  we  have  stated,  could  not  avoid. 
As  the  celebration  of  the  ceremony  might  awaken 
public  curiosity,  and  become  a  handle  of  recrimi- 
nation for  past  events,  M.   de  Talleyrand  wished 
it    to   be   as  private    as   possible.     -The   law,    at 
that   time,  required  that  all  marriages  should  be 
celebrated  before  a  civil  magistrate,  at  the  district  of- 
fice, on  the  decadi  immediately  after  the  publication 
of  the  acts  of  government.  M.  de  Talleyrand  had,  at 
that  time,  a  country  house  at  Epinay,  situated  in  the 
district,    the    office    of    which     is    at   Pierrefitte. 
The  minister  for  foreign  affairs  did  not  doubt  that 
the  mayor  of  a  village  would  immediately  comply 
with   his   wishes.      He    accordingly  wrote    to    the 
mayor  of  Pierrefitte,  desiring  he  would  be  on  a  cer- 
tain day  and  hour  at  Epinay,  with  the  civil  regis- 
ters, to  pronounce  his  union,  and  register  it  accord- 
ing to  the  prescribed  forms.    The  mayor  was  a  rich 
and  independent  man,  who  had  been  a  member  of 
the  first  administration  of  Paris  with  Messrs.  de  la 
Rochefoucault,   Pastoret,   and  de   Lacepede.      He 
knew  perfectly  what  the  law  required  of  him,  and 
wrote  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  stating  his  regret  at  not 
being  able  to  comply  with  his  request. 

The  marriage  was  therefore  celebrated   at   Paris, 
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where  M.  de  Talleyrand  found  a  more  complaisant 
mayor  ;  but  he  never  shewed  any  resentment 
against  the  mayor  of  Pierrefitte.  Notwithstanding 
its  secresy,  the  report  of  this  marriage  was  soon 
spread  through  Paris,  and  caused  some  astonish- 
ment in  those  who  were  not  quite  aware  how  inde- 
pendent M.  de  Talleyrand  was  of  prejudices.  His 
worthy  and  respectable  mother,  who  was  still 
living,  and  occupied  the  entresol  of  a  house  situated 
in  the  rue  d'Anjou  St.  Honore,  No.  36,  was  deeply 
afflicted  at  this  news,  and  refused  ever  after  to  see 
her  son.  Although  she  had  no  other  means  of 
existence  than  a  pension  she  received  from  him, 
she  obstinately  refused  to  take  it  any  longer.  M.  de 
Talleyrand  found  means  however  of  conveying  it  to 
her,  by  making  it  payable  in  the  name  of  his  brother 
who  had  just  returned  from  emigration,  and  occu- 
pied the  other  part  of  the  house  in .  which  his 
mother  lived. 

Madame  de  Talleyrand  did  not  enjoy  the  prero- 
gatives attached  to  her  husband's  high  rank 
and  station.  Although  married  according  to 
his  wish  or  rather  his  will,  the  First  Consul 
would  not  allow  her  to  be  received  at  the  new 
court.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  in  this  instance,  feeling 
his  family  pride  hurt,  insisted  upon  her  reception  ; 
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but  Bonaparte  persisting  in  his  refusal,  he  even 
went  so  far  as  to  tender  his  resignation,  exactly  as 
Antiochus  gave  up  his  crown  rather  than  Rodo- 
guna's  hand.  A  negotiation  took  place,  and  it  was 
agreed,  by  way  of  compromise,  that  Madame  de 
Talleyrand  should  have  a  right  to  appear  at  court, 
on  the  express  condition  that  she  never  did  appear 
there,  except  once  only  to  substantiate  her  right. 
This  agreement  was  scrupulously  observed  on  both 
sides,  and  every  thing  managed  as  had  been  agreed 
on. 

Some  time  after  M.  de  Talleyrand's  marriage, 
Fouch6  spoke  to  Napoleon  in  favour  of  certain  indi- 
viduals whom  he  wished  to  be  entrusted  with  foreign 
missions. 

"  Do  not  meddle  with  foreign  affairs, "  said 
Napoleon,  interrupting  him  ;  "  leave  that  to  me, 
and  above  all  things,  do  not  think  of  defending  the 
Pope's  conduct  :  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  you. 
Leave  that  to  Talleyrand  who  owes  him  the  obli- 
'gation  of  his  absolution  from  the  priesthood,  and  his 
lawful  marriage  with  a  fine  woman." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  language  does  not 
at  all  agree  with  the  sort  of  satire  which  excusable 
irascibility  drew  from  Napoleon  when  in  exile.  As 
this  allusion  refers  to  the  marriage  we  have  just 
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mentioned,  we  must  relate  it  here,  notwithstanding 
its  harsh  form.  Besides,  if  we  do  not  conceal  the 
favourable  light  in  which  we  can,  at  times,  shew 
M.  de  Talleyrandj  we  shall  certainly  not  have  to 
hold  him  up  in  the  same  light  whenever  we  may 
find  occasion  to  speak  of  him  in  conjunction  with 
the  Emperor,  after  the  year  1809. 

"  The  triumph  of  Talleyrand,"  said  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena,  "  is  the  triumph  of  immorality  :  a 
priest  married  to  another  man's  wife,  who  gave  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  to  her  husband  to  allow 
his  wife  to  live  with  him  !  A  man  who  has  sold 
every  thing — a  traitor  to  every  body,  and  to  all 
parties  !  I  forbad  his  wife  to  appear  at  my  court ; 
first,  because  her  reputation  was  doubtful,  and 
secondly,  because  I  discovered  that  some  Genoese 
merchants  had  paid  her  four  hundred  thousand 
francs,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  commercial 
advantages  through  her  husband's  influence.  She 
was  a  very  fine  woman  ;  but  silly,  and  profoundly 
ignorant." 

We  do  not  deny  the  truth  of  the  contents  of  this 
paragraph,  which  certainly  are  not  very  nattering; 
and  it  Napoleon  only  discovered  the  four  hundred 
thousand  francs  of  the  Genoese  merchant,  all  we 
ran  sav    is,  that  either  he  was  not  informed  of  the 
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whole,  or  he  intentionally  forgot  a  great  deal.  But 
there  is  one  point  upon  which  the  Emperor  was 
decidedly  misinformed.  M.  de  Talleyrand  never 
gave  any  sum  of  money  to  the  first  husband  of  his 
wife  to  allow  her  to  live  with  him ;  it  was  more 
likely  that  he  would  have  made  him  a  present  to 
take  her  back.  As  M.  de  Talleyrand's  witty 
sayings  have  been  frequently  collected  and  re- 
corded, a  counterpart  to  the  collection  might  have 
easily  been  made,  by  noting  down  his  wife's  silly 
sayings.  We  shall  here  give  some  specimens  of 
them  which  well  agree  with  the  famous  story  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  which  we  have  already  related. 

One  day  the  Princess  Dolgorouski  covered  with 
the  magnificent  jewels  which  she  inherited  from 
Prince  Potemkin,  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  Madame 
de  Talleyrand. 

"  Oh  !  Madame,"  exclaimed  the  latter,  "  what 
beautiful  diamonds  !  How  happy  you  must  be  to 
possess  them." 

"  If  you  expressed  a  wish  to  have  some  like 
them,"  the  Princess  replied,  "  I  am  sure  M.  de 
Talleyrand  would  be  delighted  to  make  you  a 
present  of  them." 

"  What  nonsense!  do  you  suppose  then  that  -I 
have  married  a  Pope  ?" 
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Upon  another  occasion,  and  under  very  different 
circumstances,  M.  Faure,  counsellor  of  state,  in 
speaking  of  adultery,  when  he  brought  out  the 
penal  code,  had  said  that  the  new  code  provided 
that  if  a  husband  should  surprise  his  wife  in  fla- 
grante delicto,  he  had  a  right  to  put  her  and  her 
paramour  to  death.  In  the  evening,  this  was  made 
the  subject  of  conversation,  and  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
who  was  always  ready  to  hold  his  wife  up  to  ridi- 
cule, by  provoking  her  silly  observations,  made  a 
sort  of  interrogatory  motion  of  the  head,  to  which 
Madame  de  Talleyrand  replied  : 

"  It  must  be  admitted  that  such  laws  are  made 
only  for  totally  ill-bred  men." 

After  all  that  was  not  so  bad. 
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CHAPTER    XL 

The  Forum — Recollection  of  the  past — Occupation  of  Hanover — 
Theory  of  neutralities  — Opinion  of  the  First  Consul — Three  great 
examples — Morality  applied  to  politics  and  Newfoundland  dogs — 
Recrimination  of  England — Opinion  of  a  contemporary  writer — 
M.  de  Talleyrand  the  instigator  of  Bonaparte  with  regard  to 
Portugal — The  Queen  and  the  Regent — Interposition  of  Spain — 
Lucien  at  Madrid — The  King  of  Spain's  manifesto  drawn  up  by 
M.  de  Talleyrand — Grievances  against  Portugal — The  counter- 
manifesto  and  its  proud  language — The  strong  arm  of  the 
Tuileries — The  Prince  of  Peace  disguised  as  a  generalissimo — 
Triumph  without  obstacles — The  forced  treaty — The  province  of 
Olivenza  ceded  to  Spain — Lucien  and  the  premium  of  fifteen 
millions — M.  de  Talleyrand  forgotten,  and  advice  to  the  First 
Consul — General  St.  Cyr  and  twenty  thousand  French  troops 
in  Portugal — Capture  of  Almeida — New  treaty — The  Por- 
tuguese ports  shut  against  the  British — M.  de  Talleyrand's 
income — M.  de  Talleyrand,  Ouvrard,  and  Madame  Bonaparte — 
Displeasure  of  the  First  Consul,  and  a  hasty  flight. 

We  have  now  taken  a  cursory  view  of  internal 
vol.  in.  n 
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affairs  as  far  as,  and  including  M.  de  Talleyrand's 
marriage.  We  shall  not  say  with  the  Romans, 
"  Let  us  go  down  to  the  Forum  to  hear  news  from 
Africa."  It  is  well  known  that  during  the  whole 
of  Napoleon's  government,  whether  consular  or 
imperial,  the  Forum  was  not  the  place  to  gain  infor- 
mation of  the  still  implacable  enmity  which  dis- 
tinguished the  two  great  rival  powers,  which  have 
been  so  often  compared,  during  their  strife,  to 
Rome  and  Carthage,  though  unfortunately  the  com- 
parison will  not  hold  good  in  the  sequel.  An 
awful  stillness  reigned  in  the  Forum,  and  the  press 
was  silent ! 

We  mentioned,  that  after  the  treaty  of  Luneville 
France  was  at  peace  with  the  continent,  and  espe- 
cially with  all  the  countries  bordering  upon  the 
Mediterranean.  In  fact  we  were  at  war  only  with 
England,  and  as  this  power  still  showed  an  inclina- 
tion to  peace,  the  First  Consul  and  his  influential 
minister  persevered  in  their  efforts  and  conces- 
sions, the  rather  because  they  wished  it  to  appear 
that  they  had  made  great  sacrifice  to  obtain  a  peace, 
than  because  they  really  desired  it.  To  fill  up  our 
retrospective  sketch  of  a  short  period,  we  must 
remind  our  readers  that  we  have  before  stated  how 
M.  Otto,  whose  way  had  been  previously  prepared  in 
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London  by  M.  de  Montrond,  had  failed  in  his  nego- 
tiation. Thus,  taking  up  the  thread  of  our  history 
where  it  was  broken  off,  we  shall  examine  how, 
after  innumerable  obstacles,  the  truce  was  at  length 
concluded,  which  was  dignified  in  the  history  of 
those  times  by  the  too  ambitious  title  of  the  peace 
of  Amiens. 

As  Hanover  was  now  occupied  by  the  French 
armies,  France  had  no  further  opportunity  of  ma- 
terially injuring  England,  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  British  navy  were  blockading  our  ports, 
seizing  upon  our  colonies,  and  keeping  our  navy 
in  check.  Nevertheless  several  continental  states 
were  still  in  possession  of  that  right  of  neutrality 
which  means  nothing  more  than  that  they  were 
waiting  to  see  which  way  the  wind  of  fortune  might 
blow,  in  order  to  determine  with  whom  they  would 
declare  war,  or  remain  at  peace.  The  First  Consul 
looked  upon  the  armed  neutrality  as  a  political 
monster.  He  had  explained  himself  on  this  head 
most  unequivocally  in  the  case  of  the  ancient 
republic  of  Venice,  at  the  time  of  the  second  war 
in  Italy,  just  before  the  destruction  of  the  ducal 
government.  In  his  opinion,  a  neutrality  was  a 
mere  vain  expression,  an  unnatural  situation, 
which   never   prevented   the    neutral   power   from 

n  2 
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secretly,  if  not  openly  favouring  whichever  of  the 
warlike  powers  it  took  the  most  interest  in.  During 
a  battle,   he   said,  a  neutral  power  seemed  to  him 
like  the  spectre  of  a   partial  witness,  only  waiting 
for  the  decision  of  fate  to   assist  the  conqueror  in 
crushing  the  conquered,    or     perhaps   to   subdue 
them  both,  if  their  forces  should  be  equally  weak- 
ened.    Many  a  time  has  he  carried  his   theory  of 
this  great  question  into  practice.     A  remarkable 
instance  of  it  is   to  be  found  in  the   neutrality  of 
Prussia    during    the    first     Vienna    campaign — a 
forced  neutrality,    it   is  true,   but  without  which 
Prussia  would  never  have  been  able  to  take  the 
field     a    second   time   against    France,    after    the 
peace  of  Presburg.     Again,    in  the   course  of  this 
campaign,    when    the   boastings    of  Prussia   were 
drowned  in  the  blood  of  Jena,  and  Russia  formed 
an    alliance     wTith   Prussia,    neutrality    was    per- 
mitted to  Austria,   which  gave  her  an  opportunity 
of  healing   her  wounds,  recruiting  her   strength, 
and    putting   herself   in    a    condition    to    support 
the  campaign  of  1809,    the  result  of  which  placed 
an    Arch-duchess   upon   the    imperial   throne    of 
France.     Again,  in  the  second  Russian  campaign, 
the  neutrality  of  Russia,  under  the  disguised  name 
of  sympathetic  friendship,    gave  her  an  opportu- 
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nity  of  establishing,  upon  the  inaccessible  points 
of  her  frontiers,  moveable  fortresses  of  armed 
bands,  which  fell  back  when  attacked,  and  after- 
wards triumphed  merely  as  auxiliaries  of  the  cli- 
mate. So  much  for  neutralities — that  state  of 
secret  war,  in  which  hatred  borrows  the  mask 
of  indifference,  and  sometimes  even  of  friendship. 
The  penetrating  mind  of  Napoleon,  when  Emperor, 
was  even  still  more  struck  with  the  truth  of  this 
theory  than  when  he  was  Commander  in-chief  and 
Consul ;  but  he  was  not  one  of  those  sovereigns 
who  strive  against  impossibilities,  and  when  he 
consented  to  acknowledge  neutral  powers,  he  did 
so  because  he  could  not  avoid  it.  His  very  desire 
to  involve  the  whole  of  Europe  in  the  continental 
system,  was  an  evident  proof  of  his  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  maxim  he  had  laid  down  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career:  "Whoever  is  not  for 
me  is  against  me." 

What  happened  to  Venice  in  1797,  occurred 
again  to  Portugal  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  Luneville.  Portugal  declared  itself  an  enemy  to 
the  French  republic,  for  this  reason  only,  that  it 
had  remained  the  ally  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  from 
that  time  ancient  Lusitania  was  a  mere  vulnera-- 
ble  member  of  the  British  bodv.      This  was  un- 
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doubtedly  contrary  to  the  prerogatives  of  neutral 
powers,  about  which  so  much  had  been  said  and 
yet  which  were  so  little  respected.  But  those 
honest  people  who  would  have  policy  subjected  to 
morality,  ought  to  become  philantrophists  by  pro- 
fession, since  it  is  so  profitable  a  trade.  They 
should  leave  the  direction  of  affairs  to  men  of 
bolder  views,  and  with  the  assistance  of  some 
Newfoundland  dogs,  a  recovering  apparatus,  and 
the  hope  of  an  honourable  reward,  they  may 
succeed  now  and  then  in  rescuing  some  drowning 
wretches  from  a  watery  grave.  We  must  not  be 
surprised  then,  if  England  which  after  keeping 
all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  in  its  pay,  extended 
her  protection  only  to  bands  of  agents,  conspira- 
tors and  perhaps  even  assassins,  should  exclaim 
so  violently  against  the  immorality  and  infamy  of 
the  First  Consul's  government  towards  Portugal. 
On  this  important  subject  we  shall  here  make  some 
extracts  from  an  English  contemporary  writer. 
It  is  as  well  to  understand  the  feelings  of  our 
enemies  ;  and  besides,  at  that  time  nothing  but  the 
most  disgusting  flattery  was  allowed  to  issue  from 
the  press  in  France. 

The  peace    of  Luneville,"    says   this  writer, 
was  no  sooner   signed,  than  the   Consul's  minis- 
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ter  Talleyrand  determined  Bonaparte  upon  punish- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  because  she  alone 
had  remained  a  faithful  ally  to  Great  Britain. 
Queen  Mary,  the  widow  of  her  uncle  Peter  III, 
notwithstanding  her  advanced  age  and  great  in- 
firmities, still  preserved  the  name  of  Queen,  though 
her  son  carried  on  the  government  under  the  title 
of  Regent.  The  Prince  of  Brazil,  aware  that  his 
family  owed  the  safety  of  their  kingdom  to  the 
powerful  protection  of  the  King  of  England,  had 
nevertheless,  through  the  medium  of  Spain,  made 
several  attempts,  both  by  embassies  and  pecuniary 
sacrifices,  to  negotiate  or  purchase  from  the  French 
government,  the  right  of  neutrality ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  declared  himself  opposed  to  any  treaty 
the  object  of  which  should  be  to  exclude  English 
frigates  and  merchantmen  from  the  ports  of  Portu- 
gal. 

The  King  of  Spain,  governed  by  the  weak 
Prince  of  Peace,  and  under  the  entire  control 
of  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  whether  from 
imprudence,  or  from  the  effects  of  foreign  influ- 
ence, acted  contrary  to  the  interests  of  Portugal. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1800,  Talleyrand  in- 
duced  Bonaparte  to  send  his  brother  Lucien  to 
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Madrid  as  ambassador.  After  having  sold  Tuscany 
to  Spain,  Bonaparte  still  wished  to  govern  that 
country  and  force  King  Charles  IV  to  invade  and 
plunder  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  Charles  IV 
consequently  published  a  manifesto,  drawn  up  by 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  in  which,  as  we  shall  presently 
show,  the  grievances  and  complaints  of  Paris  and 
Madrid  were  simultaneously  alleged. 

"  Europe,"  said  M.  de  Talleyrand,  "  is  scan- 
dalized at  seeing  that  Portugal  offers  a  safe  asylum 
to  the  vessels  and  troops  of  the  enemy  of  the  French 
republic  which  is  united  to  Spain  by  the  closest  ties 
of  friendship.  Portuguese  vessels  have  been  seen 
acting  in  conjunction  with  British  ships,  favouring 
their  movements  and  even  taking  part  in  the  daily 
acts  of  hostility  committed  by  Great  Britain  against 
Spain  ;  making  prizes  on  her  very  coasts,  and  in 
sight  of  her  fortresses  ;  whilst  the  Spanish  admiral- 
ty is  releasing  all  the  captures  made  by  Spanish 
subjects.  The  French  republic,  irritated  at  these 
outrages,  is  determined  to  take  signal  vengeance. 
Her  victorious  arms  would  have  already  spread 
desolation  through  the  Portuguese  provinces,  had 
not  the  fraternal  affection  of  the  King  of  Spain  for 
the  most  faithful  of  queens  and  her  august  son, 
arrested  the    blow.      After  complaining  that   the 
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Prince   Regent  had   eluded  the   execution  of  the 
royal  promise,  in  favour  of  peace  which  had  been 
so  often   renewed,    and   that  he   had   abused  the 
guarantees     which     his     catholic     Majesty      had 
offered  to  France,  out  of  complaisance  to  England 
her  enemy,  the  King  of  Spain's,  or  rather  M.  de 
Talleyrand's  manifesto  alleged  these  grievances  as 
the   motives     which    determined     the    cabinet   of 
Madrid  to  recall  its  ambassador  from  Lisbon,  and  to 
furnish  a  passport  of  departure  to  the  Portuguese 
minister  at  Madrid.     The  King  of  Spain  concluded 
by  saying  that  he  had  resolved  to  attack  Portugal 
in  combination  with  the  forces  of  the  French  re- 
public, ivhose  cause  had  now  become  his  oivn,    and 
at  the  same  time  to  avenge  those  private  injuries 
by  which  he   felt  himself  aggrieved.      "  In    con- 
sequence of  which,"    he  added,     "  I   declare  war 
against  his  most  faithful  Majesty,  his  kingdom  and 
subjects,  and  it  is  my  desire  that  this  resolution 
should  be     promulgated    throughout    my    whole 
kingdom,  in  order  that  proper  measures  may  be 
taken  for  the  defence  of  my  kingdom  and  fleets,  as 
well  as  against  the  territory  and  armaments  of  my 
enemies." 

Deluded  people  !     The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
were  going  to   cut   each  other's   throats  to  decide 
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which  nation  should  be  triumphant,  France  or 
England !  When  this  manifesto  was  received  at 
Lisbon,  at  which,  after  all,  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment had  no  reason  to  be  surprised,  they  pub- 
lished a  counter-manifesto  addressed  to  the  clergy, 
nobility  and  people,  and  composed  in  a  style 
of  energy  generally  observable  when  danger 
is  still  at  a  distance,  and  which,  as  it  must  be 
admitted,  Portuguese  valour  did  not  belie  in  the 
Peninsular  war,  at  a  later  period.  After  con- 
gratulating the  nation  on  the  preservation  of  her 
independence,  although  the  people  in  every  part 
of  the  country  had  shewn  their  readiness  to  sub- 
mit to  the  yoke,  the  Regent  set  forth  that  he  had 
always  faithfully  observed  the  treaties  he  had  con- 
cluded with  all  the  other  powers.  In  proof  of  this 
assertion,  he  reminded  them  of  the  assistance 
granted  by  Portugal  to  Spain  in  1795,  during  the 
war  which  she  then  had  to  sustain  against  France. 
'  Spain,"  said  he,  "  in  negotiating  for  peace, 
not  only  did  not  include  Portugal  in  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty,  but  has  ungratefully  turned  her 
arms  against  the  power  which  so  generously 
granted  her  assistance.  That  circumstance  alone," 
continued  the  Regent,  "  ought  to  suffice  to  awaken 
a  sacred  spirit  of  patriotism  within  you  ;  but   there 
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is  another,  and  still  more  powerful  motive  which 
should  animate  your  hearts.  There  is  a  wish  to 
humiliate  you,  there  is  a  design  upon  your  honour, 
there  is  a  desire  to  reduce  you  to  the  necessity  of 
basely  supplicating  for  the  preservation  of  your 
commercial  interests.  Spain  has  the  audacity 
to  require  that  your  ports  should  be  occupied  by 
her  troops  as  a  security  for  your  fidelity.  But  that 
nation  which  has  been  able  to  resist  the  Romans, 
conquer  Asia,  discover  a  passage  to  the  East,  and 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  prince,  while  yet 
in  her  infancy,  such  a  nation  I  say,  should  ever 
keep  the  records  of  history  before  her  eyes. 

"  Portuguese,  we  still  possess  the  courage  and 
honourable  feelings  handed  down  to  us  from  our 
ancestors.  Justice  is  on  our  side;  the  true  God, 
who  is  ever  favourable  to  the  cause  of  justice,  will 
punish,  by  our  arms,  the  injuries  committed  by  our 
enemies  ;  he  will  cover  our  generals  and  our  lawful 
sovereign  with  glory.  Our  zeal,  the  equity  of  our 
cause,  and  the  recollection  of  our  former  exploits 
will  ensure  us  the  victory." 

These  were  fine  words  ;  but  the  great  lever  of 
power  was  at  the  Tuileries,  where  it  directed  every 
thing  in  Europe  that  was  not  separated  from  it  by 
the  sea.     On   an  appointed   signal,  the  Prince   of 
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Peace,  disguised  as'  generalissimo  of  the  Spanish 
troops,  immediately  invaded  Portugal,  before  the 
Portuguese  had  time  to  fly  to  arms  ;  and  finding  no 
obstacles  to  prevent  him  from  advancing,  he  tri- 
umphed over  troops  which  had  no  existence,  and 
boasted  of  having  penetrated  by  two  different 
routes  as  far  as  Alem-Tejo.  Pie  took  possession 
of  Campo-Maior,  and  all  the  strong  towns  in  that 
large  province,  forcing  the  few  Portuguese  soldiers 
he  met,  without  coming  to  an  engagement,  to  with- 
draw to  the  other  side  of  the  Tagus.  In  this 
triumphant  procession,  he  picked  up  eleven 
standards,  which  he  sent  to  Madrid  as  a  pledge  of 
his  glorious  victories. 

The  invasion  of  Portugal  having,  however,  in 
some  degree,  accompanied  the  declaration  of  war 
dictated  to  the  King  of  Spain  by  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  being  taken  off  his 
guard,  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting to  a  treaty  with  Spain,  notwithstanding  the 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  which  he 
received  annually  from  England.  By  virtue  of 
this  treaty,  Spain  received  the  province  of  Oli- 
venza,  by  way  of  indemnity,  and  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  no   ship   of  war  belonging  to  England 
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should  be  allowed  to  enter  any    of  the  Portuguese 
harbours. 

The  foreign  author  assures  us  that  Lucien  Bona- 
parte received  for  this  treaty,  and  on  account  of  the 
moderation  of  its  clauses,  the  modest  sum  of  fifteen 
millions  of  francs.  There  may  be  some  mistake  or 
exaggeration  in  this  statement,  but  it  is  very  well 
known  that  Lucien  Bonaparte  dated  his  wealth 
from  the  time  of  his  embassy  to  Madrid.  The 
same  author  relates  that  Lucien  kept  all  this  money 
for  himself  ;  which  so  displeased  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
that  he  prevailed  upon  the  First  Consul  to  give  or- 
ders to  General  Saint-Cyr,  who  had  just  succeeded 
Lucien  in  the  embassy  at  Madrid,  to  enter  Portugal 
at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  seize  the 
fortress  of  Almeida,  which  was  only  thirty  leagues 
distant  from  the  capital.  The  First  Consul  felt  no 
hesitation  in  giving  this  order ;  and  as  the  Prince 
Regent  was  still  without  means  of  resistance,  he 
was  forced  to  sign  a  new  treaty  with  France.  By 
this  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  Portugal  should  no 
longer  admit  into  her  harbours  either  ships  of 
war,  or  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  Great 
Britain.  The  boundaries  of  French  Guiana  were 
extended,  and  new  commercial  immunities,  much 
more  advantageous  to  the  French   republic    were 
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also  stipulated  for,  and  the  treaty  was  concluded 
with  these  conditions,  by  means  of  a  few  millions 
paid  on  the  spot,  which,  according  to  our  historian, 
were  to  be  divided  this  time  between  the  wife  and 
mother  of  the  First  Consul.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  we 
may  say,  was  completely  robbed  in  this  affair  ;  for 
all  he  received,  as  a  reward  for  the  good  advice  he 
had  given  the  First  Consul,  was  the  paltry  sum  of 
six  hundred  thousand  francs. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  several  millions  were 
divided  between  Madame  Lsetitia  and  Josephine,  in 
the  form  of  jewels.  We  do  not  believe  this  asser- 
tion. Had  this  been  the  case,  Josephine  would 
not  have  been  so  often  embarrassed  about  the  pay- 
ment of  her  debts  ;  neither  would  M.  de  Talleyrand 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  her  a  kindness 
under  circumstances  which  we  ought  to  mention  in 
this  place,  because  they  occurred  exactly  at  the 
period  of  the  consulship  which  we  have  now  reached. 
M.  de  Talleyrand  was  then  attached  to  Madame 
Bonaparte's  party,  or,  at  all  events,  he  was  still 
manoeuvring,  before  he  would  persuade  Bonaparte 
to  a  union  which  might  give  him  an  heir.  The 
service  we  have  just  spoken  of,  was  as  follows  :  — 
The  establishment  at  Malmaison  was  soon  found  to 
be  very  expensive.      The  regal  splendour  of  the 
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drawing-rooms  was  delightful  to  Madame  Bona- 
parte, and  not  displeasing  to  the  First  Consul,  who 
was  willing  sometimes  to  be  blind  to  his  wife's 
prodigality,  but  would  not  allow  them  to  go  too  far. 
For  her  part,  she  squandered  her  money  profusely 
without  the  slightest  thought,  like  a  true  queen  of 
France,  and  consequently  not  like  those  who  were 
to  succeed  her.  All  this  had  caused  such  a  defi- 
ciency in  Madame  Bonaparte's  finances,  that  the 
creditors  began  to  grow  troublesome,  and  threat- 
ened to  prefer  their  claims  to  the  First  Consul. 
When  this  threat  was  first  communicated  to 
Josephine,  she  became  dreadfully  alarmed,  like  a 
young  girl  afraid  of  her  mamma's  anger.  Not- 
withstanding the  precautions  taken  to  conceal  them, 
the  report  of  these  debts  reached  the  First  Consul 
and  what  enraged  him  most,  was  the  discovery 
that  the  government  contractor,  Ouvrard,  had  lent 
his  wife  considerable  sums  of  money.  Now, 
Ouvrard  was  Bonaparte's  aversion — the  First  Con- 
*  sul  being  perhaps  aware  of  the  manner  in  which 
certain  ladies  liquidated  their  debts  to  the  fortunate 
capitalist.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  pride  was  hurt ; 
and  it  was  more  vulnerable  than  the  heel  of 
Achilles  :  this  was  his  sensitive  point.  He  fell  into 
one  of  those  fits  of  passion,   which  his  own  family 
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gave  him  but  too  frequent  occasion  to  display.  M. 
de  Talleyrand,  who  was  interested  in  some  of  Ou- 
vrard's  speculations,  charitably  gave  the  latter  no- 
tice to  escape,  by  a  letter  sent  to  him  from  the 
council ;  for  the  First  Consul  talked  seriously  of  ar- 
resting Ouvrard,  immediately  on  the  breaking  up 
of  the  sitting.  To  avoid  all  explanation,  Ouvrard 
took  flight  immediately  j  and  as  explanations  would 
have  been  made  to  Fouche,  who  would  have  taken 
good  care  to  report  them  to  the  First  Consul, 
M.  de  Talleyrand  was  not  at  all  sorry  to  have 
urged  Ouvrard's  departure.  This  was  not  all. 
The  creditors  became  more  clamourous  every  day, 
and  a  confession  was  inevitable.  Josephine  had 
not  the  courage  to  make  it.  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
therefore,  offered  himself  as  her  plenipotentiary ; 
but  as  the  amount  of  her  debts  was  twelve  hundred 
thousand  francs,  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to 
conceal  a  great  part  of  it,  and  only  at  first  mention 
half  that  sum.  Even  the  half  appeared  to  the 
First  Consul  so  exorbitant,  that  he  grew  angry, 
sent  for  Bourrienne,  who  was  in  the  secret,  and 
said  to  him — 

Talleyrand  has  just  been  speaking  to  me 
about  my  wife's  debts.  I  have  some  money  at 
Hamburg  ;  settle  all  that,  but  do  not  pay  it  with- 
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out  shewing  me  all  the  bills  of  those  rascals  ;  they 
are  a  set  of  thieves." 

Bourrienne  relates  the  story  in  his  Memoirs,  and 
his  .veracity  may  be  better  depended  upon  than 
that  of  any  other  writer  on  the  Consulship  and  Em- 
pire. He  adds  that  the  creditors  who  received  half 
the  amount  of  their  claims  were  perfectly  satisfied 
with  their  profits,  which  proves  beyond  a  doubt 
the  strict  honesty  of  the  aristocracy  of  trade,  as 
it  is  now  called. 


VOL    III. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

Negotiations— Spain  the  ally  of  France— The  father-in-law  and 
the  son-in-law — Singular  report  circulated  in  Paris — Spain  a  re- 
public and  Lucien  its  First  Consul— The  Chevalier  d'Azzara's 
conference  with  M.  de  Talleyrand— Project  annulled  in  conse- 
quence of  the  approaching  peace  with  England — Negotiations — 
Sacrifices  of  the  First  Consul — The  Marquis  of  Cornwallis — The 
peace  of  Amiens— Principal  articles  of  the  treaty — Paris  at  the 
time  of  the   peace  of  Amiens — New  snares  laid  by  Fouche  for 
M.  de  Talleyrand — The  treaty  bought   by  the  police— Singular 
instructions  given   by    M.  de   Talleyrand   to    a   general — The 
French  ambassador  in  England — M.  de  Talleyrand's  drawing- 
room — Mr.  Fox  and   Lord  Whitworth — Pamphlet   of  a   diplo- 
matic  student — M.  de  Tallevrand  an  Editor — Particulars  of  the 
death  of  Paul  I — Count  Pahlen   and   the  accession  of  Alex- 
ander. 

The  anecdote  we  related  at  the  end  of  the  last 
chapter  led  us  unconsciously  into  a  digression  from 
the  history  of  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the 
treaty  of  Amiens.     We  must  now  continue  that  his- 
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tory ,  beginning  from  the  time  when  we  opposed  Jose- 
phine's financial  tribulations  to  the  accusation  of  her 
having  received  some  millions   of  the  Portuguese 
peace  money.     We  have  stated  that  the  King  of 
Spain  was  reduced,  by  imperious  necessity,  to  wage 
war  against  his  own  son-in-law,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the   interests  of  a  republic   which  had  put  the 
chief  of  his  family  to  death  ;  an  enviable  privilege 
of  kings,  to  fight  for  their  enemies   against  their 
friends,  when  urged  by  fear   or   interest !     Thus 
Spain  found  herself,   at  least  for  some  time,  in- 
volved, like  a  satellite,  in  the  vortex  of  France.    A 
question  here   arises  whether  France  was  sincere 
with  regard  to  her  ally  ;  for  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  Spain    should    act  with    sincerity,    although, 
whatever  her  feelings  might  be,  their  effects  were 
decidedly  favourable  to  France.     The  sequel   will 
undoubtedly  give    us  an  opportunity   of   answer- 
ing this  question  in  the  negative.     We  here  give 
a    story    which    was    circulated    in   the    political 
circles  of  that  period,  that  is  to  say,  immediately 
after  Lucien   Bonaparte's  return  to  Paris.     It  was 
stated  that  the  day  on  which  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor, the  Chevalier  d'Azzara,  received  news  of  the 
invasion  of  Portugal  by  the  Prince  of  Peace,  at  the 
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instigation  of  France,  the  French  government  had 
formed  the  design  of  taking  advantage  of  its  own 
situation  to  disseminate  revolutionary  principles  be- 
yond the  Pyrenees,  and  change  Spain  into  a  federa- 
tive republic,  and  of  establishing  Lucien  there  as 
First  Consul  and  not  King,  as  his  brother  Joseph  at- 
tempted to  be  seven  years  afterwards ,  This  report 
they  say,  reached  the  ears  of  M.  d'Azzara,  who 
not  being  able  to  discover  its  origin,  went  to  M,  de 
Talleyrand,  to  beg  he  would  acquaint  him  with  the 
intentions  of  France  with  regard  to  Spain,  and 
what  grounds  of  reproach  the  consular  government 
entertained  against  her.  The  answer,  if  we  may 
believe  the  current  report,  was  far  from  satisfac- 
tory, being  such  as  to  give  the  ambassador  a 
glimpse  of  the  possibility  that  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment would  be  "eventually  overthrown.  To  deter- 
mine the  precise  date  of  this  singular  conference, 
we  must  add  that  it  took  place  in  the  interval 
between  the  treaty  concluded  between  Portugal 
and  Spain,  and  the  one  concluded  hetween  Por- 
tugal and  France,  in  consequence  of  the  occupation 
of  Almeida  by  General  Saint-Cyr,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Spanish  troops.  This  latter 
circumstance   gave  some   weight  to  these  reports  ; 
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but  they  were  contradicted  by  the  serious  negotia- 
tions which  were  at  last  begun  between  France  and 
Great  Britain. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  had  long  wished  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  with  this  power,  with  which,  for  some 
months,  a  continual  exchange  of  protocols  and  di- 
plomatic notes  had  been  going  on  ;  but  before  the 
Portuguese  invasion,  the  British  cabinet  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  manage  :  its  demands  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  First  Consul's  concessions. 
M.  Otto  was  nothing  but  a  mere  commissioner 
of  the  French  government ;  his  duties  were  confined 
to  the  transmission  of  disnatches  to  the  cabinet  of 
London.  At  last  the  two  governments  came  to  an 
understanding ;  preliminaries  were  agreed  upon, 
and  it  was  settled  that  negotiations  should  be  open- 
ed at  Amiens,  with  an  intention  of  arriving  if 
possible,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  general  and  defini- 
tive peace.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  had  held  the 
same  office  at  Luneville,  was  appointed  plenipoten- 
tiary for  France,  and  the  Marquis  of  Cornwallis 
appeared  in  the  same  capacity  for  Great  Britain. 
The  British  minister  however  shewed  no  great  incli- 
nation to  be  in  a  hurry;  his  dilatoriness  irritated 
the  First  Consul,  whose  natural  impatience  -  it 
greatly  increased. 
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The  First  Consul  in  fact  had  too  much  penetra- 
tion not  to  see  clearly  what  would  be  the  issue  of  a 
peace  with  England,  and  how  few  chances  there 
were  of  its  duration  ;  nor  did  he  himself  wish  for 
its  prolongation  during  an  indefinite  time.  In  this 
state  of  affairs,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  how 
keenly  he  felt  the  humiliation  of  being  himself  a 
suitor  for  peace  ;  the  sacrifice  of  his  feelings  no 
doubt,  cost  him  a  great  deal,  but  the  general  opi- 
nion was  in  favour  of  peace.  France  had  made  that 
as  it  were  a  tacit  condition,  when  she  so  enthusi- 
astically entrusted  him  with  the  supreme  authority  ; 
and  she  was  not  yet  so  enslaved  that  he  could  dare 
openly  to  oppose  her  will.  He  was  therefore  oblig- 
ed, like  Bayard  before  Nemours  to  submit  to  the 
necessity  of  circumstances;  though  Europe  never 
gave  him  the  credit  he  deserved  for  this  humilia- 
tion. The  First  Consul  accordingly  communicated 
to  the  British  government  his  great  desire  to  have 
the  preliminary  clauses  of  the  pacification  imme- 
diately changed  into  a  definitive  treaty,  the  only 
thing  capable  of  consolidating  the  peace  of  the 
world.  Upon  these  fresh  entreaties,  the  Marquis 
o)  Cornwallis  was  sent  to  France,  and  arrived  im- 
mediately at  Paris,  where  some  preliminary  confer- 
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ences  took  place  with  Joseph  Bonaparte,  prompted 
by  M.  de  Talleyrand. 

The  citizens  of  Paris  regarded  the  arrival  of  a 
plenipotentiary  minister  from  England  as  an 
event  of  great  importance,  but  which  gave 
rise  to  many  fears  as  well  as  to  many  hopes. 
The  Bourbon  party  in  France,  which  was 
every  day  increasing,  in  consequence  of  the  per- 
mission Napoleon  had  granted  the  emigrants  to 
return  to  their  country,  dissembled  their  fears 
with  difficulty  ;  for  all  their  hopes  were  fixed  upon 
England,  where  the  Bourbons  had  found  an  asy- 
lum. But  the  mass  of  the  French  population 
congratulated  themselves  on  the  prospect  of  ap- 
proaching peace,  and  were  proud  of  their  govern- 
ment, whilst  the  people  of  Paris,  properly  so  called, 
were  struck  with  admiration  at  the  British  am- 
bassador, at  the  elegance  of  his  horses,  the  beauty 
of  his  carriage,  the  richness  of  his  liveries,  and 
above  all,  at  his  coachman's  woollen  wig  and  three 
cornered  hat.  The  Parisians  are  famous  in  these 
important  matters.  The  very  same  circumstance 
retarded  the  peace  of  Amiens  which  in  the  following 
year  was  the  cause,  or  rather  the  pretence  of  its 
rupture.  No  sooner  were  the  conferences  transferred 
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to  Amiens,  than  the  Marquis  of  Cornwallis  raised 
innumerable  difficulties  with  regard  to  Malta.  The 
restoration  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
was  even  proposed  and  resolved  upon;  however, 
after  an  exchange  of  fresh  protocols,  notes  and 
counter-notes,  matters  were  brought  to  a  close,  and 
on  the  4th  germinal  year  X  a  treaty  was  signed  at 
Amiens,  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  in 
which  Spain  was  included  as  an  ally  of  the 
French  republic. 

The  exchange  of  prisoners  on  both  sides  having 
been  previously  arranged  according  to  the  princi- 
ple articles  of  the  treaty,  the  following  stipulations 
were  agreed  to  : 

England  shall  restore  all  the  colonies  belonging 
to  France,  the  Batavian  republic  and  Spain. 

Spain  shall  give  up  the  Isle  of  Trinidad  to  Eng- 
land. 

The  territory  of  the  Porte  is  recognised  as  before 
the  war. 

The  republic  of  the  seven  islands  is  recognised. 

The  island  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Comino  are 
i<  stored  to  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  Roman  States 
arc  to  be  evacuated  by  the  French  troops. 

The    Newfoundland    fisheries    are    to  be    esta- 
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Wished  on  the  same  footing  as  before;  the 
seas  to  be  opened  to  the  free  exercise  of  com- 
merce. 

In  fine,  the  treaty  was  made  common  both  to  the 
contracting  parties  and  to  the  Porte  ;  it  contained, 
moreover,  several  other  clauses  common  to  the 
three  nations,  and  advantageous  to  their  trade. 
No  one  who  was  not  at  Paris  at  the  time  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people,  with  the  exception  of  the 
obstinate  adherents  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and 
those  who,  though  totally  unconnected  with  them, 
pretended  to  regret  them,  in  order  to  make  it 
appear  that  they  had  moved  in  good  society. 
This  was  the  fashion  with  a  certain  set,  like  that 
absurd  one  of  wearing  hair  powder,  which  all 
the  ladies  adopted  at  that  time,  whatever  might 
be  the  colour  of  their  hair.  The  theatres  were 
crowded  every  evening,  and  the  slightest  allusions 
favourable  to  the  First  Consul  were  eagerly  caught 
at. 

The  epoch  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  was  remarkable 
for  another  attempt  by  Fouche  to  impugn  M.  de 
Talleyrand's  reputation.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned that  there  existed  a  rivalry  between  them  : 
a  continued    and   jealous   hatred   on   the    part   of 
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Fouche,  a  feeling  of  haughtiness  and  contempt 
on  that  of  Talleyrand.  Fouche  after  the  attempt 
of  the  3rd  nivose,  enjoyed  a  momentary  triumph. 
It  is  well  known  that,  on  the  very  same  evening 
he  declared  that  the  attempt  originated  in  the 
royalists;  but  the  First  Consul  obstinately  attri- 
buted it  to  the  jacobins  and  took  this  opportunity 
to  cleanse  Paris  of  some  last  remains  of  the  revo- 
lution. Some  persons  were  banished,  and  justly  ; 
but  the  discovery  of  the  real  assassins  soon  after 
proved  that  Fouche  was  right  in  his  surmises. 
This  contributed  to  bring  him  into  favour  with  the 
First  Consul,  though  it  was  still  evident  to  every 
one  that  he  held  only  the  second  place  in  the 
administration.  The  favour  which  M.  de  Talleyrand 
enjoyed,  incensed  Fouche  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  was  continually  seeking  expedients  to  ruin  the 
ex-bishop,  and  by  the  assistance  of  his  police, 
when  opportunities  did  not  naturally  occur,  he 
brought  them  about.  If  he  had  succeeded,  in 
the  instance  we  are  now  going  to  relate,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  involved  M.  de 
Talleyrand  in  signal  disgrace.  In  this  instance  we 
shall  adopt  the  version  of  an  author  worthy  of 
credit. 

The  First  Consul,   as  lie  relates,  had  just  signed 
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a  secret  treaty  with  Paul  I.  Fouche,  a  short  time 
after,  placed  before  the  First  Consul  the  original 
copy  of  this  treaty  which  he  declared  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  agents  in  London.  The  treaty 
could  have  been  communicated  through  no  other 
channel  than  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  since  he  alone  had  charge  of  it. 
The  First  Consul's  anger  was  immediately  roused, 
and  in  all  probability  would  have  been  attended 
with  dreadful  consequences,  had  it  not  been  dis- 
covered that  a  copy  of  the  treaty  had  been  purloined 
from  the  minister's  office  by  one  of  the  secretaries,* 
who,  for  a  bribe  of  30,000  francs,  had  placed  it 
in  Fouche's  hands.  This  circumstance  served  only 
to  increase  the  two  ministers'  hatred  of  each  other, 
and  this  attempt  was  soon  after  the  cause  of 
Fouche's  disgrace.  After  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
a  conversation  took  place  in  M.  de  Talleyrand's 
study,  which  shewed  the  minister's  mind  in  its 
true  colours.  The  First  Consul  had  nominated 
General  C to  a  mission  at  Berlin,  telling  him 

*  Not  one  of  those  secretaries  we  have  already  mentioned. 
We  know  the  name  of  the  culprit,  hut  we  are  sure  that  our 
readers,  notwithstanding  their  curiosity,  cannot  hut  approve  of 
our  discretion  in  concealing  the  name  of  an  individual  who  is 
still  living. 
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to  go  to  Talleyrand  for  instructions.  On  his 
arrival  at  the  minister's,  General  C  . . .  .  explained 
the  purport  of  his  visit.  Now,  we  must  inform 
our  readers  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  no  confi- 
dence in  the  general's  talents,  as  he  had  already 
tried  him  in  the  time  of  the  Directory,  by  appoint- 
ing him  to  a  mission  which  may  be  termed  one 
of  observation  on  Bonaparte  himself  when  he  com- 
manded the  army  in  Italy.  M.  de  Talleyrand 
then  began  one  of  those  fine  long  mystifying 
speeches  which  he  understood  so  well  how  to  make 
when  necessary. 

"  You  cannot  set  out  too  soon. . .  .You  are 
aware  of  the  importance  of  your  mission ...  The 
affair  must  be  kept  a  profound  secret ....  I  am 
delighted  to  find  that  the  First  Consul  has  made 
choice  of  you.  .  .  .As  soon  as  you  arrive  at  Berlin, 
you  will  communicate  with   me ....  Go  up  to  M. 

Campy,  who  will  give  you  a  key  to  the  ciphers 

You  must  use  these  in  your  correspondence  with 
me. .  .  .1  have  nothing  more  in  particular  to  say  to 
you..  .You  know  your  ground. ..  .1  am  certain 
you  will  perfectly  fulfil  the  Emperor's  intentions." 
But  what  am  I  to  say  to  Chancellor  Harden- 
berg  when  I  see  him  ?" 

What    are    you    to    say  to    him? well 
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but.... there  is  no   difficulty   in  that You   will 

tell  him. .  .  .Have  you  a  good  memory  ? 

"Yes,  tolerably  good." — Oh!  very  well  that 
is  enough. .  .  .You  will  tell  him. .  .  Do  not  then 
forget  what  I  have  told  you ....  There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  repeat  it  to  him  word 
for  word." 

As  the  General  was  going  away  furnished  with 
these  lucid  instructions,  M.  de  Talleyrand  called 
him  back,  and  said  to  him: 

"  At  the  court  of  Berlin,  do  you  see,  you  must 
keep  up  your  dignity.  Yes,  yes,  you  understand 
me  ;  you  must  hold  up  your  head." 

The  appointment  of  the  French  ambassador 
to  England  led  to  another  well  known  anec- 
dote which  we  here  relate.  The  First  Consul 
had  intended  to  appoint  General  Andreossy,  but 
would  not  decide  upon  any  thing  without  first 
consulting  M.  de  Talleyrand.  When  Bonaparte 
mentioned  the  choice  he  had  made,  he  said  : 

"  I  wish  to   appoint  Andreossy." 

M.  de  Talleyrand  did  not  approve  of  this  choice, 
and  indeed  he  generally  opposed,  as  much  as  he 
could,  the  introduction  of  military  men  into  diplo- 
matic affairs  ;  he  therefore  replied  with  an  air  of 
surprise : 
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"  And  the  other,  General  ?" 

"  What  other?" 

"  Did  you  not  tell  me  you  wished  to  appoint 
Andre*  also  ?"* 

' '  I  am  not  talking  about  any  Andre ;  I  am 
speaking  of  General  Andreossy,  the  artillery  officer. 
Do  you  not  know  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  beg  pardon,  General  ;  I  forgot  him 
entirely.  1  was  thinking  of  some  diplomatic  per- 
son.    True,  true,  he  is  a  general  of  artillery." 

Notwithstanding  this  disapprobation,  which  was 
not  expressed  in  a  very  marked  manner,  General 
Andreossy  was  appointed  ambassador  to  England. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  at  this  time  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  sublime  Porte,  and  himself  signed, 
on  the  6th  messidor  year  X,  a  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween the  French  republic  and  the  Sultan.  The 
principal  result  of  the  treaty  was  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Black  Sea ;  and  the  Porte  also  agreed  to  ob- 
serve all  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
There  was,  as  usual,  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and 
the  two  states  reciprocally  granted  to  each  other 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  most  favoured 
nations. 

*  The  pun  does  not  tell  in  English.  Andreossy  is  pronounced 
like  Andrt  aussi  (Anglice  Andre  also). — Tr. 
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During  the  peace  of  Amiens,  more  than  at  any 
other  period,  M.  de  Talleyrand's  drawing-room  was 
a  place  of  meeting  for  the  high  foreign  aristocracy 
which  the  return  of  peace  in  Europe  had  drawn  to 
Paris.  Mr.  Fox  was  frequently  there,  and  was 
more  intimate  with  the  minister  than  Lord  Whit- 
worth  the  English  ambassador.  This  latter  per- 
sonage displayed  great  magnificence  in  his  equi- 
pages and  he  was  a  great  epicure.  In  other 
respects,  it  was  a  strange  choice,  which  might 
justly  be  considered  a  mark  of  insolence  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government,  and  a  prognostic 
of  the  short  duration  of  the  peace.  He  was  known 
to  have  been  the  last  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburgh 
before  the  death  of  Paul  I,  and  it  was  generally  re- 
ported, that  if  not  privy  to  the  crime  itself,  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  intrigues  which  led  to  it. 
He  was  dismissed  from  St.  Petersburgh,  but  did 
not  immediately  return  to  London.  He  made  a  long 
stay  at  Konigsberg  during  which  time  he  carried 
on  a  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  Paul  and 
of  France,  through  the  assistance  of  the  Duchess  of 
Sagan. 

Speaking  of  the  death  of  Paul,  we  must  say  a 
few  words  on  the  subject  of  a  pamphlet  that  made 
its  appearance  about  that  time,  but  without   the 
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author's  name,  and  which  in  fact  was  not  origi- 
nally intended  for  publication.  The  author  was  a 
diplomatic  student  attached  to  the  French  embassy 
in  Russia,  during  the  time  that  M.  Hedouville 
was  ambassador,  and  who  consequently  was  at  St. 
Petersburgh  when  the  Emperor  was  murdered. 
This  young  man  wrote  his  narrative  merely  for  his 
own  amusement,  and  to  preserve  the  remembrance 
of  the  facts  he  had  witnessed.  He  attached  so  little 
importance  to  it,  that  he  wrote  his  manuscript  in 
the  student's  office',  and  did  not  even  take  the 
trouble  of  keeping  it  under  lock  and  key.  His 
pamphlet  was  read  and  copied,  without  his  being 
in  the  least  aware  of  it,  and  when  it  was  finished, 
nothing  could  equal  his  surprise  at  seeing  it  in 
print  and  exposed  for  sale  at  a  little  bookseller's 
shop  in  the  passage  Feydeau.  He  could  scarcely 
believe  his  eyes.  Having  purchased  several  copies, 
he  hastened  to  the  officer  of  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  asked  to  see  M.  de  Talleyrand.  He 
was  immediately  desired  to  walk  into  the  minister's 
study,  when  M.  de  Talleyrand  received  him  with  a 
smile  as  if  to  intimate  that  he  was  perfectly  aware 
of  the  subject  of  his  visit.  The  student,  a  young 
man  of  talent  but  who  has  since  shown  abilities  of 
the  highest  order,  could  not  conceal  his  emotion. 
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"  Well,  Sir,"  said  M.  de  Talleyrand,  being  the 
first  to  break  silence,  "  what  is  your  business  with 
me  ?  Come,  1  am  sure  I  can  guess.  A  pam- 
phlet, is  it  not  ? — the  narrative  of  the  death  of 
Paul  I  ?     It  is  well  written,  very  well  written." 

"  I  can  assure  you,  that  I  had  no  hand  in  its 
publication." 

"  Oh!  I  am  sure  you  could  not." 

"  I  cannot  imagine  who  could  have  been  so 
indiscreet  as  to  " 

"  Not  at  all  indiscreet." 

After  a  moment's  silence,  the  minister  con- 
tinued with  the  greatest  gravity:  "  How  old  are 
you  ?" 

"  Twenty-two." 

"  Ah  !  ah  !  twenty-two  !  Then  we  shall  say 
nothing  about  it,  we  will  let  that  pass.  Twenty- 
two  !  you  are  too  young  to  be  right." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  M.  de  Talleyrand 
was  the  real  editor  of  the  pamphlet ;  but  we  have 
never  been  able  to  discover  who  was  his  accom- 
plice in  copying  the  manuscript,  nor  what  could 
have  been  his  intention  in  publishing  it.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  it  was  out  of  print  very  soon 
after  its  appearance,  and  there  were  but  few  copies 
printed.      We   have  frequently  at  different  times 

vol.  in.  p 
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since,    made  fruitless  endeavours  to  procure  one. 
It  was  extremely  curious,  written  with  great  clear- 
ness,    and    with    an    uncommon     observance    of 
truth.     Our  memory  will  enable  us  to   give  some 
quotations  from  it,   the  authenticity  of  which  we 
guarantee  as  regards  facts,  though  of  course  we  can- 
not vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  text.     This  will 
not  be  a  digression  on  our  part,  because  if  M.  de 
Talleyrand  is  implicated  in  the  publication  of  the 
pamphlet,     the    British    party,     who    considered 
themselves  mixed  up  in  the  cause  of  the  emigrants, 
beheld  with  great  anxiety  the  Czar's  inclination  for 
the  Chief  of  the  French  Government.    We  have  al- 
ready stated,  that  Paul  had  dismissed  the   British 
ambassador.    From  that  moment  a  conspiracy  was 
set  on  foot  against  him.     The  Czar  shut  himself 
up  in  his  palace,  no  longer  held  any  communica- 
tion with  his  court,  and  frequently  evinced  a  feel- 
ing almost  amounting  to  aversion,  for  Alexander, 
his    eldest    son,    who    was    afterwards    Emperor. 
Count  Pahlen  was  at  that  time  military  governor 
of  St.  Petersburgh,   and  in  that  capacity  had  the 
command  of  the  police.     Though  he   alone  pos- 
sessed the  Czar's  confidence,  he  conspired  against 
him    with  the  two   brothers,  Plato    and  Valerian 
Suboff,  one  grand-master  of  the  artillery,  the  other 
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commander  of  the  Russian  army  in  the  last  Rus- 
sian war  against  the  Persians  In  the  whole  of 
this  affair,  this  Count  Pahlen  acted  a  tragic  cha- 
racter, playing  cunningly  and  cautiously,  espe- 
cially in  the  previous  trouble  he  took  to  associate, 
though  indirectly,  an  imperial  prince  to  his  under- 
taking, and  to  exasperate  the  father  against  the  son, 
and  the  son  against  the  father. 

Meantime,  Paul  I  received  intimation  of  the 
existence  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life.  He 
instantly  sent  for  Count  Pahlen,  to  whom  he  said, 
with  anger  : 

There  is  a  conspiracy  against  me  !  What  can 
you  be  doing  with  your  police  ?  Arrest  the  crimi- 
nals instantly,  and  send  them  to  Siberia." 

"  Sir,"  answered  Count  Pahlen,  with  a  calm- 
ness worthy  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  "  there  is  no 
need  of  alarm.  I  am  informed  of  everything,  since 
I  am  myself  concerned  in  the  conspiracy." 

"  What !" 

"  Yes,  Sir  ;  so  your  Majesty  can  easily  suppose 
that  I  have  the  means  of  tracking  the  motions  of 
the  conspirators  and  of  arresting  them  at  the  pro- 
per time." 

The  Emperor  was  completely  calmed  by  this 
declaration  ;  but  Count  Pahlen  seizing  the  oppor- 
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tunity  to  answer  his  own  ends,  allowed  some  expres- 
sions to  escape  him,  on  the  imprudent  conduct  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Alexander,  whom  he  represented 
as  in  some  degree  connected  with  the  conspirators. 
The  Emperor's  rage  was  again  kindled,  and  in 
his  passion,  the  word  exile  escaped  his  lips.  This 
was  exactly  what  Pahlen  wished,  to  enable  him  to 
make  the  first  proposals  to  Alexander,  or  at  any 
rate,  to  exasperate  him  against  his  father.  Pahlen, 
every  day,  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose, 
reported  on  both  sides,  by  which  means  he  in- 
censed both  father  and  son  against  each  other, 
representing  the  latter  as  capable  of  attempting  his 
father's  life,  and  the  former  as  upon  the  point  of 
pronouncing  sentence  of  banishment  against  his 
son.  He  could  not,  however,  obtain  Alexander's 
consent  to  the  murder.  At  last,  when  the  day  fixed 
upon  for  the  execution  of  his  design  had  arrived, 
Pahlen  entered  into  the  Emperor's  apartment,  and 
declared  to  him  that  the  Grand  Duke's  party  was 
increasing  every  day  ;  that  by  the  influence  of  his 
name,  all  the  young  nobility  had  been  induced  to 
join  in  the  conspiracy ;  and  that  in  fact  he  could 
not  answer  for  any  thing,  if  the  Emperor  did  not 
sign  an  order  for  the  banishment  of  his  son,  which 
he  would  not  make  use  of,  unless  he  found  it  neces- 
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sary.  Paul,  placing  the  greatest  reliance  on  his  fa- 
vourite minister,  signed  the  fatal  order.  Furnish- 
ed with  this  weapon,  Pahlen  hastened  to  the  Grand 
Duke,  and  shewed  him  the  order  for  his  arrest 
and  banishment  to  Siberia,  telling  him  that  his 
only  means  of  safety  consisted  in  shutting  his  eyes 
to  whatever  measures  he  and  his  friends  might 
think  proper  to  take  for  the  safety  of  the  state. 
Alexander's  answer  or  silence  is  involved  in  dark 
obscurity ;  all  that  history  informs  us  is,  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy,  and  did  not 
impeach  its  authors. 

That  very  evening  the  plan  of  the  conspirators 
was  carried  into  execution  :  the  brothers  SubofF 
and  their  accomplices  entered  the  Czar's  chamber 
and  committed  the  murder,  the  particulars  of 
which  are  well  known.  The  sentinel  at  the  door 
was  strangled.  Paul  seized  his  sword  to  defend 
himself ;  in  endeavouring  to  escape,  he  mistook 
the  door,  and  instead  of  taking  that  which  led  by 
a  private  staircase  to  the  apartments  of  the  Em- 
press, on  the  entresol,  he  found  himself  in  a  large 
hall  filled  with  standards  taken  from  the  Turks, 
and  from  which  there  was  no  escape.  There, 
desperately  wounded,  he  implored  the  conspirators 
to  grant  bis  life  ;  but  they  replied  that  if  they  did 
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not  take  his  life,  their  own  lives  were  at  stake. 
At  last  they  finished  the  Emperor  with  bludgeons, 
in  the  chimney  corner,  whither  he  had  fled  for 
refuge. 

Count  Pahlen  was  not  among  the  murderers  ;  he 
was  on  horseback  at  the  head  of  the  first  regiment 
of  guards,  which  he  commanded.  His  troops  were 
drawn  up  in  the  palace-yard,  and  he  waited  for  the 
event,  either  to  proclaim  the  successor  of  Paul,  in 
case  of  success,  or  to  arrest  tne  assassins,  his  own 
accomplices,  in  the  event  of  a  failure.  The  next 
day,  Alexander  shewed  himself  at  the  balcony  of 
the  palace,  and  was  saluted  Emperor.  The  officers 
went  into  the  palace  ;  and  the  murderers  of  the 
father  were  seen  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
son,  and  Count  Pahlen  approaching  Alexander, 
they  were  heard  to  exchange  these  words  : 
"  Count,  what  a  page  in  history  !" 
"  All  the  others,  Sir,  will  make  it  forgotten." 
Such,  if  our  memory  does  not  fail  us  after  more 
than  thirty  years,  is  the  substance  of  the  pamphlet 
written  by  a  diplomatic  student  and  edited  by 
M.  de  Talleyrand. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

Singular  negotiation — Hatred  of  the  First  Consul  towards  the 
press — Complaints  against  the  English  journalists — M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand's resignation —  State  of  France  and  jealous  surprise  of 
the  English — Peace  disagreeable  to  Great  Britain — Seeds  of 
discord  in  Parliament — Vain  promises  of  the  British  cabinet — 
Useless  ingenuity  of  M.  de  Talleyrand — Peace  broken — The 
two  Kings  of  a  vast  chess-board — Grave  accusations — Vast 
projects  attributed  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  —The  Grand-Duke 
Constantine  at  Constantinople — Projects  deposited  in  the  Ar- 
chives of  foreign  affairs — The  British  power  in  India  threatened 
— Opinion  of  a  foreign  writer — Grievances  of  England  against 
France — A  word  upon  the  evacuation  of  Egypt — The  First 
Consul  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  reproached  with  insincerity — M. 
de  Lauriston  in  London  —  Opprobrious  expressions  towards 
England — The  Prince  of  Orange — The  English  upon  the  Con- 
tinent— Series  of  vexations — M.  de  Talleyrand's  policy  adopted 
by  Bonaparte — Tissue  of  absurdities. 

During  the  peace  of  Amiens  M.  de  Talleyrand. 
was  one  day  entrusted  by  the  First  Consul  with 
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a  singular  negotiation  with  the  British  cabinet. 
The  repeated  representations  of  the  minister  were 
of  no  avail  against  the  determined  will  of  the 
chief  of  the  government.  The  object  of  this  ne- 
gotiation was  to  request  the  British  cabinet  to 
interfere  with  the  editors  of  the  London  papers, 
to  prevent  their  indulging,  as  some  of  them  still 
do  every  day,  in  outrageous  libels  against  France 
and  the  person  of  the  First  Consul.  Bonaparte, 
notwithstanding  all  his  real  greatness  and  his  un- 
doubted genius,  was  afraid  of  the  puerile  abuse 
of  the  press.  In  this  respect,  most  of  his  generals 
resembled  him.  Accustomed  to  the  despotism  of 
the  sword,  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  empire 
of  discussion.  The  freedom  of  the  press  was  a 
scarecrow  to  Bonaparte,  and  he  could  not  con- 
ceive how  a  government  at  peace  with  him,  had 
no  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  torrent  of  abuse 
which  the  British  press  poured  forth  against  him.  M. 
de  Talleyrand,- who  was  more  tractable,  and  had  not 
yet  quite  forgotten  his  old  feelings  of  liberty,  did  not 
entertain  the  same  animosity  against  the  press  ; 
he  even  bore  its  licentiousness  with  an  heroic  re- 
signation, which  perhaps  proceeded  from  the  pro- 
found contempt  he  entertained  for  mankind.  But 
in  spite  of  his  disapprobation,  he  was  obliged  to 
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execute  the  First  Consul's  commands.  He  ac- 
cordingly addressed  himself  to  the  chief  of  the 
British  cabinet,  who  replied  as  he  expected,  that 
the  British  government  had  no  power  over  the 
press  ;  that  the  ministers  were  continually  exposed 
to  its  most  violent  attacks  ;  that  the  wisest  plan 
was  to  pay  no  attention  to  its  remarks,  and  that 
to  remonstrate  would  only  call  forth  a  reply.  The 
First  Consul  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  this  negotiation  ;  however  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand persuaded  him  to  adopt  the  wiser  plan, 
shewing  him  that  it  would  be  lowering  his  cha- 
racter to  descend  to  a  controversy,  which  would 
serve  only  to  give  importance  to  his  unjust  slan- 
derers, and  increase  their  animosity. 

The  London  papers  were  not  the  only  medium 
of  the  incessant  attacks  upon  Bonaparte  and  his 
government.  A  renewal  of  hostilities  was  pro- 
voked in  the  houses  of  parliament ;  for  Mr.  Pitt's 
anti-French  party,  though  he  himself  had  retired 
from  office,  was  numerous  and  powerful,  and  it 
was  very  easy  for  any  one  who  read  the  debates 
in  the  two  houses  to  perceive  the  British  cabinet 
was  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  renew  the 
war.  The  British  government  and  those  whom 
y  still  wished  to  be  looked  upon  as  under   their 
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apparently  generous,  though  really  interested  pro- 
tection, took  occasion  by  this  treaty  to  establish 
on  the  continent,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  France, 
a  system  of  espionage  and  murder  against  the 
First  Consul. 

Bonaparte,  notwithstanding  his  deep  sagacity, 
did  not  understand  England.  He  was  mistaken 
in  one  essential  point.  He  had  told  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  in  his  first  letter  which  we  have 
already  laid  before  our  readers,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Consulship,  that  his  government 
ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  that  had 
preceded  it.  The  residence  of  the  English  in 
France  convinced  them  but  too  clearly  of  the 
truth  of  this.  They  had  opportunities  of  wit- 
nessing the  prosperity  of  that  France  which  they 
had  imagined  to  be  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion ;  they  had  seen  the  almost  miraculous  order 
which  reigned  throughout ;  and  the  cries  of  public 
joy  rankled  in  their  hearts.  British  pride  was 
humbled  ;  the  general  re-establishment  of  indus- 
try and  commerce  shewed  them  the  futility  of 
their  efforts  against  France.  While  she  was  weak, 
they  had  no  objection  to  peace  ;  but  the  moment 
she  became  powerful,  peace  was  irksome  to  them. 
This  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule:  every 
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powerful  government  in  France  will  have  England 
for  an  enemy,  and  the  moment  you  perceive  that 
she  is  disposed  to  a  reconciliation,  you  may  then 
be  certain  that  France  possesses  no  national  go- 
vernment. 

As  utility  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all  the  ac- 
tions of  the  British  government,  and  as  this 
government,  the  most  experienced  that  ever  ex- 
isted, is  not  in  the  habit  of  pursuing  that  vain 
phantom  of  glory  termed  honour,  unless  it  leads 
to  some  substantial  profit,  the  British  ministers 
appeared  to  take  into  consideration  the  repeated 
complaints  made  to  them  by  the  First  Consul 
through  M.  de  Talleyrand.  To  gain  time,  they 
protracted  their  answers  without  coming  to  the 
point,  and  promised  to  do  their  utmost  to  prevent 
attacks  on  the  French  government  from  being  made 
in  parliament.  As  these  promises  were  never  per- 
formed, M.  de  Talleyrand,  seeing  that  his  pri- 
vate correspondence  was  ineffectual,  addressed  an 
official  note  to  the  cabinet  of  St.  James  in  the 
name  of  the  French  Republic,  in  whi  ch  he  re- 
quested they  would  inform  him  what  were  the 
views  and  intentions  of  the  British  government, — 
proposing  at  the  same  time,  that  the  same  restric- 
tions should  be  imposed  in  England  which  existed 
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in  France  with  regard  to  the  mutual  interests  of 
the  two  nations.  The  cabinet  of  St.  James's,  who 
were  not  more  anxious  for  the  continuation  of 
peace  than  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  spun  out 
matters  to  a  tedious  length,  and  made  a  point  of 
eluding  an  unequivocal  answer.  An  incredible 
number  of  notes  from  the  British  ministry  were 
communicated  by  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  General 
Andreossy,  the  French  ambassador  in  London, 
who  thus  frequently  heard  what  was  going  on  in 
London  by  his  correspondence  with  Paris.  The 
British  minister,  in  his  evasive  and  haughty 
answers,  discovered  that  he  was  indifferent  to  re- 
maining on  good  terms  with  the  French  republic. 
To  a  gradual  coolness  there  succeeded  a  tone  of 
acrimony  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  All  M.  de 
Talleyrand's  talents  could  not  allay  the  rising- 
storm,  though  he  managed  to  preserve  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  design  of  peace, — and  that  was  all 
the  First  Consul  wished.  At  last  England  threw  off 
the  mask,  and  recalled  her  ambassador  from  Paris. 
This  recall  was  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of 
war  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and 
soon  after,  hostilities  were  renewed  between  the 
two  rival  nations.  From  that  time  to  the  final  over- 
throw  of  the   French  empire,   the  history  of  the 
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world  was  in  reality  nothing  but  a  history  of  the 
colossal  struggle  between  France  and  Great  Bri- 
tain. London  and  Paris  were  the  two  Kings  on 
the  vast  chess-board  of  Europe,  the  other  powers 
represented  only  the  pawns  and  knights. 

The  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  had  not 
been  faithfully  observed  on  either  side  when  the  war 
broke  out  afresh  between  the  two  powers.  Great  Bri- 
tain, after  the  treaty,  had  continued  mistress  of  the 
seas.  Her  fleets  and  squadrons  still  occupied  the 
principal  stations  of  the  world,  where  they  were  set 
as  traps  to  ensnare  those  French  vessels  which, 
in  their  confidence  in  the  faith  of  treaties,  should 
venture  within  their  reach.  France,  on  her  part, 
added  Genoa  and  Piedmont  to  her  territory,  and 
set  up  pretensions  to  the  republic  of  the  seven 
islands.  Vast  projects  were  also  talked  of,  which, 
report  says,  would  have  been  carried  into  execution 
by  France  and  Russia  in  conjunction,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  death  of  Paul  I ;  and  all  these  projects  were 
attributed  to  M.  de  Talleyrand.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  was  positively  asserted  that  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine  was  to  be  placed  on  the  throne  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  that  in  order  to  protect  the  capital  of 
Russia  by  a  greater  extent  of  territory  towards  the 
north,  Swedish  Findland  was   to  be  added  to  the 
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Russian  empire,  which  would  greatly  improve  the 
Russian  trade  in  the  Baltic.     It  was  also  rumoured 
that  a  decisive  blow  was  to  be  struck  at  the  British 
possessions  in  India,  by  means  of  a  Russian  army, 
which  was   already  assembling  on  the   confines  of 
Persia.     Holstein,    the  ancient   patrimony  of    the 
Czar's  ancestors,  was  to  be  restored  to  him,   and 
France  was  not  to  oppose  any  extension  of  empire 
which  Catherine's  successor  might  think  proper  to 
make  in  the  north  of  Germany.     Russia  might  also 
extend  her  dominion  as  far  as  she  wished  into  Asia. 
"  For  all  these  concessions,"  said  the    news-mon- 
gers, "  France  only  demands  through  the  agency  of 
her  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  the  possession  of 
Egypt,  a  part  of  Syria,  the  Morea,  and  the  republic 
of  the  seven  islands."    This  intelligence  was  spread 
abroad    by  the    speculators    on   the  Paris   stock- 
exchange,    and    was    seriously   taken   up   in    the 
English  reviews.     There  might  be  some  truth  in  all 
these  reports,  though  their  exaggeration  rendered 
them  absurd.      A   mass  of    plans,    reports,    and 
inquiries,  must   exist   in   the    archives  of  foreign 
affairs    upon  the  great  question  of  attacking  the 
British  power  in  India  by  means  of  a  land  army  ; 
and  the  wish  of  France  to  possess  Egypt  is  a  well- 
known  fact.     Moreover,  at  the  very  moment  when 
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it  was  most  in  contemplation,  Menou's  capitulation 
was  not  known  in  Europe,  and  the  First  Consul 
still  thought  that  Egypt  was  occupied  by  French 
troops. 

We  shall  now  compare  what  we  have  said  con- 
cerning the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  the  cause  of  its 
rupture,  with  the  manner  in  which  the  foreign 
author  treats  the  same  events.  We  may,  perhaps, 
find  a  singular  resemblance  in  the  two  versions. 

"  When,"  he  says,  "  a  general  peace  on  the  con- 
tinent had  paved  the  way  to   the  slavery  prepared 
for  the  different  nations  conquered  by  Bonaparte, 
Talleyrand   did  not  allow  such  an  opportunity  to 
escape  of  representing  to  his  master  the  glory  he 
should  acquire  by  adding  the  reputation  of  a  great 
statesman  to  that  of  a  great  warrior,  and   by  ac- 
quiring, through  the  assistance  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  the  means  of  subjugating  her 
at  a   future  period.     In  consequence  of  this,  the 
negotiation  which   had    been   commenced  in    the 
spring  of  1801,  was  accelerated  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same   year   with   all  the  refined  cunning  and 
subtlety  of  French  diplomacy.     The  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  were  tired  of  a  war  with- 
out a  definite  object.     The  British  government  had 
long   wished    that   an    end    should  be  put  to  the 
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scenes  of  carnage  which  were  deluging  the  world 
with  hlood.  It  really  entertained  those  feelings  of 
moderation  which  the  French  Consul  and  his 
government  affected  to  feel.  Nothing  could  be 
more  honourable  to  British  generosity  than  their 
sincere  desire  for  peace  after  so  many  important 
conquests  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  more  par- 
ticularly, as  Bonaparte,  ever  guided  by  selfish  and 
perfidious  motives  evinced  a  desire  for  peace 
merely  to  gain  an  opportunity  of  conquering  the 
islands  in  the  AVestern  Archipelago,  and  restoring 
to  France  her  ancient  possessions  in  the  east,  this 
latter  with  the  intention  of  filling  the  British  co- 
lonies in  those  climates  with  incendiaries,  whilst 
his  armed  banditti  might  surprise  the  British  isles 
in  Europe  trusting  too  confidently  to  the  dangerous 
security  of  Gallic  faith  and  revolutionary  treaties.* 
Thus  in  the  same  seas  and  at  the  same  time  were 
seen  floating  the  flag  of  confidence  on  the  one  side, 
the  flag  of  defiance  on  the  other.  So  that  whilst 
Boulogne  or  Dunkirk  were  under  bombardment 
or  blockade  by  the  British  fleets,  a  regular  ex- 
change of  packet  boats  was  taking  place  between 


*  The  reader  will  see,  by  this  paragraph,  that  we  do  not  soften 
the  expressions  in  the  foreign  text. 
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Dover    and    Calais,    for    the    convenience   of  the 
messengers  between  the  two  cabinets. 

'  Preliminaries  were  at  last  signed  on  the  1st 
of  October,  and  ratified  at  the  expiration  of  a  fixed 
term  of  eleven  days.  Amiens,  the  town  fixed  upon 
for  carrying  on  the  negotiations,  was  filled  with  an 
immense  concourse  of  foreigners.  This  town  was 
visited  by  the  ministers  of  the  contracting  powers, 
during  the  protracted  term  of  the  negotiations.  All 
this  time  the  public  expectation  was  kept  on  the 
stretch,  in  the  continual  anxieties  of  hope  and  fear, 
until  the  day  the  treaty  was  signed. 

"  This  news  was  at  first  received  in  all  parts  of 
the  British  empire  with  demonstrations  of  the  most 
lively  joy  ;  but  the  dangers  which  would  result 
from  it,  soon  became  as  evident  as  Bonaparte's 
insincerity.  Every  enlightened  mind  foresaw,  and 
every  good  patriot  desired  the  end  of  a  truce, 
which,  had  it  lasted  much  longer,  would  have 
infallibly  entailed  disgrace  and  ruin  on  the  British 
empire.* 


*  This  is  a  pretty  confession  in  the  mouth  of  a  foreigner  full  of 
acrimonious  feelings  against  France  ;  and  is  quite  a  sufficient  reply 
to  those  who  pretend  that  the  First  Consul  was  the  only  one  who 
wished  to  break  the  treaty. 
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"  Yet,  however  short  the  suspension  of  hostilities 
may  have  been,  it  was  not  altogether  useless :  it 
opened  the  eyes  of  those  English  who  were  factious, 
seduced,  or  deceived  by  appearances,  to  the  true 
character  of  a  man  in  whose  favour  there  was  such 
a  general  feeling.  They  saw  that  his  cruelty  was 
equalled  only  by  his  duplicity  ;  that  he  made  a  dis- 
play of  liberty  only  to  conceal  the  chains  he  was 
forging  in  silence  ;  that  he  invoked  peace  merely 
to  gain  leisure  to  meditate  more  at  his  ease  upon 
the  horrors  of  a  new  war  ;  that  the  word  equality 
was  ever  in  his  mouth,  when  his  actions  clearly 
shewed  that  he  not  only  could  not  bear  a  superior, 
bat  could  not  even  brook  an  equal. 

"  The  perfidy  of  Bonaparte  and  Talleyrand  in 
abandoning  Egypt,  only  by  way  of  compensation,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  French  colonies,  appeared  in 
its  true  colours,  since  both  were  already  informed 
of  the  surrender  of  Alexandria.  Some  doubts  have 
arisen  upon  this  fact :  the  author  is  able  to  solve 
the  question.  During  the  summer  of  1801,  he  was 
a  prisoner  on  parole  at  Marseilles,  and  can  affirm 
that  on  the  21st  of  September,  a  vessel  from  Alex- 
andria, which  had  left  on  the  first  of  the  same 
month,  anchored  off  the  coast.  This  vessel  was 
the    bearer   of  an  official  capitulation    signed   by 
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General  Menou  on  the  30th  of  August.  On  the 
same  day  at  three  o'clock,  this  news  was  known  on 
the  exchange  at  Marseilles.  In  the  evening  at  the 
theatre,  neither  the  prefect  La  Croix,  nor  General 
Cervoni,  who  commanded  the  department,  made 
any  secret  of  it,  and  they  both  mentioned  that  they 
had  already  dispatched  a  courier  to  Paris,  to  inform 
the  government  of  the  event.  Orders  were  also 
publicly  sent  to  the  commissioners  of  the  navy, 
and  the  inspector  of  the  quarantine,  to  get  ready 
medicines  and  provisions  for  the  garrison  of  Alex- 
andria, as  400  men  would  arrive  at  the  port  of 
Marseilles  by  the  1st  of  October.  The  distance  to 
Paris  from  Marseilles  is  about  two  hundred  leagues. 
A  courier  can  perform  the  journey  in  four  days  and 
four  nights.  Thus,  it  is  evident  that  before  the 
26th  of  September,  Talleyrand  must  have  been 
informed  of  the  surrender  of  Alexandria  by  Gene- 
ral Menou.  It  was  upon  the  reception  of  this  intel- 
ligence that  Talleyrand  sent  orders  to  Otto  to  sign 
the  preliminaries,  in  which  sincerity  in  the  British 
and  perfidy  in  the  French  government  and  its  in- 
fluential minister,  were  apparent. 

'  Intelligence  of  the  ratification  of  the  prelimi- 
naries was  brought  to  London  by  Lauriston.  The 
imprudent  and  impolitic  applause  with  which  this 
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emissary  of  the  usurper*  was  greeted  on  his  ar- 
rival, led  Talleyrand  and  Bonaparte  to  suppose 
that  the  desire  of  a  peace,  however  dishonourable, 
was  so  vehement  in  every  class  of  the  population 
of  Great  Britain,  that  they  might  follow  the  caprice 
of  its  ambitious  designs,  yield  to  their  passions, 
and  revel  in  the  gratifications  of  their  vindictive 
hatred  and  vanity.  A  treaty  injurious  to  the  Bri- 
tish trade  was  surreptitiously  obtained  from  Russia, 
and  extorted  from  the  Sublime  Porte.  An  army 
was  dispatched  to  invade  St.  Domingo,  and  a  legion 
of  commercial  agents  were  dispersed  all  over 
Great  Britain.  Whole  cargoes  of  spies  were 
exported,  by  way  of  the  Mauritius,  to  the  East 
Indies.  Agitators  were  sent  to  all  parts  of  Ireland. 
The  supreme  magistracy  of  Italy  received  a  further 
extension  in  favour  of  Bonaparte,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  political  frauds  of  Talleyrand,  the 
island  of  Elba  and  Louisiana  were  added  to  the 
other  spoliations  of  France.  A  decree  of  the  senate 
incorporated  Piedmont  with  the  French  republic, 

*  We  here  meet,  for  the  first  time,  with  this  expression  which 
has  been  so  much  and  so  often  repeated  since  :  a  term  which  very 
possibly  may  have  been  found  in  the  changeable  vocabulary  of  M. 
dc  Talleyrand,  and  which  even  Fouche"  had  the  audacious  baseness 
to  make  use  of,  in  a  report  he  addressed  to  Louis  XVIII  in  1815. 
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and  some  new  regulations  of  the  Council  of  state 
went  so  far  as  to  violate  the  laws  of  nations  in  order 
to  prevent  any  commercial  correspondence  with 
Great  Britain. 

"  All  these  indirect  menaces  were  so  many  direct 
insults  to  England.  And  these  actual  and  posi- 
tive acquisitions  to  France  took  place  in  the  midst 
of  peace,  scarcely  six  months  after  the  preliminaries 
were  signed.  Another  insult  was  offered  to  Great 
Britain,  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between 
France  and  Holland,  by  which  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  most  ancient  ally,  and  the  relative  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  was  deprived  of  the  private 
property  he  had  a  right  to  in  the  Batavian  republic 
— a  treaty  which  left  this  Prince  no  other  resource 
but  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  German  indemnities, 
by  humbling  himself  to  Bonaparte,  and  paying 
beforehand  for  Talleyrand's  services.  No  British 
subject  who  possessed  property  in  France  was  al- 
lowed to  recover  possession  of  it,  or  to  obtain  any 
account  of  what  had  been  sold  or  plundered,  not 
even  of  the  principal  or  interest  of  money  invested 
in  the  public  funds.  In  fine,  with  a  few  political 
or  patriotic  exceptions,  British  travellers  were  ex- 
posed to  every  sort  of  vexation,  and  even  to  impri- 
sonment.    Judging  by  this  system  of  provocation, 
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impartial  politicians,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
continent,  were  soon  convinced  that  Bonaparte 
could  not  contain  himself  long  ;  that  his  hatred  of 
England  would  burst  forth  on  the  first  opportunity ; 
that  moderation  imposed  a  greater  restraint  on  him 
than  he  could  bear ;  and  that  he  would  soon  yield  to 
the  inveterate  perfidy  of  Talleyrand's  policy." 

To  say  nothing  of  the  insults  contained  in  it, 
this  is  really  a  curious  description,  and  in  our 
opinion,  proves  beyond  a  doubt,  what  we  have 
already  advanced,  that  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was 
the  triumph  of  opinion  in  two  nations,  both  anxious 
for  peace,  over  two  governments  neither  of  which 
were  favourable  to  it ;  and  perhaps  there  never  was 
another  instance  of  such  a  tissue  of  imposture. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

M.  tie  Talleyrand's  day — Madame  de  Stael  and  Madame  Grant — 
Well-known  jokes — Forged  anecdote — The  minister's  drawing 
room — The  ottoman  and  the  sofa — The  senators  as  guests — 
The  citizen-ministers — Assiduity  of  Duroc  and  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nais  at  M.  de  Talleyrand's — Louis  de  Perigord — Little  dances 
got  up — M.  de  Talleyrand's  advice  to  young  candidates  for 
diplomatic  honours — No  independence  without  fortune — Refer- 
ence to  M.  d'Hauterive — Useless  remonstrances  and  embassies 
in  perspective — The  two  elements  of  diplomacy — Things  and 
persons — Cambaceres  at  M.  de  Talleyrand's — A  word  upon  the 
AbbeSieyes — M.  Saladin  of  Geneva  and  his  pamphlet — Parallel 
between  Sieyes  and  M.  de  Talleyrand — M.  Saladin  at  Paris — 
His  connexion  with  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  the  panegyrist  at 
Paris — Mademoiselle  Saladin — Marriage — Premature  death  of 
a  young  woman — Good  and  beautiful. 

AVith  the  exception  of -some  old  friends,  such  as 
the  Duke  of  Laval,  M.  de  Sainte-Foix,  the  Anglo- 
American  Crawford,  M.  de  Montrond,  the  diplo- 
matic body,  and  some  other  attached  friends, 
nothing  could  he  more  variable   than  the  change 
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which  was  continually  taking  place  in  the  persons 
who  frequented  M.  de  Talleyrand's  drawing  room. 
His  day  began  and  finished  at  a  late  hour.  Unless 
he  was  sent  for  early  to  the  First  Consul's,  he 
seldom  made  his  appearance  before  twelve  o'clock. 
He  then  gave  audiences,  went  to  pay  visits,  did  not 
dine  before  six,  or  seven  o'clock,  and  afterwards 
received  his  friends,  and  those  who  were  presented 
to  him  from  time  to  time ;  but  as  we  said  before, 
the  faces  of  these  latter  were  continually  changing. 
Among  those  of  his  friends  whom  he  had  not  quite 
lost,  but  only  lost  sight  of  for  some  time,  we 
must  first  mention  Madame  de  Stael.  Bonaparte's 
refusal  to  admit  her  at  court,  had  immediately 
produced  a  powerful  effect  on  the  courtiers. 
But  independently  of  this,  M.  de  Talleyrand's 
coolness  towards  Madame  de  Stael  had  shewed 
itself  some  time  before.  Madame  de  Stael  had 
been  supplanted  by  Madame  Grant,  who  was 
certainly  much  more  beautiful ;  for  Madame  de 
Stael  was  absolutely  ugly,  though  her  ugliness  was 
far  preferable  to  those  pretty,  unmeaning  faces, 
which  she  used  to  call  rose-colour  and  stupid. 
People  were  astonished  at  the  preference  M.  de 
Talleyrand  shewed  for  an  ignorant  woman,  over  the 
most  intellectual  woman  in  Paris;    and  when  he 
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was  asked  what  possible  attraction  he  could  find  in 
the  conversation  of  so  silly  a  female  as  Madame 
Grant,  he  replied  carelessly : 

"  What  would  you  have  me  say  ?  It  is  a  recrea- 
tion for  me." 

Every  one  knows  the  other  reply  which  M.  de 
Talleyrand  made  to  Madame  de  Stael.  One  day  when 
amusing  themselves  with  several  others,  in  rowing 
about  the  river  in  a  boat,  Madame  de  Stael  asked 
him  which  of  the  two  he  would  save  if  she  and 
Madame  Grant  were  both  to  fall  into  the  water  ? 

"  You  can  swim." 

We  have  read  somewhere  that  about  this  time 
M.  de  Talleyrand  was  so  importunate  in  his  assi- 
duities to  Madame  Grant,  that  he  often  remained 
at  her  house  till  the  night  was  far  advanced.  Upon 
one  occasion  she  wished  to  be  alone.  It  was 
already  ten  o'clock,  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  shewed 
no  inclination  to  depart.  Madame  Grant  fell 
into  a  deep  swoon,  and  even  evinced  symptoms 
of  a  fit.  M.  de  Talleyrand  ran  to  open  the  window 
to  give  her  air.  At  the  same  moment,  Madame 
Grant  rose  quickly,  rushed  to  the  window,  caught 
M.  de  Talleyrand  by  the  legs,  and  made  him  take 
a  dangerous  leap  from  the  entresol  into  the  street, 
where  she  left  him  to  get  up  the  best  way  he  could. 
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We  have  mentioned  this  anecdote  merely  to  show 
that  it  is  an  evident  forgery.  Whoever  invented  it 
could  not  have  been  aware  that  Madame  Grant 
always  showed  a  particular  deference  for  M.  de 
Talleyrand  ;  and  that  from  her  first  arrival  in  Paris 
she  never  lived  in  an  entresol.  There  are  some 
things  which  are  really  not  worth  contradicting. 

Let  us  now  leave  these  details  of  the  bed-room, 
and  follow  M.  de  Talleyrand  into  his  drawing-room. 
After  dinner,  which  finished  at  a  very  late  hour, 
for  M.  de  Talleyrand's  guests  ate  much  and  long 
ere  they  were  satisfied,  the  host  sat,  or  rather  re- 
clined upon  a  large  ottoman  placed  on  one  side  of 
the  fire-place,  and  there  he  granted  his  privileged 
audiences,  holding  on  his  knees  or  by  his  side,  that 
pretty  little  Charlotte  whose  birth  was  a  riddle  to 
many.      We  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  her 
again,  when  we  accompany  M.  de  Talleyrand  in 
one  of  his  excursions   to   the  waters  of  Bourbon 
l'Archambault,    whose  castle   is  known    to    have 
been  the  first  mansion  belonging  to    the   house  of 
Bourbon.     With  the  exception  of  some  ambassa- 
dors' wives,  no  one  was  ever  permitted  to  sit  upon 
the    minister's    ottoman,    of   which   perhaps,   the 
famous  doctrinarian  sofa  was  afterwards  a  parody. 
When  a  senator  or  state-counsellor  was  announced, 
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M.  de  Talleyrand  scarcely  stirred,  and  saluted  him 
with  the  slightest  nod  of  the  head,  unless  he  came 
upon  business.  Not  one  of  the  other  ministers  visit- 
ed M.  de  Talleyrand  habitually  ;  and  when  by  any 
chance  one  of  them  called,  he  always  received  him 
as  a  citizen  minister,  and  with  affected  solemnitv. 
As  a  man,  he  kept  his  colleagues  at  a  distance,  re- 
ceiving them  only  as  ministers ;  he  was  therefore 
no  favourite  of  theirs.  M.  de  Talleyrand  however, 
made  every  effort  to  please  the  Emperor's  favou- 
rites, those  generals  of  the  army  who  had  former- 
ly figured  in  other  stations,  and  could  stand  on  the 
polished  floor  without  slipping.  In  these  efforts  he 
succeeded  completely.  He  fascinated  them  to  an 
extraordinary  degree ;  and  if  the  saying  attributed 
to  Lannes  be  true,  "  If  any  one  gave  him  a  kick 
on  the  posteriors,  it  would  not  make  him  change 
countenance ;"  this  saying  must  necessarily  refer 
to  the  time  of  the  Empire,  and  not  of  the  Con- 
sulship. 

General  Duroc  was  one  of  the  most  frequent  at- 
tendants at.M.  de  Talleyrand's  little  evening  par- 
ties. Eugene  Beauharnais,  then  only  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  guides,  used  to  come  in  and  out  like  a 
friend  of  the  family ;  and  when  they  could  make 
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up,  with  the  assistance  of  Louis  de  Perigord,  four 
couple,  they  frequently  got  up  an  extempore  ball, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Parisian  tradespeople.  On 
such  occasions,  notwithstanding  his  important 
avocations  in  the  morning,  M.  de  Talleyrand  ap- 
peared to  take  great  pleasure  in  the  amusements  of 
the  young  people.  We  must  also  do  him  the 
justice  to  say  that  he  was  always  fond  of  young- 
persons  whenever  they  evinced  intelligence.  But 
what  may  appear  rather  singular,  he  always  used 
his  most  strenuous  endeavours  to  dissuade  them 
from  becoming  diplomatists.  When  he  found 
them  obstinately  bent  upon  it,  he  addressed  them 
in  the  following  manner,  and  we  need  not  say  how 
prudent  his  doctrine  was.  The  following  conver- 
sation is  an  exact  sketch  of  his  general  opinions 
on  the  subject. 

'  So   you    really    wish   to  become    a  diploma- 
tist ?"— 

«  Yes,  Sir."— 

:  First  of  all,  I  must  ask  you  one  question :  have 
you  any  fortune  ?" — 

'  No,  Sir,  unfortunately  not." — 
I  do  not  mean  a  great  fortune.     But  have  you 
at  least  six  thousand  livres  a  year  ?" — 
"  Oh  !  certainly  not."— 
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"  If  that  be  the  case,  you  certainly  ought  never 
to  think  of  becoming  a 'diplomatist,  and  I  will  tell 
you  why.  In  the  first  place,  to  serve  a  govern- 
ment well,  so  as  not  to  endanger  your  indepen- 
dence, you  must  be  prepared  either  for  a  dismissal, 
or  to  send  in  your  own  resignation.  To  do  this,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  enough  to  live  upon 
in  comfort,  and  for  this  an  income  of  six  thousand 
francs  may  be  sufficient.  You  have  not  that  sum  ; 
therefore  I  would  advise  you  as  a  father  to  turn  your 
mind  to  something  else.  The  course  of  labour  you 
have  to  go  through  in  the  offices  is  very  badly  paid, 
and  exceedingly  limited.  Foreign  appointments, 
always  of  uncertain  attainment,  produce  but  very 
poor  emoluments,  considering  the  necessary  ex- 
pense they  require.  A  very  long  time  may 
elapse  before  a  man  of  real  merit  reaches  the  grade 
of  secretary  of  legation.  Up  to  that  time  he  must  be 
able,  from  his  own  ressources,  to  cut  a  respectable 
figure  at  foreign  courts  where  he  finds  himself 
thrown  into  daily  society  with  young  diplomatists 
belonging  to  other  courts,  almost  all  of  them  men 
of  fortune.  This  is  not  all.  Supposing  you  be- 
come principal  secretary  of  legation  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  which  may  be  considered  a  privileged 
promotion,  you  will  not  always  be  in  active  ser- 
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vice.  A  war  may  break  out,  in  which  case  you 
are  recalled  from  your  office,  and  are  again  placed 
in  a  state  of  complete  dependence  unless  you  have 
a  sufficient  private  income.  You  will  thus  have 
to  be  continually  soliciting  an  appointment.  Ha- 
bits of  ease,  and  a  life  spent  in  elegant  and  po- 
lished society,  will  have  rendered  you  fastidious 
with  regard  to  certain  situations  in  which  you  will 
find  it  necessary  to  be  placed.  Trust  to  the  coun- 
sel of  experience.  Although  I  am  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  to  the  first  government  in  Europe, 
I  have  acquired  the  right  of  declaring  that  there  is 
no  career  more  ungrateful  than  that  of  diplomacy 
for  a  man  who  has  no  fortune.  Perhaps,  in  your 
ambition,  you  dream  of  the  possibility  of  some 
day  becoming  an  ambassador.  You  must  unde- 
ceive yourself  of  this  illusion.  Ambassadors  are 
seldom  chosen  from  among  diplomatists.  For- 
merly embassies  were  bestowed  upon  persons  of 
high  rank  and  title  ;  now,  you  see  the  First  Consul 
give  the  preference  to  his  generals.  And  besides, 
you  are  not  perhaps  aware  that  an  embassy  is  rather 
an  opportunity  of  ruin  to  a  rich  man,  than  a  chance 
of  fortune  to  a  poor  one.  Reflect  again,  that  no 
condition  requires  more  varied  knowledge,  more 
critical   information    upon  an   immense  variety  of 
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subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  more  natural  pene- 
tration. I  admit  that  you  possess  many  of  these 
qualifications,  and  may  soon  acquire  those  which 
you  do  not  possess.  But  of  what  service  will  they 
be  to  you  ?  They  will  only  excite  the  envy  and  en- 
mity of  others,  if  you  are  not  independent  of  your 
office.  If  you  wish  for  any  further  information, 
talk  to  d'Hauterive  about  it,  and  we  will  then  see 
what  can  be  done  for  you." 

We  certainly  did  not  take  down  the  above  con- 
versation in  short  hand,  from  M.  de  Talleyrand's 
dictation,  but  we  think  we  may  positively  affirm 
that  it  does  not  contain  a  thought  which  he 
has  not  expressed  a  thousand  times  in  convers- 
ing with  his  diplomatic  students,  whom  he  always 
treated  with  great  kindness,  though  he  some- 
times endeavoured  to  dissuade  them  from  pur- 
suing the  profession  they  had  embraced.  When 
they  left  the  minister,  and,  according  to  his  advice 
went  to  M.  d'Hauterive,  they  found  him  a  very 
different  person. 

His  black,  hollow  eyes  scowled  from  underneath 
his  shaggy  eyebrows  ;  he  drew  up  his  yellow  fore- 
head into  a  thousand  wrinkles,  crossed  his  two 
lanky  legs,  and  then  drew  a  terrific  picture  of 
diplomacy.     He  called  it  a  species  of  slavery  ;  it 
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was  better  to  be  a  cobbler,  he  said,  than  a  diplo- 
matist ;  it  was  the  worst,  the  most  wretched  of 
all  conditions  ;  no  other  circumstance  would  jus- 
tify any  one  in  thinking  of  embracing  it,  than  the 
alternative  of  that  or  drowning  himself.  The  stu- 
dents took  their  leave  of  him  with  that  heaviness 
of  heart  which  always  accompanies  our  being 
awakened  from  a  pleasing  delusion. 

This,  however,  did  not  last  long.  They  soon 
recommenced  castle-building,  and  their  past  dreams 
of  brilliant  missions,  and  solemn  embassies,  were 
renewed.  It  was  folly,  they  thought,  in  the 
minister  and  his  chief  of  division  to  dissuade  them 
from  entering  a  profession,  the  summit  of  which 
had  been  attained  by  these  advisers  themselves. 

"  They  wish  to  discourage  us,"  said  the  students, 
'  and  we  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  some 
day  what  they  are  now.     Let  us  persevere  !*' 

And  some  of  these  students  afterwards  filled  the 
most  important  embassies  in  Europe. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  however,  wras  right.  We  did 
not  think  so  then,  though  we  cannot  help  admit- 
ting it  now.  We  shall  not  be  believed  in  our  turn 
by  others,  any  more  than  we  ourselves  then  be- 
lieved. He  most  assuredly  was  right,  for  diplo- 
macy frequently  offers  us  only  a  brilliant  prospect, 
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which  seems  to  lengthen  as  we  approach  it,  and 
like  the  optical  illusion  which  beguiled  our  soldiers 
in  the  Egyptian  desert,  at  last  vanishes  from  our 
sight,  after  we  have  spent  our  whole  life  in  the 
pursuit. 

Diplomacy,  though  not  founded  on  rules 
and  principles,  is  naturally  flattering  to  our 
self-love,  and  is  not  altogether  to  be  despised 
as  a  science.  Taken  in  its  proper  sense, 
diplomacy  is  composed  of  two  very  different 
elements,  both  equally  essential  to  its  practice. 
The  first  of  these  elements  is  the  knowledge 
of  things ;  the  second,  the  knowledge  of  men. 
By  the  knowledge  of  things  is  understood  an 
acquaintance  with  the  actual  relation  which  exists 
between  the  different  states — their  military,  geo- 
graphical, and  political  situations,  their  means 
of  attack  and  defence.  All  this  may  be  learnt  from 
books.  But  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  other 
element  of  diplomatic  science,  that  is  to  say,  the 
knowledge  of  men.  This  knowledge  is  the  result 
of  a  facility  of  discovering  rapidly  from  the  dispo- 
sitions and  qualities  of  influential  persons,  and 
those  connected  with  the  management  of  public 
affairs  ;  the  drift  and   aim  of  their  influence  and 
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activity.  A  skilful  diplomatist  ought  to  be  able  to 
foresee  the  tendency  of  this  influence  on  such  and 
such  events,  and  by  analogy,  to  deduce  its  proba- 
ble result.  His  political  conduct  will  be  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  his  knowledge  of  these  two 
elements,  and  their  immediate  combination. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  has  a  perfect  acquaintance 
with  men,  and  the  art  (for  it  is  but  an  art)  of 
managing  them.  In  fact,  it  must  be  evident  that 
in  politics,  whatever  is  dependent  on  persons,  can- 
not become  an  object  of  science.  The  turn  of 
thought,  disposition,  passion,  firmness  of  character, 
and  talents  of  men,  are  things  impossible  to  be 
studied  by  any  general  principles,  because  they  are 
as  different  as  the  individuals  of  the  same  species. 
It  is  then  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand, as  we  remarked  before,  practised  his  art 
more  in  his  own  drawing-room,  his  conversation, 
or  even  sometimes  during  his  game  of  whist,  than 
at  the  office  of  foreign  affairs.  It  was  during  these 
occupations  that  those  sallies  of  wit  escaped  him, 
Avliich  have  been  quoted  by  every  body,  and  are 
still  exhibited  as  originals  like  old  and  valuable 
pictures.  One  day,  Cambaceres,  who  notwith- 
standing his  superior  rank  as  Consul,  used   fre- 
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quently  to  visit  M.  de  Talleyrand,  was  speaking  of 
the  Senator  Sieves,  whom  he  was  desirous  of  see- 
ing appointed  member  of  the  state  council. 

"  Many  epigrams  have  been  made  upon  Sie3^es," 
said  the  Second  Consul,  "  and  I  think,  unjustly. 
I  assure  you,  in  the  different  speeches  I  have  heard 
him  make  from  the  tribune  of  our  Assemblies,  I 
have  always  remarked  that  he  possessed  a  very 
profound  mind." 

"  Profound  is  not  the  word,"  replied  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand ;  "  no,  no ;  hollow,  very  hollow,  you 
mean." 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  we  had  fre- 
quently occasion  to  mention  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  who, 
as  he  was  then  connected,  like  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
with  the  Orleans  party,  frequented  the  same  clubs, 
and  professed  the  same  opinions.  Both  having  be- 
longed to  the  church,  though  in  different  grades, 
presented  a  similarity  in  many  points.  A  compa- 
rison if  not  a  resemblance  existed  between  them. 
We  have  stated  how  Sieyes,  afterwards  when  in 
power,  was  rather  haughty  in  his  conduct  to  his 
minister  for  foreign  affairs.  After  the  18th  of 
Brumaire  M.  de  Talleyrand  took  his  revenge,  and 
let  no  occasion  slip?  of  gratifying  it.  As  we  shall 
not  have  another  opportunity  of  meeting  the  ex- 
it 2 
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director,  ex-abbe,  and  ex-constituent  on  the  same 
ground  with  his  former  rival,  we  shall  here  present 
our  readers  with  a  parallel  between  those  two  men. 
It  is  extracted  from  a  very  rare  work,  published  in 
London,  during  the  consulship,  by  M.  Saladin  of 
Geneva,  and  intituled,  "  A  Political  View  of  the 
Continent." 

"  Sieves,"  observes  Saladin,  "  was  an  abbe  and 
grand-vicar  of  Chartres.  From  an  early  age  he 
was  inclined  to  meditation  and  study ;  and  he 
turned  those  talents  toward  politics  which  would 
have  been  equally  successful  in  any  other  occupa- 
tion, if  equally  favoured  by  circumstances.  The 
revolution  overtook  him  in  the  vigour  of  his  intel- 
lect ;  he  foresaw  its  consequences,  and  often  se- 
cretly directed  its  measures  without  making  him- 
self too  conspicuous,  or  running  the  risk  of  being 
accused  by  the  ocular  witnesses  of  Robespierre's 
tyranny,  of  participating  in  the  sanguinary  mea- 
sures which  disgraced  the  assemblies  by  which 
France  was  then  ruled. 

If  he   laboured   under   the   imputation   of  a 

heinous  crime,  he  at  any  rate  did  not  discover  the 

same  vindictive  feelings  as  the  furious  priest  who 

inated  him. 

Sieves,  in  the  opinion  of  all  his  own  acquaint- 
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ance,  was  incredibly  indolent  ;  and  he  was  not  so 
ambitious  of  filling  an  eminent  situation,  as  of 
seeing  a  certain  system  adopted  and  put  into  prac- 
tice, based  upon  principles  which  he  had  long 
considered  and  matured  in  his  own  mind.  He 
might  have  obtained  an  appointment  in  the 
Directory,  from  its  first  creation,  and  retained  it 
under  all  changes  ;  but  he  refused,  for  he  did  not 
expect  the  collision  would  have  been  so  violent, 
party  spirit  so  active,  or  the  war  so  lasting.  He 
was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the 
embassy  to  Berlin.  He  had  an  aversion  to  every 
conspicuous  situation,  and  nothing  but  the  con- 
viction of  its  great  utility  to  his  government  could 
have  determined  him  to  accept  this  office.  He 
thought  that  peace  would  be  concluded  at  Rastadt. 
The  reason  why,  in  the  following  spring  he  did  not 
refuse  the  dictatorship  is,  that  he  had  formed  a 
just  estimate  of  Rewbell's  false  principles,  and  had 
studied  in  a  foreign  countiy,  the  true  interests  of 
France,  and  ascertained  what  impetus  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  direction  of  affairs. 

"  After  the  shock  of  the  30th  of  prairial,  the 
council  of  the  Five  Hundred  played  him  false  ; 
and  instead  of  electing  Sieyes's  real  friends,  Talley- 
rand and  Cambaceres,  with  Ducos,  as  agreed  upon, 
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they  elected  only  the  latter,  and  gave  him  for  his 
two  colleagues,  Gohier  and  Moulins,  because  they 
were  favourable  to  the  revolutionary  designs  of  the 
council.  Barras  was  then  exactly  in  the  same 
situation  in  which  La  Reveilliere-Lepaux  had  been 
placed  on  the  18th  of  fructidor.  Barras,  effemi- 
nate and  debauched,  had  no  very  extensive  views. 
He  was  easily  persuaded  to  favour  the  adherents  of 
the  jacobins.  Barras  was  fond  of  the  pomp  and 
insignia  of  power,  Sieyes  rather  aimed  at  that 
strength  and  solidity  which  results  from  peace  and 
tranquillity. 

"  At  that  time  there  was  a  sort  of  schism  in 
the  government  of  the  Directory  :  its  effects  were 
felt  in  the  operations  of  the  army.  Sieyes,  more 
calm,  dreaded,  as  he  often  has  declared,  the  rest- 
lestness  of  their  minds,  and  in  silence  contemplated 
a  new  measure  of  safety. 

"  To  execute  this  measure,  he  had  to  choose 
between  Moreau  and  Bonaparte,  and  he  gave  the 
preference  to  the  latter.  We  are  not,  however, 
to  infer  that  Bonaparte's  return  from  Egypt  took 
place  in  consequence  of  his  being  recalled  by 
Sieyes.  The  political  talents  of  Sieyes  were  ac- 
knowledged at  Berlin  and  Paris  ;  and  his  cool  and 
calm  temper  was  always  consistent  through  every 
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shock  of  the  revolution.  Hatred  and  vengeance 
were  ever  strangers  to  his  mind ;  and  his  faults, 
however  great,  never  proceeded  from  a  motive  of 
personal  interest. 

"  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  friend  of  the  Abbe 
Sieves,  and  the  companion  of  his  political  labours, 
in  many  instances  resembles  him.  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  committed  errors 
which  were  common  to  all  those  who  advocated 
great  changes.  But  what  man,  upon  mature  re- 
flection, could  have  the  boldness  to  denounce  these 
errors  as  crimes  ?  M.  de  Talleyrand's  misfortune 
was  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  aristocracy  as  a 
Perigord,  and  of  the  clergy  as  a  bishop.  As  he 
immediately  separated  himself  from  both  these 
orders,  it  was  impossible  not  to  expect  that  they 
both  would  be  exasperated  against  him  ;  and  it 
appears  that  he  was  prepared  for  such  a  thing,  as 
it  never  seemed  to  give  him  the  slightest  un- 
easiness. 

"  Talleyrand  possesses  two  advantages  over 
Sieyes  ;  he  did  not  vote  for  the  King's  death,  and 
he  could  not  incur  even  the  suspicion  of  being 
concerned  in  the  reign  of  terror,  nor  in  Robes- 
pierre's operations,  of  which  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  the   victim.     He   was    obliged    to    remain    in 
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England  ;  after  that  he  went  to  America ;  then  he 
resided  at  Hamburgh  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
he  did  not  return  to  France  till  the  end  of  1795 
with  General  Montesquieu,  and  under  no  fear  of 
being  considered  an  emigrant.  From  the  be- 
ginning he  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  constituent  club,  together  with 
Sieves,  Cambaceres,  Desmeuniers  and  Barnave. 
He  was  attached  to  the  English  embassy  under 
Chauvelin,  who  pretended  that  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal mover  of  it,  though  his  friends  never  gave 
implicit  credit  to  his  assertions.  Talleyrand  was 
a  member  of  the  department  of  Paris,  with  MM. 
de  la  Rochefoucault,  Desmeuniers,  Gamier  and 
many  other  men  of  talent  and  probity,  who  were 
at  first  desirous  of  establishing  a  limited  monarchy, 
analagous  to  the  British  form  of  government,  but 
who  soon  after  saw,  from  a  change  of  circum- 
stances, that  such  a  government  had  long  become 
impossible,  and  that  it  would  inevitably  again  lead 
to  the  old  forms  of  royalty. 

Talleyrand,  who  had  naturally  a  shrewd 
mind,  and  wonderful  facility  in  business,  has  ac- 
quired a  most  profound  political  knowledge.  It  is 
this   circumstance   which   causes  him  to  be    con- 
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sidered  in  foreign  countries,  a  dangerous  man. 
But  the  career  of  diplomacy  is  open  to  all  nations  ; 
and  if  native  talent  is  rewarded  at  home,  what 
right  have  people  to  find  fault  with  foreigners  who 
are  endowed  with  the  same  talents  ? 

"  Talleyrand,  though  more  amiable  and  less 
severe  than  Sieves,  has  nevertheless  a  marked  re- 
semblance to  him  in  disposition.  He  has  a  fund 
of  idleness  and  personal  carelessness  constantly 
observable  during  the  two  years  he  held  office  as 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  When  he  was  appointed 
to  this  office,  it  was  his  intention,  in  conjunction 
with  Sieves,  to  bring  about  then,  what  happened  on 
the  18th  of  brumaire.  He  retained  office  under 
many  painful  and  disagreeable  circumstances,  in 
the  hope  that  the  chances  destroyed  by  the  fructi- 
dorian  faction  would  again  appear,  and  that  there 
might  be  a  possibility  of  making  them  succeed. 

"  Not  one  of  those  connected  with  him  as 
diplomatists  had  ever  any  reason  to  complain 
of  his  haughtiness.  Every  feeling  of  hatred,  as 
concerns  himself,  is  a  stranger  to  his  heart. 
On  one  occasion  only,  a  young  man  urged  by 
Antonelie  and  his  party,  to  whom  M.  de  Talleyrand 
was  very  obnoxious,  was  instigated  against  him. 
This  individual  was  afterwards  discovered   to  have 
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embezzled  a  hundered  louis  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  a  mission  which  was  never  fulfilled.  This  af- 
fair was  placarded  all  over  Paris,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  doing  M.  de  Talleyrand  an  injury  ;  how- 
ever, he  did  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  answer 
it  till  a  year  after,  when  the  jacobins,  having 
become  powerful,  attacked  him  forthwith,  and  at 
last,  by  intimidating  three  of  the  directors,  procured 
his  dismissal  from  the  ministry." 

Though  this  extract  may  appear  rather  lengthy, 
and  though  it  contains  many  repetitions  of  facts 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  we  were  un- 
willing to  garble  any  part  of  the  text.  We  thought 
it  would  be  read  with  interest ;  the  more  so,  as  this 
parallel  which  winds  up  with  a  panegyric,  may  be 
considered  a  judgment  pronounced  by  M.  Talley- 
rand upon  himself :  at  least  we  may  presume  so, 
from  the  great  intimacy  existing  between  M.  de 
Talleyrand  and  the  author  of  the  pamphlet.  M. 
Saladin  resided  at  Paris  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  he  and  his  family  were  frequent  visiters  at 
M.  de  Talleyrand's.  The  youngest  of  his  two 
daughters  soon  became  the  chief  attraction  at  those 
little  dances  before  mentioned.  She  was  then  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  young  women  in  Paris,  and 
her  reputation  for  beauty  gained  her  admission  to 
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all  the  most  brilliant  parties.  She  had  one  defect, 
without  which  she  would  have  been  perfection  : 
her  voice  was  harsh  and  disagreeable.  The  mo- 
ment she  opened  her  mouth  to  speak,  the  illusion 
vanished.  As  her  father  was  very  rich,  she  soon 
had  many  excellent  offers.  M.  de  Courval  ob- 
tained the  preference  over  his  numerous  rivals  ; 
but  his  charming  young  wife  did  not  long  survive 
their  marriage.  She  died  regretted  by  all  who 
knew  her ;  for  it  might  justly  be  said  of  her  that 
she  was  as  good  as  she  was  beautiful. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

The  great  affairs  of  the  Consulship — The  German  indemnities — 
The  prince  soliciting — The  route  from  Strasburg — Slavery 
and  misery — Germany  at  the  discretion  of  the  First  Consul — 
M.  de  Talleyrand  and  the  supplementary  indemnities — Over- 
drawn picture — Triumph  of  M.  Talleyrand  and  disgrace  of 
Fouche — The  First  Consul's  cautious  conduct  towards  Fouche 
— The  most  honest  man  in  the  republic — the  police  and  justice 
united — The  Grand  Judge — Fouche's  speedy  return  to  favour 
— The  waters  of  Bourbon  1'Archambault — M.  de  Talleyrand's 
court — Charlotte — Madame  de  Talleyrand's  tears— M.  d'Hau- 
terive — Madame  de  Bonneuil — The  Baron  of  St.  Etienne — 
Doctor  Faye  and  his  latin  quotations — M.  de  Talleyrand's 
barber — The  Abbe"  de  la  Romagere — The  verse  of  a  song  and 
the  bishopric — The  suppers  at  Bourbon-l'Archambault — Re- 
markable and  prophetic  words — Purchase  of  Valencay. 

The  most  lucrative  transaction  for  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, during  the  whole  period  of  his  administration, 
was  the  German  indemnities.     It  commenced  iin- 
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mediately  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Lune- 
ville  and  continued  till  the  establishment  of  the 
Empire.  An  English  author  has  given  the  follow- 
ing account  of  it : 

"  After  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  Germany  soon 
found  that  she  must  abandon  all  hopes  of  receiving 
her  promised  indemnities.  Bonaparte,  influenced 
by  Talleyrand's  counsels,  retained  every  thing  pro- 
visionally in  his  own  possession,  that  he  might 
afterwards  distribute  it  as  he  thought  proper  ;  this 
was  the  signal  for  a  spirit  of  rapine  which  threw 
all  Germany  into  a  state  of  agitation.  Talleyrand 
setting  up  as  it  were  the  whole  German  Empire  to 
auction,  drew  up  a  list  of  bishoprics,  principalities, 
monastries,  and  abbeys,  which  he  intended  as  a 
reward  for  the  docile  services  of  those  who  had 
favoured  the  interests  of  France.  All  these  petty 
Princes,  like  so  many  half-starved  wretches  pounc- 
ing upon  the  remains  of  a  splendid  banquet,  seized 
upon  the  portion  of  territory  allotted  to  them  His- 
tory has  never  furnished  an  example  of  such  re- 
volting saturnalia.  The  whole  of  the  road  from 
Strasburg  to  Paris  was  covered  with  petitioners, 
each  of  whom,  on  his  arrival  in  Paris,  immediately 
repaired  to  the  distributor  of  these  infamous  favours. 
Each  was  furnished  with  a  map  of  the  territories  he 
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desired  to  possess,  the  boundaries  were  all  laid 
down,  and  the  plan  of  government  determined 
upon  beforehand.  The  whole  Empire  would  not 
have  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  demands,  or 
to  furnish  them  with  the  indemnities  they  re- 
quired. 

"  A   Prince,    who    never   could    boast    of   any 
possessions  but  his  debts,  demanded  a  second  rate 
principality ;    a   Baron  without   house   or   home, 
money  or  credit,  and  almost  without  clothes,  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  a  sovereign   duchy. 
M.  de  Talleyrand's  table  was  every  day  laden  with 
voluminous   memorials   setting  forth  claims  upon 
property  which  had  never  belonged  to  the  claimants. 
These  claims,  totally  unsupported  by  titles,  excited 
such  indignation,  that  Talleyrand  himself,  though 
not    naturally  over-scrupulous,    was   scandalized, 
and  from  that  moment  resolved  to  turn  this  fever 
of  avarice    to  his  own  advantage.     The  petitioners 
soon  appreciated  his   disinterestedness  •    they  ex- 
hausted  their  means  in    ruinous    sacrifices,    and 
fully   expected  to  have    their    demands  complied 
with.     They  were  trifled  with,  deceived,  and  sent 
about  from  one  to  another  of  the  different  agents 
whom  they  were  taught   to   believe   as  possessing 
some  influence  over  the  decisions  of  government, 
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and  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  give  up  the 
pursuit  for  want  of  means  to  make  still  greater 
sacrifices  which  were  required  of  them.  We  are 
guilty  of  no  exaggeration  when  we  declare  that 
with  the  taxes,  the  fees,  and  the  free  gifts  offered 
by  members  of  the  Germanic  Empire  to  the  avarice 
of  France,  six  armies  of  50,000  men  each,  might 
have  been  easily  maintained  during  six  campaigns. 
The  occupation  of  the  other  bank  of  the  Rhine  by 
the  French,  is  evidently  not  the  only  cause  of  the 
ruin  of  this  unfortunate  country,  which  is  reduced 
to  misery  and  slavery.  There  was  a  time  when 
Germany,  though  much  poorer,  and  divided  by 
religious  dissensions,  sustained  a  thirty-years'  war 
to  re-establish  her  balance  of  power  ;  and  at  a 
later  period,  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  de- 
fended during  forty  years  against  the  invasion  of 
Louis  XIV.  One  stroke  of  a  pen,  during  the 
Consulship  was  sufficient  to  annihilate  the  inde- 
pendences of  the  right  bank.  The  only  war 
between  the  governments  was  a  paper  war  con- 
sisting of  notes  and  counter-notes,  and  Bonaparte 
was  left  free  to  treat  Germany  as  he  thought  proper. 
Yet  not  one  German  soldier  arose  to  avenge  his 
country. 

"  When   Talleyrand     could   squeeze     no    more 
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money  out  of  the  petitioners  for  indemnities,  he 
found  it  convenient  to  clear  his  ante-rooms  of  them, 
and  they  were  all  sent  off  to  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon 
to  make  good  their  claims.  But  Bonaparte's  influ- 
ence was  soon  felt  as  much  at  Ratisbon  as  at 
Madrid  or  the  Hague  ;  and  even  Talleyrand  much 
oftener  laid  the  Germanic  Empire  under  contribu- 
tion, than  Spain,  Holland,  or  Italy.  In  a  journey 
which  Bonaparte  took  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  during  his  residence  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and 
Metz,  his  minister  brought  forward  a  new  plan  for 
supplementary  indemnities,  which  produced  a  sup- 
plement of  several  millions  to  the  sum  total  of  their 
offerings ;  and  when  these  poor  German  dupes  had 
again  made  these  fresh  sacrifices,  the  supplemen- 
tary plan  was  once  more  lodged  in  the  port-folio  of 
Ihe  minister  for  foreign  affairs." 

This  picture  is  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  over- 
charged ;  but  no  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with 
those  times,  is  ignorant  that  the  affair  of  the  Ger- 
man indemnities  was  one  of  the  richest  mines  that 
the  dexterity  of  the  age  ever  turned  to  advantage. 
We  certainly  should  be  justly  blamed  if  we  did  not 
admit  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  possessed  a  consider- 
able portion  of  this  dexterity.  Indeed,  we  could  not 
think  of  denying  the  fact.     Moreover,    about  this 
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time  M.  de  Talleyrand's   ingenuity  became   con- 
spicuous   in    a  circumstance  which  he  had   long 
resolved  in  his  mind,    and  which   he   now   at  last 
brought  to  maturity — Fouche's   disgrace.    At  any 
rate  he  found  the  First  Consul  very  much  disposed 
to  dismiss  the  minister  of  police  ;    for  Bonaparte's 
aversion  to  Fouche  admitted  of  no  doubt.     He  had 
long  wished  to  rid  himself  of  him,    but  he  always 
put  it  off,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  make  Fouche's 
party  his  enemies,  and  also  because  he  was  rather 
afraid  of  his  police  minister.    The  manner  of  his  dis- 
missal is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  ascendancy  which 
the  Duke  of  Otranto  had  acquired  over  the  mind  of 
the  future  Emperor.     Matters  were  so  managed  as 
to  make  it  appear  that  Fouche  was  not  dismissed  ; 
but  to  deaden  his  fall,  the  First  Consul  suppressed 
the   office    of    minister    of    police,    at    the    same 
time  thanking  Fouche  for   the  important   services 
he  had  rendered  the   government    since   the   18th 
of  brumaire.     Fouche  became  ^l  member    of   the 
Senate   together  with  M.    Abrial  the  minister  of 
justice,  and  the  two  departments  were  united  and 
entrusted   to  M.    Regnier,  a  former   counsellor  of 
the  parliament  of  Nancy,    who  was  invested   with 
the  title  of  grand  judge,  minister  of  justice.     The 
police,     now  under  his   jurisdiction,    was  divided 
vol.   in.  s 
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nto  two  general  departments;  and  that  department, 
the  central  office  of  which  was  at  Paris,  was  placed 
under  M.  Real,  counsellor  of  state.  When  M. 
Abrial  was  appointed  minister  of  justice  after  the 
18th  brumaire,  Bonaparte  who  was  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  him,  said  to  him  : 

"  I  have  made  choice  of  you,  because  I  am 
told  you  are  the  most  honest  man  in  the  re- 
public." 

When  he  re-appointed  him  to  the  office  of  mi- 
nister of  justice  whether  he  remembered  his  former 
flattering  address,  which  experience  had  proved  to 
be  merited,  or  whether  he  wished  to  allude  in- 
directly to  Fouche,  the  First  Consul  thus  again 
addressed  M.  Abrial: 

"  Citizen-senator,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  ex- 
press my  unqualified  approbation  of  your  services, 
and  I  regret  that  I  am  no  longer  able  to  retain  you 
in  the  office  of  minister  of  justice:  but  I  intend  to 
unite  the  two  offices,  and  you  are  too  honest  a  man  to 
be  a  minister  of  police." 

This  certainly  was  not  very  flattering,  either  to 
Fouche',  or  to  the  new  grand-judge. 

Thus  then,  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  just  triumphed 
over  his  eternal  antagonist ;  he  was  in  the  highest 
favour    and    no   measure    of  importance  was   de- 
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termined  upon  without  his  concurrence  and  advice. 
However,  as  we  shall  soon  show,  Fouche's  disgrace 
did  not  last  long  :  he  soon  found  an  opportunity  of 
making  the  Emperor  believe  that  he  was  indispen- 
sable to  him.     Before  we  speak  of  Fouche's  return 
to  the  ministry — a  circumstance  connected  on  the 
one  hand  with  the  death  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien, 
and  on  the  other   with   the  conspiracy  of  Georges, 
Pichegru,  and  Moreau,  (two  things  entirely  distinct 
from  each  other,  though  they  occurred  at  the  same 
time) — it  will  be  advisable  to  follow  M.  de  Talley- 
rand in  one  of  his   excursions   to   the  waters    of 
Bourbon-l'Archambault,  as  we  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity,    from    some    expressions     let    fall    in 
his    familiar   conversations,    of    discovering    the 
opinion  he  then  entertained  of  the  Bourbons.     The 
waters  of  Bourbon-l'Archambault,    situated  about 
six  leagues  from  Moulins,  are  very  beneficial  to  M. 
de  Talleyrand,    whose  health,  from  the  time  of  the 
Consulship,  has  required  much  care  and  attention. 
Two  years  seldom  passed  without  his  visiting  them 
at  least  once.     As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  those  persons  who  were   there 
with  him  in  1803,  and  as  some  of  them  are   still 
alive,  we  apply  to  their  testimony  on  this  part  of 
our  history,  and  we  defy  any   one  to  disprove  its 
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most  scrupulous  truth.  How  we  were  put  in  pos- 
session of  these  facts,  whether  by  listening  at  the 
door,  or  procuring  authentic  information  from 
others,  remains  our  secret.  And  since  every  one 
has  his  secret,  why  should  we  not  have  ours  ? 

The  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  at  the  waters 
of  Bourbon-1'Archambault,  held  a  little  court  com- 
posed of  several  persons  he  brought  with  him  from 
Paris,  the  principal  authorities  of  the  neighbouring 
departments,  and  candidates  for  good  society,  who 
came  thither  from  several  parts  of  the  country,  to 
see  if  the  time  was  come  when,  without  derogating 
from  their  dignity,  they  might  declare  themselves 
in  favour  of  the  First  Consul's  government.  At 
that  period,  Madame  de  Talleyrand  was  still  a  fine 
woman,  and  she  had  wonderful  facility  in  shedding 
tears,  especially  when  M.  de  Talleyrand  found 
fault  with  the  beautiful  little  Charlotte,  now  Baro- 
ness Alexander  de  Talleyrand.  Charlotte  was  then 
learning  to  read.  How  many  tears  did  every  letter 
in  the  alphabet  draw  from  Madame  de  Talleyrand  ! 
We  must  say,  however,  that  these  tears  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  much  effect  on  him  who  caused  them. 
M.  d'Hauterive's  eyebrows  still  preserved  their 
accustomed  scowl,  and  the  habitual  calmness  of 
the  minister's   face  seemed  in  no  way   disturbed. 
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M.  de  Talleyrand  himself  looked  as  if  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  women  for  their  health  that  they 
should  sometimes  shed  tears. 

As  we  have  said  before,  the  visiters  at  the  house 
were  not  acquainted  with  Charlotte's  origin  and 
birth,  and  as  reports  were  whispered,  which  if  they 
had  rested  upon  any  foundation,  would  have  made 
her  a  very  near  relation  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  no 
one  dared  to  ask  indiscreet  questions.  They  were 
therefore  satisfied  with  conjectures.  Some  would 
have  it  that,  if  not  M.  de  Talleyrand's,  she  was 
Madame  de  Talleyrand's  daughter ;  for  if  once 
human  malice  is  afloat,  there  is  no  knowing  where 
it  will  stop.  The  truth  is  that  the  lovely  child  was 
the  daughter  of  an  emigrant,  formerly  very  rich, 
and  of  an  excellent  family  which  had  given  mar- 
shals to  France,  but  who,  being  an  exile  in  England, 
had  but  precarious  means  of  existence,  and  had 
lost  all  hope  of  ever  revisiting  his  native  country. 
Desirous  however,  of  bringing  up  his  daughter  in 
France,  he  had  confided  her  to  the  care  of  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  with  whom  he  had  been  on  terms  of 
the  most  intimate  friendship.  M.  de  Talleyrand 
accepted  the  charge,  took  great  care  of  the  child, 
and  was  as  fond  of  her  as  if  she  had  been  his  own. 
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Nothing  was  neglected  to  give  her,  not  only  a 
brilliant,  but  a  solid  education. 

Her  music  master  was  Gossec,  the  conductor 
of  M.  de  Talleyrand's  concerts.  She  took  lessons 
in  the  more  solid  branches  of  education  from  her 
private  tutor  M.  Fercoq,  who  had  already  super- 
intended the  education  of  Admiral  Rosilly's  daugh- 
ter, a  charming  young  person,  whose  extensive  ac- 
quirements and  amiable  temper  were  excellent  tes- 
timonials in  favour  of  her  instructor.  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand afterwards  procured  a  situation  for  M. 
Fercoq  in  the  University,  and  always  kept  a  room 
for  him  at  his  own  house.  Charlotte,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  afterwards  became  Madame 
Alexander  de  Talleyrand. 

M.  d'Hauterive  was  generally  one  of  the  party 
to  the  watering-place.  This  year,  as  usual,  he 
accompanied  the  minister,  together  with  two  young 
secretaries  of  the  foreign  office.  Madame  de  Tal- 
leyrand took  with  her  as  companion,  Madame,  de 
Bonneuil,  the  mother  of  Madame  Regnault  de  St. 
Jean  d'Angely.  Madame  de  Bonneuil,  who  was 
then  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  was  perhaps  the 
most  extraordinary  woman  that  ever  lived  since 
Ninon,     for   the    astonishing  preservation    of  her 
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person.  The  charms  of  her  mind  and  conversation 
were  as  fresh  and  young  as  her  face,  which  was 
still  lovely,  and  she  was  exceedingly  indulgent  to 
youth.  A  report  obtained  general  credit  that 
Madame  de  Bonneuil  had  not  only  been  the  minis- 
ter's mistress,  but  was  even  connected  with  the 
office  of  foreign  affairs,  and  had  fulfilled  several 
delicate  and  difficult  missions  in  the  northern 
courts  of  Europe,  with  distinguished  success.  We 
do  not  altogether  agree  with  those  who  think  that 
women  should  be  admissible  to  all  public  employ- 
ments, but  we  really  do  not  think  that  they  should 
be  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  diplomacy.  En- 
quire of  the  higher  orders  of  English,  who,  lately, 
was  the  real  ambassador  in  London,  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, or  his  niece,  the  Duchess  de  Dino.  You 
will  see  their  answer  in  the  next  volume. 

Among  M.  de  Talleyrand's  visiters  at  Bourbon- 
l'Archambault,  was  a  fine  old  country-gentleman  of 
Limoges,  the  Baron  of  Saint-Etienne,  formerly 
equerry  to  Louis  XVI,  who  never  dissembled  his 
opinions  though  opposed  to  those  of  the  minister, 
nor  his  inviolable  attachment  to  the  memory  of  his 
King  whom  he  had  served  to  the  last,  though  he 
would  never  emigrate.  The  Baron  of  Saint-Etienne 
was  one  of  those  for  whom  M.  de  Talleyrand  had 
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the  greatest  affection  and  esteem;  he  used  to  com- 
pare him  with  Montausier,  and  said  he  was  born 
a  century  too  late — that  his  proper  place  would  have 
been  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  Whenever  the  Baron 
came  to  Paris,  he  had  no  other  residence  than  that 
of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  always  treated  him  with 
the  greatest  distinction. 

Doctor  Faye,  resident  physician  at  the  watering 
place,  a  man  of  some  merit,  but  perhaps  the  greatest 
pedant  that  ever  existed  since  the  time  of  Moliere, 
was  sometimes  the  subject  of  his  illustrious  patient's 
raillery,  that  is  to  say  of  that  keen  and  delicate 
raillery  which  is  never  intended  to  wound  the  feel- 
ings. The  doctor  had  an  incurable  mania  of  con- 
tinually introducing  latin  quotations  in  the  conver- 
sation. One  evening,  at  supper,  he  pronounced 
the  following  sentence  with  the  greatest  solemnity, 
Plus  aere  vivimus  quam  cibo:  which  made  all  the 
ladies  at  table  blush,  although  they  did  not  under- 
stand its  meaning.  M.  die  Talleyrand,  who  was  in 
high  spirits  gave  them  an  explanation  of  it,  which 
even  with  every  possible  precaution  in  our  expres- 
sions, it  is  impossible  to  relate.  The  Countess 
d'Escarbagnas  is  the  only  one  who  might  have 
explained  it,  on  account  of  the  horror  she  felt  at 
the  sound  of  certain  syllables. 
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M.  de  Talleyrand  did  not  think  it  beneath  his 
dignity  to  converse  with  the  barber  of  Bourbon 
l'Archambault  who  used  to  shave  him  every  morn- 
ing. This  barber,  did  not  speculate  in  the  funds, 
like  the  one  at  Paris,  but  M.  de  Talleyrand  made 
him  tell  him  all  the  little  scandal  of  the  village. 
Through  this  barber,  he  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  intrigues  which  took  place  among  the  visiters. 
Those  who  came  to  take  the  waters  were  seldom 
admitted  to  the  minister's  house,  though  he  met 
them  sometimes  in  his  walks  to  the  fountain  of 
Jonas,  the  water  of  which,  though  good  as  a  medi- 
cine, has  a  most  execrable  taste.  The  day  after 
his  arrival,  M.  de  Talleyrand  asked  his  barber  if 
there  was  any  political  news,  upon  which  the  latter 
answered  very  gravely :  "  Since  my  excellency  is  just 
arrived  from  Paris,  he  ought  to  know  better  than 
I."  This  kind  of  naivete'  delighted  the  minister 
who  was  then  the  life  and  soul  of  the  government, 
and  hardly  a  day  passed  without  his  either  writing 
to  the  First  Consul,  or  receiving  direct  commu- 
nications from  him. 

At  Bourbon  l'Archambault,  as  at  Paris,  and  in 
London,  M.  de  Talleyrand  never  passed  an  evening 
without  playing  at  whist,  and  perhaps  more  hours 
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of  his  life  have  been  spent  at  cards,  than  in  the 
affairs  of  state,  or  even  in  reading  his  breviary 
when  he  was  the  Abbe  de  Perigord  or  the  Bishop 
of  Autun.  A  priest  who  formerly  held  one  of 
his  livings  in  commendam,  the  Abbe  de  la  Ro- 
magere,  then  cure  of  the  district  town  of  the 
department  de  l'Allier,  came  this  year  to  spend  a 
few  days  with  the  Bishop  at  the  waters  of  Bourbon 
l'Archambault.  He  was  a  very  cheerful  and  ami- 
able man,  and  well  informed ;  in  no  instance  re- 
sembling those  Abbes  whom  the  high  dignitaries 
of  the  church  so  disdainfully  denominate  "  dusty 
feet"...  He  was  exceedingly  affable,  and  a  little 
punch  or  champagne  made  him  very  communica- 
tive. M.  de  Talleyrand  took  much  pleasure  in 
making  him  talk. 

One  evening  after  supper,  the  Abbe  de  la  Ro- 
magere,  gayer  than  usual,  and  excited  by  his 
host's  encouragement,  related  how  he  had  recently 
performed,  at  a  marriage,  the  double  duties  of 
priest  in  the  morning  and  singer  in  the  evening. 
M.  d£  Talleyrand  would  have  the  Abbe  sing  his 
song,  which  he  did  without  much  pressing.  Here 
follows  one  of  the  verses.  We  can  answer  for 
its  correctness  and  authenticity,  although  the  song, 
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as  may  easily  be  believed,  has  never  appeared  in 
print.  We  shall  soon  see  what  influence  this 
verse  had  on  the  fortune  of  the  singer : 

D'abord  le   contrat  du  notaire 
Puis  sermon  de  la  Romagere 

Tout  le  matin. 
On  dcrmait  mal  §ur  une  chaise, 
Au  lit  on  se  fit  plus  a  l'aise 

Le  lendemain. 

While  the  Abbe  was  singing  M.  de  Talleyrand's 
face  afforded  a  most  amusing  instance  of  the  effect 
produced  by  a  violent  desire  of  laughter  upon  a 
serious  countenance,  and  yet  shewed  what  a  slight 
motion  of  the  muscles  may  impart  to  a  face  the 
expression  of  sarcasm  and  malignity.  The  Abbe's 
wit  was  rewarded  with  general  applause.  Every 
one  laughed  heartily,  except  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
who  turning  round  solemnly  to  M.  d'Hauterive,  said 
to  him  in  a  hollow  tone  of  voice,  and  almost  without 
moving  his  lips  :  "  You  heard  the  Abbe's  song? — 
we  must  make  him  a  bishop  !"  and  soon  after  the 
Abbe  de  la  Romagere  was  made  a  bishop. 

There  was  an  inexpressible  charm  about  these 
suppers  at  Bourbon  l'Archambault  ;  for  M.  de 
Talleyrand  had  never  been  seen  among  so  few 
friends    at    a  time,    and    never   had    appeared    so 
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amiable.  A  mere  trifle  led  to  amusement,  and 
furnished  a  subject  for  delightful  conversation.  He 
had  such  confidence  in  those  about  him,  and 
his  conversation  was  so  unrestrained  that  one 
would  almost  have  imagined  that  he  thought  aloud. 
He  gave  you  the  idea  of  a  great  school-boy,  en- 
joying his  holidays,  He  talked  more  than  he 
was  ever  known  to  do  any  where  else  ;  trusting 
to  the  tractability  of  his  mind,  like  a  rower  who 
rests  upon  his  oars  and  abandons  his  boat  to  the 
current  of  the  water.  Grave  and  serious  recol- 
lections sometimes  interrupted  the  current  of  his 
thoughts,  and  his  anecdotes  were  as  interesting 
as  his  wit  was  lively  and  piquant.  In  the  same 
breath  he  would  tease  Madame  de  Talleyrand,  and 
relate  how  he  once  laboured  three  days  and  three 
nights  successively  without  resting,  with  Mirabeau 
and  Dupont,  to  settle  a  plan  of  finance. 

In  one  of  these  moments  of  unrestrained  con- 
fidence, after  relating  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  seeing 
some  beautiful  plates  broken  at  the  Chevalier 
d'Azzara's  who  was  very  avaricious,  he  stopped  a 
moment,  became  suddenly  serious,  and  turning 
to  M.  d'Hauterive  : 

"  No,  d'Hauterive,  you  may  be  assured,"  he 
said,  "  that  no  stability    is  to  be  expected  in  a 
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new  government,  without  an  alliance  ;  France  must, 
in  the  person  of  the  First  Consul,  form  an  alliance — 
a  family  alliance." 

M.  d'Hauterive,  as  well  as  all  the  other  guests 
listened  in  silence.  The  minister,  however,  who 
had  not  done  with  the  Chevalier  d'Azzara,  assured 
the  company,  that  he  frequently  used  to  bribe  the 
footmen  who  waited  at  table,  whenever  he  hap- 
pened to  dine  there,  to  break  something  valuable, 
to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  effect 
it  produced  on  the  old  hidalgo's  face. 

"  The  Chevalier  d'Azzara  is  very  fond  of  money," 
said  he.  One  day,  when  my  physician  had  ordered 
me  to  take  Spanish  chocolate,  I  begged  him  to 
procure  me  some.  He  sent  me  three  pounds. 
Some  time  after,  at  the  breaking  up  of  a  diplo- 
matic meeting  at  the  foreign  office,  seeing  that 
the  Spanish  ambassador  did  not  retire,  I  went 
up  to  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  thing 
particular  to  communicate." 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  a  mere  trifle;  but  these 
little  things  are  sometimes  forgotten." 

"  What  is  it?" 

"  Oh!  it  is  nothing  at  all,  only  a  little  account 
we  have  to  settle;  the  three  pounds  of  chocolate 
which. ..." 
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The  whole  company  burst  into  a  loud  laugh, 
when  M.  de  Talleyrand,  again  recurring  to  his 
former  thought,  addressed  M.  d'Hauterive  with : 

"  Undoubtedly:  we  must  form  a  family  alliance, 
but  here  is  the  difficulty.  There  are  but  two  great 
families  in  Europe — the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  the 
house  of  Austria.  We  must  form  an  alliance  with 
one  and  crush  the  other." 

After  the  watering  season  was  over,  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand went  with  all  his  household,  together  with 
M.  de  Tournon,  who  had  joined  him  at  Bourbon, 
to  his  beautiful  estate  at  Valencay,  which  he  had 
just  purchased  from  M.  de  Lucay,  prefect  of  the 
palace,  for  the  sum  of  two  millions  of  francs,  and 
a  breast  pin  valued  at  fifty  thousand  francs. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  great  saying — Probable  cause  of  Fouche's  removal — Napoleon's 
political  compass — Death  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien — Necessary 
delay — Complete  episode — The  Duke  of  Rovigo — The  proof 
sheets  of  a  pamphlet,  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  at  a  book- 
seller's door  —  Drake  —  Intrigues  of  England  —  Conspiracy 
discovered,  and  arrest  of  Georges — M.  de  Talleyrand's 
circular — Consequences  of  a  question — Citoyenne  and  madame — 
M.  de  Talleyrand's  letter  to  the  minister  at  Baden — Notice  of 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  in  reply  to  the  false  news- 
mongers— Situation  of  France  with  respect  to  the  other  powers 
of  Europe— Foundation  of  the  Empire — The  Senate  at  the 
Tuileries — Cambaceres — M.  de  Talleyrand's  influence  in  the 
creation  of  the  Empire — Grand  officer  of  the  palace — The  fol- 
lowing chapter. 

"  The  house  of  Bourbon  and  the  house  of 
Austria ! . . . .  form  an  alliance  with  one  and  crush 
the  other  !"  This  was  a  great  saying  when  we  consi- 
der the  time  in  which  it  was  uttered,  and  the 
circumstance  which  attended  it.     In  fact  it  is  evi- 
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dent  that  M.  de  Talleyrand,  in  giving  free  vent  to 
his  thoughts,  forgot  for  the  moment  that  he  was 
at  his  own  table  at  Bourbon  l'Archambault  and 
thought  he  was  closeted  with  the  First  Consul  at 
Paris.  The  foundation  of  the  Empire  had  no  doubt 
been  already  determined  upon  by  Bonaparte  ;  his 
favourite  minister  urged  him  to  it  with  irresistible 
powers  of  persuasion ;  a  divorce  was  to  ensue  as  a 
natural  consequence,  since  M.  de  Talleyrand  was 
already  engaged  in  seeking  a  family  alliance ;  the 
removal  of  Fouche  also,  which  had  taken  place 
shortly  after  M.  de  Talleyrand's  departure,  was  the 
fear  which  Bonaparte  entertained  of  a  spy  upon  all 
his  actions,  who  would  clandestinely  thwart  all 
those  preparatory  intrigues  which  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  secret  till  the  projected  monument 
should  be  sufficiently  raised  and  strong  enough  to 
be  openly  disclosed  and  defy  the  tenpest.  How 
mournfully  prophetic  was  that  choice  between  the 
two  great  houses  of  Europe,  on  the  condition  of 
annihilating  one  and  becoming  allied  to  the  other  ! 
Indeed,  this  great  question  became  thenceforward 
the  main  spring  of  Napoleon's  policy,  as  if  it  had 
revealed  his  destiny  to  him.  Soon  the  power  of  the 
Bourbons  was  crushed  in  Europe,  and  an  Arch- 
duchess of  Austria  cemented  the  alliance  in  that 
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quarter  to  which  Napoleon  and  his  minister  appear 
to  have  been  inclined.  But  even  before  this  took 
place,  which  family  was  to  be  crushed  soon  became 
evident.  A  few  months  after  M.  de  Talleyrand's 
return,  the  Duke  d'Enghien's  life  was  the  first 
sacrifice  to  this  diabolical  policy.  Admitting  even 
M.  de  Talleyrand's  inspiration  to  have  been  a  hap- 
py one,  when  he  hit  upon  this  double  plan  of  ensur- 
ing the  First  Consul's  future  success,  we  defy  the 
most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Napoleon  not  to  say 
"there  has  been  too  much  blood  shed,  and  what  is 
more,  this  blood  has  been  shed  to  no  purpose  ;  it 
has  tarnished  a  page  in  the  history  of  the  greatest 
man  that  ever  lived,  if  indeed  there  ever  should 
exist  a  historian  worthy  of  the  subject." 

For  our  own  part,  we  must  here  give  it  as  our  opi- 
nion that  we  do  not  think  the  present  a  proper  time 
to  institute  a  severe  but  conscientious  investigation 
into  the  share  which  M.  de  Talleyrand  did  or  did 
not  take  in  the  Duke  d'  Enghien's  death.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  very  unjust  in  us  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
in  an  affair  of  the  particulars  of  which  we  retain  too 
vague  and  undefined  a  notion,  to  judge  of  it  by  the 
result,  which  took  every  one  by  surprise,  and  in- 
spired the  whole  population  of  Paris  with  horror, 
when  the   murder  of  the  last  of  the  Conde's  was 
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made  public.  If,  however,  we  may  not  anticipate  the 
future,  we  may  at  least  be  permitted  to  bring  the 
past  up  to  the  present  time,  which  we  shall  not 
fail  to  do,  when  we  have  to  speak  of  the  period  at 
which  a  first  fragment  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Duke 
of  Rovigo  appeared,  as  we  shall  then  be  able  to 
present  our  readers  with  a  complete  episode.  It 
will  be  a  curious  thing  to  compare  known  facts 
with  those  not  yet  known ;  and  let  one  thing  be 
observed  :  importance  and  an  appearance  of  truth 
are  often  given  to  assertions  which  are  stigmatized 
as  calumnious,  merely  from  the  extraordinary  efforts 
made  to  contradict  them.  Therefore,  to  enable  us 
to  judge  properly  of  M.  de  Talleyrand's  situation, 
whatever  it  may  have  been  at  the  death  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien,  we  must  not  forget  that  he  was 
seen,  in  1 820,  at  the  door  of  a  printing  office  in 
the  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  waiting  in  his  carriage 
for  the  proof  sheets  of  the  Duke  of  Rovigo's 
answer.  It  is  necessary  also  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  letter  signed  by  General  Hullin  ; 
what  celebrated  lawyer  wrote  it,  and  what  an 
exorbitant  price  was  paid  for  the  composition  by 
the  interested  principals.  All  these  things  are 
parts  belonging  to  the  same  plot ;  they  are  the 
inseparable  consequences  of  the  original  facts  which 
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have  been  differently  selected,  and  they  must  ne- 
cessarily throw  great  light  upon  the  whole  affair. 
This  is  precisely  the  reason  why  we  have  thought 
it  better  to  defer  our  account  of  it  than  to  curtail 
it  of  its  fair  proportions,  and  thus  expose  ourselves 
to  the  charge  of  wanton  excursiveness  into  future 
events.  We  cannot,  however,  without  leaving  too 
great  a  hiatus,  neglect  mentioning  M.  de  Talley- 
rand's official  letter  to  the  members  of  the  diploma- 
tic body,  giving  an  account  of  the  conspiracy 
which  Great  Britain  encouraged  against  France, 
and  which  was  got  up  by  Drake  the  British  am- 
bassador in  Bavaria.  But  we  must  first  give  our 
readers  a  few  of  the  particulars  of  this  plot. 
Drake  in  his  capacity  of  ambassador,  had  long 
carried  on  an  uninterrupted  correspondence  with 
an  immense  number  of  paid  agents,  both  at  Paris, 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  frontiers  situated  towards  the 
Rhine.  Under  his  direction  a  plan  was  contrived 
for  exciting  an  insurrection  in  four  departments, 
levying  an  army  of  all  the  malcontents,  and  over- 
throwing the  First  Consul's  government.  Under  the 
shelter  of  his  diplomatic  character,  Drake  had  been 
long  concerting  plans  with  the  conspirators,  with- 
out exciting  suspicion.  He  succeeded  in  enticing- 
many  agents  into  the  conspiracy.     He  then  resided 
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at  a  little  distance  from  Munich  in  order  that  his 
agents  might  have  free  communication  with  him ; 
but  notwithstanding  all  their  precautions,  his 
intrigues  were  discovered.  The  base  and  dishonour- 
able means  which  the  British  government  made 
use  of,  in  warring  against  its  enemies,  were  exposed. 
Drake's  dispatches  were  intercepted,  and  some  other 
important  documents  were  seized,  among  which 
was  a  key  to  the  names  mentioned  in  the  dispatches. 
Bonaparte  was  called  Loiselet  ;  Louis  XVIII,  La- 
codre  ;  and  M.  de  Talleyrand,  M.  Grenier ;  Paris 
was  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Chalons  ;  the 
British  government  under  that  of  Jacob,  and  the 
three  Consuls  taken  collectively  were  called  the 
family. 

The  discovery  of  this  conspiracy  was  followed  by 
several  arrests  of  persons  of  importance,  among 
whom  the  most  remarkable  was  George  Cadoudal. 
A  detailed  account  of  the  conspiracy  with  several 
remarks  attached,  was  drawn  up  and  presented  by 
the  Grand  Judge  to  the  First  Consul.  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  sent  a 
copy  of  it  to  every  member  of  the  diplomatic  body. 
His  circular  was  conceived  in  these  terms  : 

I  have  received  orders  from  the  First  Consul 
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to  lay  before  your  Excellency  a  copy  of  a  report 
presented  to  him  by  the  Grand  Judge,  concerning 
a  conspiracy  got  up  in  France  by  Mr.  Drake,  his 
Britannic  Majesty's  minister  at  the  court  of 
Munich.  This  conspiracy,  judging  from  its  inten- 
tion and  date,  must  have  been  connected  with  the 
infamous  plot  which  our  courts  of  justice  are  at 
this  moment  occupied  in  investigating 

"  A  printed  copy  of  Mr.  Drake's  letters  with 
other  authentic  documents  is  attached  to  this 
report.  The  originals  will  be  immediately  sent 
by   order  of  the   First  Consul  to  the  Elector   of 

Bavaria. 

"  Such  a  prostitution  of  the  most  honourable 
office  with  which  a  man  can  be  invested,  is  unex- 
ampled in  the  history  of  civilized  nations.  It  will 
fill  all  Europe  with  astonishment  and  grief,  as 
a  scandalous  and  unheard  of  crime,  which  the 
most  corrupt  governments  have  never  till  this  mo- 
ment been  known  even  to  contemplate.  The  First 
Consul  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the  upright  and 
honourable  feelings  of  those  who  constitute  the 
diplomatic  body  of  his  government,  not  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  they  will  regard  with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  indignation,  this  profanation  of  the  sacred 
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character  of  ambassador,  thus  polluted  by  its 
unworthy  application  to  an  office  of  plotting,  bri- 
bery, and  corruption." 

"   Charles  Maurice  Talleyrand, 

"  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs." 

We  must  remark,  with  reference  to  this  letter 
that  the  consular  republic  had  long  since  discon- 
tinued the  use  of  republican  terms  in  its  outward 
forms.  Here  we  see  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  gave 
the  title  of  Excellency  to  the  ambassador.  The 
word  Monsieur  had  not  yet  quite  recovered  its 
former  rights  in  the  civil  acts,  but  it  was  coming 
into  use  again  in  M.  de  Talleyrand's  drawing-room, 
and  Citoyenne  had  been  long  excluded  to  make 
way  for  Madame. 

Meanwhile,  the  prosecution  of  George  Ca- 
doudal,  Moreau,  Pichegru  and  their  co-accused 
was  proceeded  with.  We  need  not  here  enter 
into  the  particulars  of  this  cause  with  which  every 
one  is  now  acquainted.  As  M.  de  Talleyrand's 
name  does  not  appear  in  it,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  its  details  ;  still  we  regret  that  we  cannot 
give  our  readers  an  account  of  Fouche's  intrigues 
during  the  trial ;  for  we  should  have  no  difficulty 
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in  proving,  that  in  all  probability ,  had  it  not  been 
for  him,  and  his  dismissal,  this  trial  would  never 
have  taken  place.  He  collected  together  its  scat- 
tered elements,  laid  them  before  the  public,  and 
laboured  incessantly  to  detect  abuses  in  every 
government  system  of  police,  with  a  view  to 
impress  a  notion  that  his  services  were  indispen- 
sable. Georges,  however,  had  declared  in  his 
examination  that  a  foreign  conspiracy  existed, 
and  that  in  order  to  carry  it  into  execution  they 
were  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  French  Prince. 
Suspicion  was  immediately  attached  to  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  known  to  be  then  residing  at  Ettenheim 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  They  even  say 
that  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  the  first  who  suspected 
that  the  Prince  of  whom  Georges  had  spoken 
could  be  no  other  than  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  We 
shall  not  stop  to  consider  whether  this  circumstance 
be  true  or  false ;  and  as  we  must  not  encroach  upon 
forbidden  ground,  we  shall  merely  give  a  copy 
of  the  letter  which  M.  de  Talleyrand  wrote  to  the 
Baron  d'Edelheim,  the  State  Minister  at  Carlsruhe, 
the  day  after  the  sitting  of  the  council  in  which 
it  was  determined  to  arrest  the  Prince. 
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Paris,  20th  Ventose  of  the  year  XII. 

Sir, 

"  I  had  already  dispatched  a  letter  to  you,  the 
contents  of  which  were  to  request  you  to  place 
under  arrest  the  whole  body  of  French  emigrants 
now  residing  at  Offenburgh.  Since  then,  the 
First  Consul  by  the  continued  arrest  of  the  bri- 
gands who  have  been  sent  into  France  by  the 
British  government,  and  also  by  the  progress 
and  the  issue  of  the  prosecutions  carried  on 
here,  has  become  acquainted  with  the  whole 
share  which  the  British  agents  at  Offenburgh 
have  taken  in  the  execrable  plots  directed  against 
his  person  and  the  safety  of  France.  He  has  also 
learnt  that  the  Duke  d'Enghien  and  General 
Dumouriez  are  at  Ettenheim.  As  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  reside  in  that  town  without  permission 
from  his  Electoral  Highness,  the  First  Consul  is 
grieved  to  find  that  a  Prince  to  whom  he  has  been 
pleased  to  give  so  many  and  such  substantial 
proofs  of  his  friendship,  should  nevertheless  offer 
an  asylum  to  his  bitterest  enemies,  and  allow 
such  evident  conspiracies  to  transpire  without 
even  taking  notice  of  them. 

"  On  so  extraordinary  an  occasion,  the  First 
Consul   has    thought   proper    to  order  two   small 
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detachments  to  Offenburgh  and  Ettenheim,  to 
arrest  the  instigators  of  a  crime,  which  from  its 
nature,  excludes  all  those  who  are  evidently  con- 
cerned in  it,  from  the  law  of  nations.  General 
Caulincourt  is  the  bearer  of  the  First  Consul's 
orders  to  this  effect.  In  the  execution  of  these 
orders,  his  Highness  may  rest  assured  that  the 
General  will  pay  every  possible  respect  to  his 
person.  General  Caulincourt  will  have  the  honour 
of  presenting  this  letter  to  your  Excellency,  which 
I  am  requested  to  write. 

"  I  have  the  honour,  etc.,  etc. 

Charles  Maurice  Talleyrand.  " 

These  are  all  the  remarks  we  can  offer  at 
present,  on  an  event  which  threw  Paris,  and  soon 
after  the  whole  of  France  into  a  sort  of  stupor. 
Fouche's  saying  :  "  It  is  worse  than  a  crime,  it  is  a 
mistake,"  was  in  every  body's  mouth  and  general- 
ly adopted  ;  but  the  moral  effect  which  this  mistake 
produced,  was,  and  still  remains  without  a  remedy, 
notwithstanding  all  the  sophistry  uttered  concern- 
ing its  necessity.  Far  from  crushing,  it  raised 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  whose  very  name  was 
forgotten  or  unknown  to  three  parts  of  the  existing 
generation  ;  and  we  may  say,  to  quote  the  splendid 
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language  of  Corneille,  "that  blood  long  flowed 
from  the  wound  that  killed  the  Duke  d'Enghien." 
On  the  24th  of  March  1804,  M.  de  Talleyrand  pub- 
lished a  letter  in  answer  to  the  falsehoods  which 
were  spread  over  all  Europe  by  the  agents  of  Great 
Britain.  As  this  letter  is  a  tolerable  specimen  of 
the  feelings  which  France  displayed  towards  the 
other  continental  powers,  we  shall  give  it  here 
word  for  word. 

"  All  the  intrigues  of  the  English  have  failed  ; 
with  all  their  attempts  they  have  not  been  able  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  continent.  To  indem- 
nify themselves  for  this  failure  they  are  filling  all 
Europe  with  false  reports.  The  following  rumours 
have  been  spread  abroad  by  their  agents  in  the 
different  capitals  of  Europe. 

"  At  Vienna  they  report  that  France  is  sending 
an  immense  number  of  troops  into  Italy,  and  that 
a  camp  of  40,000  men  is  drawn  out  upon  the 
Adige. 

"  At  Constantinople,  that  a  fleet  of  French 
transports  is  conveying  an  army  into  the  Morea 
and  Egypt,    and  that  a  considerable  number   of 

troops  have  already  landed  at  Taranto. 

"  At  Berlin,  that  a  camp  of  30,000  men  is 
assembling  at  Cleves. 
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"  In  Denmark,  that  a  fresh  army  of  40,000 
men  is  going  to  Hanover,  to  attack  Holstein, 
and  shut  up  the  Sound. 

"  At  Paris,  that  a  Turkish  army  has  already 
arrived  in  the  Morea,  and  intends  attacking  our 
cantonments. 

"  In  southern  Italy,  that  an  armed  Russian 
fleet,  in  the  Black  Sea,  is  bound  for  the  Me- 
diterranean to  co-operate  with  the  Turks  ;  that 
an  Austrian  army  is  advancing  upon  Suabia, 
while  a  division  of  it  has  already  entered  the  Tyrol ; 
that  several  camps  exist  in  Poland,  where  the 
Russian  and  Prussian  armies  are  to  assemble  to 
march  upon  Hanover. 

"  The  result  of  all  this  news  spread  with  such 
ingenuity  is,  that  if  all  that  the  German  and 
English  newspapers  have  advanced  under  different 
pretences  be  put  together,  the  result  will  be,  that 
all  Europe  is  on  the  point  of  a  general  conflagra- 
tion. But  we  are  sincerely  sorry  on  England's 
account ;  for  no  fresh  troops  have  passed  the  Alps  : 
on  the  contrary  Switzerland  has  just  been  wholly 
evacuated,  which  is  not  likely  to  happen  on  the  eve 
of  a  war.  No  fresh  troops  have  entered  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  ;  none  have  entered  Hanover ;  op 
the  contrary,  six  regiments  of   the   French   army 
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of  occupation  have  returned  to  France.  The 
Grand-Signor  has  no  other  armament  in  Morea 
than  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  order,  and 
the  subjection  of  some  rebellious  Pachas. 

"  Russia  is  forming  no  camps  in  Poland,  nor 
raising  any  armaments  in  the  Black  Sea,  with  the 
exception  of  some  change  in  the  stations  of  her 
troops,  and  the  re-victualling  of  her  arsenals  ; — 
matters  which  all  well-regulated  governments  at- 
tend to,  in  order  to  keep  their  fleets  in  good  order 
and  their  troops  in  good  discipline.  No  move- 
ments have  taken  place  in  the  King  of  Prussia's 
army  except  such  as  are  usual  in  reviews  ;  and  if 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  has  given  marching 
orders  to  one  or  two  regiments,  every  one  knows 
that  it  was  only  on  account  of  the  affair  of  the 
Equestrian  order,  now  quite  settled. 

"  These  broils,  then  have  no  other  existence 
but  in  the  pen  of  those  writers  whom  the  British 
government  employ  as  fire-ships  upon  the  con- 
tinent. In  vain  do  the  government  of  France  and 
the  courts  of  Austria  and  Russia  give  the  lie  to 
the  report  of  these  discords  and  armaments,  which 
have  no  existence  in  the  policy  of  any  continental 
state.  All  they  can  say  is  of  no  use  against  the 
address    and    influence    of  these  hired  scribblers  ; 
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and  although  we  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
our  own  contradictions,  we  are  obliged  to  re- 
peat them  at  every  false  report  which  is  spread 
abroad,  every  little  lie  that  is  hatched.  We,  how- 
ever, feel  ourselves  bound  to  pursue  this  line  of 
conduct,  in  order  to  put  commercial  speculators 
and  the  friends  of  humanity  in  general  upon  their 
guard  against  these  absurdities." 

It  is  well  known  how  Napoleon  turned  to  the 
profit  of  his  inordinate  ambition,  rather  than  to 
his  glory,  the  great  trial  which  had  just  been 
concluded.  A  decree  of  the  senate,  originating  in 
the  tribuneship,  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
Emperor,  and  established  the  imperial  dignity  as 
hereditary  in  his  family.  The  senate,  headed  by 
the  Second  Consul,  Cambaceres,  its  president, 
presented  on  the  same  day,  (the  28th  floreal)  the 
decree  to  the  First  Consul,  whose  answer  on  the 
occasion  was  so  remarkable. 

"  Every  thing,"  said  he,  "  which  can  contri- 
bute to  the  good  of  my  country,  forms  an  essential 
part  of  my  happiness. 

I  accept  the  title  which  you  appear  to   think 
conducive  to  the  glory  of  the  nation. 

I  submit  the  law  of  hereditary  descent  to  the 
decision  of  the   people.     I  hope  that  France  will 
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never  have  to  repent  of  the  honours  she  lavishes 
on  my  family. 

"  Under  all  circumstances,  my  spirit  will  no 
longer  live  in  my  posterity,  when  that  posterity 
ceases  to  deserve  the  love  and  confidence  of  the 
great  nation." 

This  last  paragraph  contains  a  magnificent  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
who  according  to  the  Emperor's  first  words,  only 
delegated  to  him  the  supreme  power  on  condition 
that  his  family  should  always  continue  to  deserve 
the  confidence  of  France.  No  change,  however, 
took  place  but  in  the  name,  so  far  as  regarded  the 
personal  power  of  the  chief  of  the  government ; 
and  we  may  say  with  truth,  that  the  foundation  of 
the  French  Empire  had  more  influence  upon  the 
condition  and  existence  of  those  who  were  con- 
nected with  the  throne,  than  upon  the  throne 
itself. 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  exaggeration  to 
attribute  the  change  of  government  from  the  con- 
sular to  the  imperial  form  to  M.  de  Talleyrand. 
But  this  is  an  incontestable  fact,  that  he  contri- 
buted to  it  more  powerfully  than  any  other  of 
Napoleon's  counsellors.  He  removed  obstacles, 
softened   difficulties  by  his  ingenious  address,  and 
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made  the  best  of  the  advantage  which  the  new 
government  derived  from  its  form,  in  its  con- 
nexion with  the  old  governments  of  Europe,  which 
were  all  naturally  in  a  state  of  discord  with  a  re- 
public. He  received  the  reward  of  his  advice  at 
the  new  court :  the  Emperor  in  the  month  of  mes- 
sidor  of  the  same  year  bestowed  upon  him  the  title 
of  grand-officer  of  his   palace. 

We  shall  soon  follow  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  the 
Emperor's  court,  and  in  the  journies  in  which  he 
was  Napoleon's  constant  companion.  We  must 
now  take  leave  of  him  for  one  or  two  chapters,  in 
order  to  present  our  readers  with  a  succinct  view 
of  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  manners  of 
the  people  by  the  creation  of  the  empire,  and  for 
that  purpose  we  shall  choose  the  period  of  the 
campaign  of  Austerlitz. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

Influence  of  great  battles  on  the  fate  of  France — The  first  imperial 
campaign — Paris  in  the  absence  of  the  Emperor — Implacable 
strife  between  France  and  Great- Britain — The  new  Lords — 
The  two  Talleyrands— -State  of  Europe— The  emigrant  and  the 
cross  of  honour — The  bed  of  the  Bourbons — Situation  of  the 
old  nobility — Commencement  of  hostilities — Attitude  of  Prussia 
— Sayings  of  returned  emigrants — False  reports — Motives  for 
dissatisfaction — Cries  of  "  a  la  lanterne" — Intrigues  of  the 
enemies  of  the  government — Encomiums  on  the  enemy — Real 
and  imaginary  dangers — Financial  crisis — Embarrassment  caused 
by  tbe  Bank— Dearth  of  ready  money— M.  de  Barbe  Marbois 
and  M.  d'Hervas— Failures — The  house  of  Recamier — Duroc's 
generosity — The  prophets  of  misfortune — Plan  of  campaign  of 
the  faubourg  St.  Germain— Renewed  boasting  at  Coblentz — 
Generals  killed  and  yet  alive— A  saying  of  M.  de  Talleyrand. 

How  often  have  the  destinies  of  France  been 
decided  by  the  gain  or  loss  of  a  battle  ! — and  how 
often  have  we  staked  our  whole  fortune  upon  the 
turn  of  a  single  card !  Without  adverting  to  the 
fatal  and  decisive  davs  of  Poictiers  and  Agincourt, 
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our  history  teems  with  similar  examples.  Denain 
was  alone  sufficient  to  repair  our  defeats  at  Mal- 
plaquet  and  Oudenarde,  and  to  save  the  old  mo- 
narchy from  crumbling  to  pieces  in  the  hands  of 
an  old  King.  After  the  defeat  at  Fontenoy,  we 
could  no  longer  offer  any  opposition  to  the  English 
armies.  The  victory  at  Marengo  had  consolidated 
the  power  of  the  consular  government  and  the 
colossus  of  the  Empire,  scarcely  raised  upon  its 
feet,  was  destined  to  fall  at  Waterloo,  covered 
with  the  blood  of  our  heroes. 

The  first  imperial  campaign,  which  was  crowned 
by  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  and  the  peace  of  Pres- 
burgh,  was  to  decide  upon  the  life  or  death  of  the 
new  Empire,  founded  a  year  previously  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  republic.  The  brilliant  success  of  our 
armies  which  marched  on  with  gigantic  strides 
from  victory  to  victory,  and  the  taking  of  Vienna 
after  a  campaign  of  one  month,  filled  the  whole 
world  with  wonder,  and  all  France  with  admira- 
tion. It  completely  stupified  the  still  numerous 
enemies  of  the  new  government  concealed  in  the 
very  heart  of  Paris.  This  glorious  time  was  also 
one  of  incredible  misery.  Never  was  the  rage  for 
speculation  so  great,  nor  trade  in  such  a  state  of 
stagnation  ;  never   were  bankruptcies   so   frequent 
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and  so  ruinous.  The  Emperor's  absence  seemed 
the  signal  for  a  development  of  the  basest  passions  ; 
society  was  completely  undermined  by  selfishness 
and  avarice.  The  agents  of  the  conspiracy  for  the 
recall  of  the  Bourbons  acquired  fresh  boldness, 
and  scarcely  concealed  their  wishes  in  favour  of 
the  foreign  armies.  A  defeat  at  that  time  would 
have  involved  the  Empire  in  ruin  ;  a  victory,  if  it 
did  not  entirely  destroy,  at  any  rate  deferred  the 
danger. 

Never  was  that  vacillating,  capricious,  fickle 
being,  termed  public  spirit,  subject  to  such  extra- 
ordinary changes  as  during  the  campaign  of  Aus- 
terlitz.  A  mere  nothing,  the  most  absurd  report 
engendered  in  treachery  and  maliciously  spread, 
was  sufficient  to  produce  the  most  savage  mirth 
and  exultation.  The  slightest  delay  of  news  from 
the  army  was  a  sure  passage  of  its  defeat.  If  the 
Austrian  armies  were  beaten,  dispersed,  or  annihi- 
lated, then  it  was  reported  that  we  were  on  the 
point  of  sustaining  a  defeat  from  the  Russians. 
When  news  arrived  that  the  Emperor  and  his  army 
had  penetrated  beyond  Vienna,  it  was  a  stratagem 
of  the  enemy  to  entice  them  to  their  ruin. 

The  contest  between  England  and  France  raged 
with  greater  animosity  than   ever.     The  truce  of 
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Amiens  was,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  a  mere 
semblance  of  a  reconciliation  in  which  both  of  the 
contradictory  parties  acted  with  equal  insincerity. 
The  project  of  an  invasion  of  England,  which  was 
formed  by  Bonaparte  though  he  never  intended 
carrying  it  into  effect,  the  extraordinary  prepara- 
tions of  the  camp  at  Boulogne,  and  the  enthusiastic 
ardour  of  the  army,  changed  into  fear  the  sur- 
prise which  was  at  first  exhibited  in  London.  For  a 
long  time,  the  two  great  rivals  had  been  satisfied 
with  watching  each  other's  actions,  and  more  than 
two  years  elapsed  without  any  decisive  blow  being 
struck.  It  was  rather  a  state  of  warfare,  than  of 
active  war  ;  and  while  the  British  fleets  rode  tri- 
umphant over  the  seas,  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  the  extensive  naval  prepa- 
rations in  all  the  French  ports,  raised  a  hope  in  us 
of  being  able  to  offer  an  imposing  force  to  the 
British  navy.  But  these  hopes  were  utterly  des- 
troyed at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  which  was  the 
counterpart  of  Austerlitz. 

Bonaparte  however,  having  established  an  empire 
upon  the  consular  government,  had  settled  in  u 
great  measure  the  question  of  the  recall  of  the 
Bourbons.  That  of  the  form  of  the  government 
being  once  decided,  the  only   question  remaining 
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was  one  of  family  :   at  least  so  all  reasonable  peo- 
ple thought.     But  the  ambitious  pushed  on  at  the 
chariot  wheels  of  that  party,  which  they  considered 
would  lead  to  fortune  ;   and  those  heroes  covered 
with  scars   received  in  the  glorious   campaign  of 
Italy  and  Egypt,  who  composed  the  military  court 
of   the   First   Consul,   became   the  vainest,    most 
haughty  and  insolent  lords  that  ever  existed.  Napo- 
leon's consecration  by  the  Pope,  a  ceremony  which 
excited    curiosity    from    its    antiquity,    produced 
various    effects.      This    mystic   bond   produced  a 
favourable    action  upon  the  people,  and  alarmed 
the  adherents  of  the  old  dynasty ;  but  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  could  have   viewed  it  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  preliminary   step  to  the  renewal  of  the 
Empire  of  the  West.     That  single  step  strided  over 
eight  centuries,   and   the  name  of  Napoleon  and 
Charlemagne  were  naturally  coupled   together  in 
their  thoughts.     It  was  said,  that   the  old  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  at  the  same  period  in  the  north, 
consecrated  the  forehead  of  Louis  XVIII ;  and  as 
this  Archbishop  was  a  Talleyrand,   the  Emperor's 
enemies  drew  eventual  references  from  this  simi- 
larity of  name  with  that  of  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.     One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  conspiring 
faction,    far   from   being   dejected  at   Bonaparte's 
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elevation  to  the  rank  of  Emperor,  and  the  ceremony 
of  his  consecration,  conceived  new  hopes,  which 
served  only  to  hasten  the  approach  of  a  war  that 
now  seemed  inevitable. 

The  continent  of  Europe  presented  an  extraor- 
dinary appearance  during  the  year  which  preceded 
the  renewal  of  hostilities.     Nothing  was   heard  of 
but  the  intention   of   strictly  maintaining   peace, 
notwithstanding  the  universal   preparations  made 
for  renewing  the  war.     M.  de  Gallo  again  declared 
at  Paris  the  sincerity  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and 
his  fidelity  to  the  Emperor  ;  and  yet  the  Queen  of 
Naples  had   already  opened  the  Sicilian   ports  to 
British  vessels.     The   terror  of  Bonaparte's  name 
still    kept  Spain   to    her   offensive    and   defensive 
alliance ;   and   Portugal,  by  reason  of  her  occupa- 
tion by  French  troops,  did  not  dare  to  declare  in 
favour  of  her  natural  ally.    Swarms  of  British  agents 
circumvented  the  northern  courts,  and  those  of  the 
German  princes,  and  an  evident  coalition  existed 
between  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia  and  Great  Bri- 
tain.      The    occupation  of  Hanover  gave  us    too 
advanced  a  position  on  the  Prussian  frontiers,  for 
that  power  to  dare  to  attack  us.     She  was  kept  in 
check  by  this  display  of  the  Emperor's  strength, 
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and  fear  alone  made  her  remain  faithful  to  her  ally 
for  one  year  longer. 

The  cabinet  of  London  appeared  to  hesitate  at 
no  measures,  so  long  as  it  could  attain  its  object. 
Indeed  it  scarcely  took  any  pains  to  conceal  its 
corrupt  practices.  Almost  the  whole  diplomacy  of 
the  continent  passed  into  the  pay  of  England,  and 
British  gold  was  every  where  opposed  to  French 
valour.  England  was  ready  to  sacrifice  every 
thing  to  sap,  by  means  of  convenient  speculators, 
the  monied  resources  of  France,  and  she  had  taken 
the  field  against  our  finances,  long  before  the  first 
cannon-shot  of  Austria  had  summoned  Napoleon 
to  the  Rhine.  The  Emperor  set  out  for  that  cam- 
paign of  wonders,  leaving  the  capital  of  his  new 
empire  in  a  most  deplorable  state. 

An  emigrant  who  had  fought  under  Conde  re- 
turned to  France  at  the  time  of  the  coronation,  and 
having   obtained   an     audience    of    the   Emperor, 
requested  to  be   invested  with  the   Cross   of  the 
•  Legion  of  Honour. 

"By  what  right,  Sir?  "replied  Napoleon,  sur- 
prised- 

"  By  this  right,  Sir,"  that  I  have  always  defended 
the  cause  of  the  monarchy." 
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This  well-timed  flattery  gained  him  the  reward 
he    sought.      This    story   will    shew  the   political 
feelings   of  many   of  the   emigrants  ;    for  it  is   a 
mistake  to   suppose  that   all  the  emigrants  were 
attached  to  the  royalism  of  the  Bourbons,  especially 
at  the  period  of  their  return  to  France  under  the 
Consulship,  or  at  the    beginning  of  the  Empire. 
But  there  were  many  individuals  among  the  emi- 
grants, as  well  as  among  the  nobles,  who,  though 
they  had  not  quitted  France,  were  eaten  up  with 
antipatriotic  prejudices,   imbued  with  a  necessity 
of  intriguing  and  whom  it  would  have  been  almost 
impossible   to  have   entirely   detached  from    their 
Bourbon  prejudices.     Those   of  most   note  among 
them   had  received  orders  from  the  court  of  the 
pretender,   not   only   to    accept,   but  earnestly   to 
solicit  every  place  they  could  procure  under  Bona- 
parte's government.     Such  as  were  disappointed  in 
their    applications    for    employment,    endeavoured 
maliciously  to  maintain  that  Bonaparte,  both  by 
his  choice  and  his  institutions,  "  was  preparing  the 
way  again  for  the  Bourbons  ;"  and  this  saying  was 
repeated  in  every  society  in  Paris.     One    day,   a 
member  of  the  old   nobility  was  heard  to  offer  the 
following  excuse  for  being  attached  to  the  imperial 
court. 
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"  What  would  you  have?  In  about  six  years, 
every  thing  will  be  in  our  power.  The  general 
officers  are  growing  old  ;  commanders  of  corps  are 
already  partly  changed  ;  the  bishops  are  gained 
over ;  the  imperial  palace  is  almost  in  our  possession ; 
the  finances  are  in  a  very  advantageous  state  for  us ; 
old  customs  are  revived  ;  and  a  line  of  distinction 
is  drawn  between  the  court,  the  state,  and  the 
nation.  The  executive  is  the  only  branch  of  the 
administration  in  which  we  have  no  influence  ;  but 
it  is  badly  composed,  and  the  lawyers  detest  the 
existing  government,  as  they  fully  proved  in 
Moreau's  affair." 

Such  were  the  conversations  daily  held  in  the 
drawing-rooms  of  Paris.  But  these  feelings  soon 
became  prevalent  among  the  people.  The  emissa- 
ries and  agents  of  the  Bourbons,  even  among  the 
mechanics  and  workmen  attached  to  the  old  families, 
everywhere  spread  abroad  the  report  that  as  long 
as  the  new  government  existed,  so  long  would  the 
war  continue,  and  that  there  would  be  no  peace  for 
France  until  the  Bourbons  were  restored  to  the 
throne.  Now,  nothing  was  more  likely  to  obtain 
credit  among  the  people  than  such  assertions  as 
these,  because  every  one  was  aware  of  the  extra- 
ordinary inclination   which   Napoleon   entertained 
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for  those  belonging  to  the  old  regime  ;  and  we  cer- 
tainly may  affirm,  without  rashness,  that  this  was 
the  greatest  fault  of  his  reign.  M.  de  Talleyrand 
however,  had  received  news  of  the  occupation  of 
Bavaria  by  the  Austrians,  and  this  was  soon  publicly 
known  at  Paris.  This  was  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember 1805.  Intelligence  was  also  received  that  an 
Austrian  army  had  advanced  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Switzerland ;  from  which  it  was  evident  that  a 
continental  war  must  follow.  The  conspirators 
and  factious  then  changed  their  tone.  As  they 
could  no  longer  entertain  a  chimerical  hope  of 
peace,  they  declared,  that  if  the  war  lasted  but 
six  months  longer,  France  would  be  ruined,  and 
half  the  shops  in  Paris  closed,  as  the  tradesmen 
would  never  be  able  to  meet  their  engagements  for 
want  of  sufficient  custom  and  consumption.  It 
was  reported  that  Hanover  had  been  ceded  to 
Prussia,  as  a  reward  for  its  neutrality  ;  in  tine,  by 
extracts  made  from  foreign  papers,  and  ingeniously 
circulated,  they  at  last  raised  the  nation  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  excitement  and  anxiety,  by  exag- 
gerating the  number  of  the  enemy's  forces,  and 
augmenting  the  hatred  which  the  European  sove- 
reigns had  vowed  against  Napoleon.  In  order  not 
to  identify  him   with  France,  they  affected  then, 
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as  indeed  they  since  have  attempted,  to  insinuate 
that  the  hatred  of  foreigners  and  the  war  of  sove- 
reigns was  directed  entirely  against  the  Emperor's 
person  and  not  against  theFrench  nation.  The  events 
of  1814  and  1815,  shew  the  full  value  of  the  hypo- 
crisy of  these  insinuations,  though  there  were  many 
persons  silly  enough  to  believe  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  opposition  did  not  let  slip  this 
opportunity  to  accuse  the  Emperor  of  allowing 
himself  to  be  surprised  by  Austria. 

"Is  it  possible,"  said  they,  "  that  this  man, 
whose  genius  you  extol  so  highly,  should  have 
allowed  the  continental  powers  to  receive  from 
England,  for  the  last  six  months,  such  enormous 
sums  to  aid  them  in  their  hostile  preparations  ? 
What  then  is  our  diplomacy  about  ?  Why  did  not 
our  ambassador  at  Vienna  furnish  an  account  of 
the  armaments  which  he  must  have  seen  preparing 
before  his  very  eyes  ?  What !  has  this  great  captain 
allowed  the  enemy's  army  to  fortify  itself  in  the 
Black  Forest?  What  then  has  become  of  his 
sagacity  ?  Where  are  now  the  talents  of  the 
general  of  the  army  of  Italy  ?  Has  the  Emperor 
allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  ?  Has  Talleyrand 
already  betrayed  him  ?" 

These  observations  easily  gained  credence,  as  in 
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fact  they  were  apparently  just.     Every  one  could 
not  read  the  inward  thoughts  of  him,   who  was 
much   more  eager  in  his  desire  of  a  continental 
war  than  any  of  those  who  attacked  him  ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  he  wished  the  people  to  think  that 
he  acted   merely  on   the    defensive.     Did   it   not 
amount  to  a  moral  declaration  of  war  against  all 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  to  have  added  the  state 
of  Genoa  to  the  Empire  in  the  midst  of  peace,  and 
without  any  other  form  of  proceeding  than  an  act 
of  absolute  will  ?  This  act  also,  in  a  local  point  of 
view,  produced  a  disastrous  effect  in  the  south  of 
France  :    for  when  Genoa  became  a  French  port, 
the    trade  of  Marseilles   was  mined.      The  inha- 
bitants of  this  city  even  opposed  at  that  time  the 
inauguration  of  the  Emperor's  bust  at  the  theatre. 
Let  us  now  proceed  to  enumerate   the  principal 
causes  of  discontent  which  then  existed.     On  the 
one  hand  the  taxes  were  ruinous,  trade  was  at  an 
end,    and   the   manufactories   were   ruined.       The 
expenses  incurred  by  the  two  coronations,  and  the 
useless  construction  of  the  embarking  flotilla,  had 
exhausted  the  resources  of  the  treasury.     The  im- 
post of  the  united  taxes,   which  was  always  vexa- 
tious,   and  revived  only  lately,  was  an  object  of 
general  dissatisfaction  among  the   people  ;  and  as 
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the  conscription  decimated  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  hands  were  wanting  for  agriculture. 
Innumerable  robberies  took  place  every  night  in 
Paris,  and  among  all  classes  there  prevailed  a 
latent  fermentation  which  Fouche's  indefatigable 
police  alone  had  the  power  of  restraining,  but 
which  was  near  bursting  forth  upon  several  frivol- 
ous occasions.  One  day,  for  instance,  there  was 
a  great  tumult  at  the  door  of  the  Feydeau  Theatre, 
because  Martin  had  been  prevented  by  sudden 
indisposition  from  singing.  The  shouts  "  a  la 
lanterne,"  were  heard  among  the  crowd  who  sur- 
rounded the  theatre,  and  those  who  came  to  the 
theatre  in  their  carriages  were  received  with  hoot- 
ings  and  hisses.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion, 
the  Emperor  set  off  for  the  army.  The  very  day 
after  his  departure,  an  attempt  was  made  to  excite 
public  uneasiness  about  the  safety  of  the  bank  of 
France,  to  which  establishment  clever  and  intelli- 
gent persons  had  regretted  to  see  united  the  old 
Caisse  d'Escompte,  for  discounting  commercial 
bills.  Persons  who  were  not  holders  of  bills,  as- 
sembled in  crowds  in  the  Place  des  Victoires,  and 
all  Paris  took  the  alarm.  One  circumstance  had 
powerfully  contributed  to  dispose  the  public  mind 
to  alarm,   and   to  doubt  everything.      The  news- 
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mongers  circulated  such  a  variety  of  reports,  and 
with  such  rapidity,  that  nothing  could  be  depended 
upon  as  authentic.  In  fact,  for  more  than  two 
months,  the  news  of  peace  and  war  varied  every 
day  ;  but  the  inference  in  either  supposition  was 
unfavourable  to  the  government.  While  on  the  one 
hand,  the  cramped  state  of  the  monied  circulation 
of  trade  and  manufacture  was  attributed  to  the 
war,  others  with  more  dexterity,  and  perhaps  more 
perfidy  went  so  far  as  almost  to  deify  the  Em- 
peror's person. 

"  Of  course  he  must  conquer;"  said  they, 
"  what  general  can  resist  an  army  of  heroes,  com- 
manded by  the  genius  of  war  ?  but,"  they  added, 
"  the  immense  loss  of  human  life,  the  disorder  of 
the  finances,  and  the  protracted  duration  of  the 
war,  must  produce  effects  beyond  all  human 
calculation  and  foresight." 

It  was  at  the  same  time  insinuated  that  the 
government  had  contracted  a  loan  of  twenty-five 
millions  with  the  Bank  of  France ;  fresh  taxes 
were  talked  of;  it  was  also  reported  that  England 
intended  to  throw  a  body  of  Swedish  troops  into 
Brittany,  and  that  they  were  to  be  commanded  by 
Princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  :  in  fine,  a  long 
list  of  misfortunes  was   predicted,  and  it  is  well 
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known  that  in  France  the  surest  means  to  bring- 
about  a  disaster  is  to  foretell  it  with  boldness  and 
pertinacity. 

But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  prospect  of  imaginary 
dangers  pointed  out  by  the  factious,   the  affair  of 
the  Bank  of  France  was  really  replete  with  danger. 
Several  causes  for  this  have  been  specified.     First, 
the  report    of  the  government  loan,    which    was 
totally    without    foundation.     Next,   the  financial 
panic   which   took    place,    and  the  evils  which  re- 
sulted  from  the  fear  it    caused,    as    well   as  the 
injudicious   measures    which    some    of   the  Bank 
directors  took  upon  this  occasion.     There  was  the 
greatest    difficulty   in   procuring   the    discount    of 
bills  ;   and  at  the  height  of  the  crisis,  interest  rose 
as   high   as  eight  and  nine  per  cent.     The  private 
banks  were  closed,  and  there  was  no  circulation 
of    money    except    for    those    things    that    were 
absolutely     necessary.        Lamarre,     the    banker, 
suddenly    drew    out    from   the  Bank  of  France  a 
sum  of  sixteen  hundred  thousand  francs,   and  the 
directors  paid  out   this  sum  the  very  day  after  the 
Emperor's  departure. 

In  consequence  of  this  a  report  was  spread  that 
the  Bank  had  not  sufficient  funds  to  pay  its  bills. 
An   ill-advised    circular,   addressed  by  the    Bank 
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directors  to  the  bankers,  tended  to  confirm  this 
report.  The  bankers  were  informed  in  this  letter 
that  no  checks  would  be  paid  but  for  sums  which 
could  be  made  up  by  bank-notes,  unless  the  bearers 
themselves  made  up  the  difference,  or  else  that  the 
difference  should  not  be  paid.  This  measure  was 
most  ill-judged,  as  in  fact  it  amounted  to  a  stop- 
page of  all  sums  below  five  hundred  francs. 
Every  day  there  was  a  crowd  in  the  Place  des 
Victoires,  especially  on  Saturdays,  the  days  on 
which  the  manufacturing  workmen  were  usually 
paid  their  wages. 

The  want  of  specie  during  a  whole  month  at 
Paris  was  frightful,  and  it  was  soon  felt  in  the 
neighbouring  departments.  It  was  well  known 
that  this  want  was  caused  in  consequence  of  an 
immense  sum  of  money  having  been  sent  out  of 
the  countrv  several  months  before.  This  was 
effected  by  several  banking-houses  cf  Paris  in 
remittances  to  Germany,  on  account  of  Great 
Britain.  All  these  troubles  had  been  got  up  by 
foreign  agents,  and  the  adherents  of  the  Bourbons, 
iu  the  hope  of  fomenting  troubles  and  commotions. 
The  coincidence  of  the  signal  which  took  place 
immediately  on  the  Emperor's  departure,  set  all 
doubt  on  that  head  entirely  at  rest.      But    in  this 
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instance  the  police  was  too  much  for  the  combined 
plots  of  the  British  and  the  Bourbons  ;  it  had  the 
power  of  preventing  the  evil  before  it  increased  to 
a  conspiracy,  the  greatest  service  which  any  police 
can  render  a   government. 

The  evil,  however,  was  very  serious  :  credit  was 
completely  ruined,  and  the  banking-houses  which 
were  generally  thought  the  safest,  failed.  Even 
the  house  of  Recamier  was  utterly  ruined,  and  M. 
d'Hervas  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  sus- 
pending payment  in  consequence  of  the  foolish 
caution  of  the  treasury-minister,  Barbe-Marbois, 
who  refused  to  advance  this  capitalist  four  millions, 
although  he  offered  him  security  for  three  times 
the  amount.* 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  financial  panic  at  Paris, 
the  news  of  a  victory  was  indispensable  to  restore 
confidence  to  the  public  credit.  The  nation  had 
not  long  to  wait  for  this.  As  soon  as  it  became 
known     that    a    victory     was     gained     over    the 

*  When  Duroc,  Grand-Marshal  of  the  Palace  and  son-in-law 
of  M.  d'Hervas,  was  informed  of  his  father-in-law's  misfortunes 
he  was  with  the  Emperor  at  the  campaign  of  Vienna.  He  imme- 
diately placed  every  thing  which  he  possessed  at  the  disposal  of  his 
father-in-law,  even  to  the  presents  of  beautiful  weapons  and  other 
things  which  he  had  received  from  the  different  courts  where  he 
had  been  sent  as  ambassador. 
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Austrians,  every  demonstration  of  joy  was  dis- 
played. The  cannon  of  the  Invalids  thundered 
through  the  city  and  suspended  for  awhile  the 
presumption  of  the  royalists.  Before  this  news 
arrived  it  had  been  said  that  Bonaparte  was  no 
longer  the  same  man  that  he  had  been  when  First 
Consul ;  that  his  influence  in  the  country  was 
much  diminished ;  that  even  his  army,  in  which 
were  many  republicans,  would  not  be  as  devoted 
to  its  Emperor,  as  it  had  been  to  its  General,  and 
that  it  did  not  inspire  foreign  powers  with  the  same 
degree  of  terror.  It  was  added  that  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  enticed  out  of  France  and  drawn 
into  the  very  heart  of  Germany,  where  he  was 
isolated  with  his  army. 

"  When,"  continued  the  authors  of  these  re- 
ports, "  this  great  army  is  exhausted  in  men  and 
provisions,  it  will  be  continually  diminished  by 
battles,  climate  and  disease.  All  the  powers  of  the 
North  will  unite,  and  show  Bonaparte  by  means 
of  the  King  of  Prussia  at  the  head  of  300.000  men, 
what  are  the  ultimate  views  of  Europe,  with  regard 
to  the  order  and  form  of  government,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  boundaries  of  the  different  states,  and 
the  degree  of  political  influence  attached  to  each  of 
them." 

VOL.    111.  X 
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Can  it  be  imagined  that  the  Russians,  Prussians 
and  Austrians  reasoned  thus  ? — No  such  thing. 
It  was  a  military  plan  of  a  campaign  drawn  up  in 
the  faubourg  St.  Germain.  It  shewed  the 
wishes  of  those  emigrants  who  had  been  allowed  to 
re-visit  France,  (for  we  cannot  call  it  their  country,) 
by  the  indulgence,  or  rather  the  too  confiding 
weakness  of  the  consular  government.  It  was 
really  digusting  to  see  so  much  folly  and  wicked- 
ness mixed  up  together.  On  one  occasion  they 
sent  the  King  of  Prussia  upon  a  journey  to  Wilna, 
to  a  conference  with  Alexander  and  his  minister 
Czartorinski  on  the  state  of  the  coalition. 

Those  very  persons  who  were  afterwards  Napo- 
leon's chamberlains  or  the  ladies  of  his  court,  were 
rubbing  their  hands  with  joy,  when  they  imagined 
the  Emperor  in  a  strange  country,  struggling 
against  the  united  forces  of  all  the  great  states  of 
Europe. 

Thus,  the  old  boasting  of  Coblentz  was  exhaled 
in  sinister  predictions  ;  and  as  these  ladies  and 
gentlemen  immediately  reduced  these  ideas  in  their 
own  minds  to  practice,  they  thought  they  already 

m 

saw  the  Bourbons  brought  back   to  Paris  by  the 
enemies' armies.     This  they  inferred  must  be  the. 
inevitable  conclusion  of  the  campaign.     When  the 
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news  arrived  of  the  brilliant  reception  given  to  the 
Emperor  at  the  King  of  Wurtemberg's  court,  these 
great  politicians  flatly  contradicted  the  fact,  and 
they  supported  their  reasoning  by  the  following 
powerful  argument — "  The  Queen  of  Wurtemburg 
is  the  King  of  England's  sister.  As  for  ourselves," 
they  said,  "  our  situation  under  all  circumstances 
is  safe.  If  the  Bourbons  return  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  continental  war,  we  are  ready  to  receive 
them.  Many  of  us  are  even  now  in  office.  If,  which 
God  forbid ! — Bonaparte  should  triumph  over  all 
difficulties,  he  will  still  want  the  old  nobility  about 
him.  We  are  therefore  necessary  to  him."  They 
really  were  not  so,  though  they  had  managed  to 
make  people  believe  that  they  were. 

These  adherents  of  the  old  regime  generalized 
their  system  of  denial.  They  affected  incredulity, 
in  hopes  of  preventing  the  public  from  believing  in 
the  favourable  news  received  from  the  army.  When 
they  heard  of  the  miraculous  capture  of  Ulm, 
they    incredulously   shrugged  up  their   shoulders. 

All  this,  they  said,  was  asserted  only  to  work 
upon  the  public  mind, — that  same  mind  which  they 
themselves  were  so  industriously  endeavouring  to 
pervert.  When  they  could  no  longer  deny  the 
truth,  they  attempted  to  couple  it  with  melancholy 
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tidings,  by  spreading  a  false  report  of  deaths. 
Thus,  after  the  capture  of  Ulm,  the  faubourg  St. 
Germain,  and  the  opposing  faction,  killed  on  their 
own  private  authority,  Generals  Suchet,  Legrand 
and  Marmont,  and  also  Marshals  Lannes  and  Ney. 
They  had  more  respect  for  Murat's  life,  and  were 
satisfied  with  carrying  off  his  leg  with  the  same 
cannon  ball  that  had  killed  Colonel  Colbert.  This 
news  was  circulated  with  hypocritical  semblance 
of  grief,  and  tears  were  shed  for  these  illustrious 
victims  of  Bonaparte's  ambition.  Even  when  these 
reports  were  contradicted  by  official  reports,  their 
effect  was  by  no  means  entirely  destroyed.  They 
had  carried  grief  and  distraction  into  the  bosom  of 
families,  and  fomented  the  spirit  of  restlessness 
which  prevailed  at  Paris.  Thus,  M.  de  Talleyrand 
said  on  his  return  from  Vienna. — 

kC  More  generals  have  been  killed  by  the  tongues 
in  the  faubourg  St.  Germain,  than  by  the  Austrian 
cannon  !" 
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We  ought  to  mention,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  that  the  matter  we  related  in  the  preceding 
and  which  will  still  occupy  our  attention  in  the 
present  chapter,  have  a  direct  connexion  with 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  although  he  is  not  represented 
as  taking  an  active  part  in  them.  In  fact,  the 
particulars  we  gave  concerning  Paris  during  the 
campaign  of  Austerlitz  are  chiefly  extracted  from 
the  foreign  minister's  letters  to  Bonaparte  and  also 
from  the  private  information  which  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  had  sent  to  him  from  Paris  after  his 
departure  for  Vienna,  by  some  of  his  secretaries 
whom  he  had  left  behind.  When  we  have  dis- 
cussed these  points  we  shall  immediately  return 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  and  follow  M.  de 
Talleyrand  in  the  performance  of  his  great  diplo- 
matic duties. 

During  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  Empe- 
ror's departure  and  the  official  news  of  the  capture 
of  Ulm,  the  eternal  appearance  of  Paris  was  a 
faithful  expression  of  the  deep  melancholy  and 
anxiety  which  were  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  theatres  and  the  promenades  were 
deserted,  the  public  places  which  were  usually  much 
frequented,  presented  a  sad  and  forsaken  appearance ; 
but  the  moment  the  hopes  of  the  sounder  portion 
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of  the  population  were  again  raised  by  the  news  of 
victory,  serenity  was  soon  observed  to  resume  her 
sway,  and  the  adherents  of  the  Bourbons  were  the 
only  persons  chagrined  at  our  triumphs.  The 
citizens  themselves,  the  merchants,  and  the 
tradesmen,  were  overjoyed  at  the  hope  of  a  sub- 
stantial peace  acquired  by  victory,  and  nattered 
themselves,  with  the  confident  expectation  of 
better  times.  Public  credit  soon  felt  the  happy 
effects  of  the  change  in  public  opinion,  and  after 
a  considerable  fall,  the  funds  regained  their  former 
credit.  But,  how  many  irreparable  losses  were 
sustained !  —  how  many  families  irrevocably 
ruined  ! 

One  great  misfortune  which  occurred  during  the 
campaign  of  Vienna,  was  the  occasion  of  Napoleon's 
committing  a  great  fault,  which  his  enemies  did 
not  fail  to  turn  to  their  own  advantage.  The  fatal 
affair  of  Trafalgar  gave  a  decided  and  for  a  long 
time  irreparable  check  to  our  reviving  navy.  Not 
a  word  was  uttered  upon  the  subject  in  the  public 
papers  ;  and  the  most  profound  silence  was  po- 
sitively enjoined  on  this  event,  so  that  the  very 
name  of  this  day  of  misfortune  remained  unknown 
till  after  the  fate  of  the  Empire.  But,  although 
the   knowledge  of  this  event  was   thus   carefully 
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withheld  from  the  public,  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  its  being  made  known  by  means  of  a  com- 
mercial correspondence,  which  became  a  powerful 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor's  enemies. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  however  great  the  mis- 
fortune may  have  been,  it  was  in  their  power  to 
exaggerate  it,  as  they  were  protected  from  discovery 
by  the  silence  of  the  government.  Besides  this, 
they  made  use  of  it  as  an  irresistible  argument  in 
favour  of  those  imaginary  defeats,  the  news  of 
which  they  were  so  ready  to  spread  on  the  slightest 
delay  of  the  couriers  from  the  army,  whenever  they 
announced  a  defeat,  and  it  was  contradicted. 

"  What!"  said  they,  "  can  you  allow  yourselves 
to  be  so  gulled  ?  Of  course  the  bulletins  will  say 
nothing  about  it :  they  will  manage  that,  as  they 
did  Trafalgar." 

We  must  however  do  justice  to  the  faubourg 
St.  Germain.  It  resisted  much  longer  thanjhe 
Austrian  army,  and  even  after  the  occupation  of 
Vienna,  it  would  not  confess  itself  vanquished. 
Then  it  was  that  admiration  of  the  Russians 
became  a  species  of  frenzy.  The  most  exaggerated 
accounts  were  given  of  their  numbers,  and  im- 
petuous valour.  They  were  described  as  having 
a  peculiar  mode  of  warfare. 
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"  The  Emperor,"  said  these  admirers  of  the 
Russians,  "  will  have  much  greater  difficulty  with 
them  than  with  the  Austrians  ;  the  Russians  never 
retreat." 

And  in  fact  they  did  not  retreat,  for  they  had 
no  opportunity  of  doing  so  :  they  fell.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that,  with  regard  to  the  Russians,  the 
police  caught  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  the  faubourg 
St.  Germain,  but  in  exactly  a  contrary  sense. 
A  thousand  absurd  reports  about  the  Russians 
were  circulated  among  the  people  :  they  were  made 
out  to  be  not  onlv  barbarians  but  cannibals  :  they 
had  been  seen  to  devour  children  at  the  breast. 
Many  instances  were  mentioned  of  this  horrible 
barbarity:  every  circumstance  and  every  particular 
being  related  with  great  minuteness  of  detail. 
There  was  shame  on  the  one  hand,  and  pity  on  the 
other.  If  you  wish  people  to  become  reasonable, 
the  worst  method  of  gaining  your  end  is  to  preach 
reason  to  them. 

The  material  result  of  the  victories  of  the  grand 
army  was  not  that  which  filled  the  adherents  of 
the  Bourbons  and  the  agents  of  Great  Britain  with 
the  greatest  terror.  They  feared  more  especially 
their  influence  upon  the  still  vacillating  policy  of 
Prussia,   and  their  salutary  effects  in  France.     Th<  v 
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saw  with  despair  that  the  good  news  put  a  stop  to 
the  complaints  of  the  people,  that  there  were 
fewer  refractory  spirits  among  the  conscripts,  fewer 
deserters  from  the  army,  and  that  the  taxes  were 
collected  with  less  difficulty.  That  facility  with 
which  men  flatter  themselves  into  a  conviction 
of  the  success  of  what  they  desire,  is  carried 
among  the  old  French  nobilitv  to  a  degree  of  ex- 
aggeration which  borders  on  insanity  ;  perhaps  it 
is  nothing  more  than  the  degeneracy  of  that  old 
chivalrous  spirit  which  admitted  of  no  obstacle. 
But  the  knights  of  old  triumphed  over  those  diffi- 
culties, sword  in  hand,  whilst  during  the  campaign 
of  Austerlitz,  their  noble  posterity  were  satisfied 
with  fighting  by  means  of  foreign  arms.  Mean- 
while they  occupied  themselves  in  carrying  on  in- 
trigues and  framing  plots,  at  which  their  ancestors 
would  have  blushed.  Before  the  first  advantage 
gained  at  Wertingen,  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons was  an  affair  so  completely  settled  in  their 
minds,  that  they  were  already  discussing  secondary 
measures.  They  argued  so  positively  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Austrians  and  Russians  would  tri- 
umph, that  in  many  societies  they  were  convers- 
ing seriously  on  what  punishment  should  be  in- 
flicted on   those    who   had   voted    for  the  King's 
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death,  and  it  was  remarked  by  the  police,  at  that 
time,  how  eager  a  search  was  made  after  all  works 
which  in  any  degree  related  to  the  great  trial  of 
Louis  XVI.  Thus,  two  feelings  arose  simultane- 
ously in  the  minds  of  the  royalists  : — hope  and 
vengeance.  To  sum  up  all,  we  shall  find  that  after 
the  affair  of  Guntzberg,  a  system  of  alarm  pre- 
vailed ;  after  Ulm,  one  of  denial ;  after  Vienna 
great  admiration  of  the  Russians. 

The  affair  of  Ulm  is  a  disputed  point  in  the 
history  of  the  Vienna  campaign.  Was  General 
Mack  corrupted  or  not  ?  As  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  any  positive  fact,  or  irrefragable  assertion 
which  decides  this  question,  we  shall  leave  it  in  the 
same  obscurity  in  which  we  found  it.  The  stipu- 
lation made  for  Mack's  life  by  the  conqueror  of 
Presburg  is,  it  must  be  allowed,  an  argument  in 
favour  of  those  inclined  to  the  affirmative  ;  but  it 
is  too  important  a  point  in  history  to  be  settled  by 
a  calculation  on  probability.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  Mack,  who  was  long  the  hope  of  the  anti- 
French  party,  after  the  surrender  of  Ulm  became 
the  object  of  its  execration.  He  was  even  so  de- 
tested that  it  was  reported  he  would  be  in 
greater  safety  at   the  Emperor  of  Austria's  head 
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quarters  than  in  his  own  drawing  room  in  the  Rue 
St.  Dominique. 

In  the  promulgation  of  so  many  reports  unfavour- 
able to  France,  these  political  agents  were  powerfully 
assisted  by  the  jobbers.  Now  these  jobbers  are  known 
to  have  no  personal  feelings  of  either  love  or  hatred 
towards  any  government  whatever.     These  sort  of 
people  are  to  society  what  themisletoe  is  to  the  oak — 
they  contribute  nothing  to  the  tree  upon  whose  sap 
they  exist.     They    are  parasites  to  all  parties,  the 
scourge   of  all  times,   and  impudent  fabricators  of 
false  reports.     As  they    are  certain  of  impunity, 
they  would  poison  a  whole   army  if  they  thought 
that  a  miserable  profit  of  a  few  shillings  in  their 
gambling  transactions  would  accrue  to  them  there- 
from. During  the  winter  of  1804  and  1805,  these 
speculators  were  upon  the  watch  for  every  thing 
that   might  bring  the  Emperor's   government  into 
discredit,  when  they  were  speculating  upon  the  fall; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  were    not   behind   the 
British  agents   in  proclaiming  and  predicting  the 
victories  of  the  Russian  army,  though  very  proba- 
bly most  of  them  did  not  know   whether  Russia 
was  situated  to  the  north  or  to  the  south  of  France. 
In  fact,  it  mattered  little  to  them  whether    their 
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information  came  from  the  north  or  not,  so  long 
as  their  money  came  from  all  points  of  the  compass. 
But  let  us  say  no  more  of  this  foul  leprosy  which 
has  unfortunately  happened  again  among  us.  It 
was  not  found  among  those  who  were  seen  in  the 
evening  assembled  in  groups  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets,  listening  with  transport  to  the  official  bul- 
letins of  the  grand  army,  and  giving  vent  to  their 
joy  and  pride  at  the  recital  of  our  victories.  These 
latter  were  tradesmen  and  workmen  which  formed 
the  sound  part  of  the  population. 

The  avidity  with  which  the  people  sought  for 
news  of  the  war  was  so  great,  after  the  first  tidings 
had  been  received  of  the  prodigies  of  valour  per- 
formed bv  the  armv,  that  the  theatres,  hitherto 
deserted,  became  every  evening  crouded  to  excess. 
It  was  not  the  extraordinary  genius  of  Talma,  nor 
the  rivalry  which  then  existed  between  two  ac- 
tresses who  have  since  become  celebrated,  neither 
was  it  the  talents  of  Elleviou,  the  actor  then  in 
fashion,  which  caused  this  unusual  influx.  It  was 
well  known  that  if,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  a 
bulletin  had  arrived  from  the  grand  army,  a  com- 
missary of  police  would  appear  before  the  audience 
and  read  it  aloud  to  them.  What  a  religious  si- 
lence was  then   observed  !  and  what  transports  of 
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wonder,  and  what  thunders  of  applause  burst  forth 
at  the  recital  of  victories  which  appeared  almost 
fabulous  !  To  form  a  just  notion  of  the  degree  of 
enthusiasm  which  a  number  of  persons  collected 
together  can  evince,  one  should  have  been  present 
at  these  representations.  A  noble  enthusiasm  it 
was  ;  for  it  was  excited  by  the  man's  deeds  and  not 
by  his  presence  !  The  nation  was  congratulating 
itself  in  thus  applauding  the  glory  of  its  sovereign, 
and  one  too  of  its  own  free  choice.  A  mournful 
sadness  interrupted  these  demonstrations  of  joy, 
when  the  death  of  some  favourite  warrior  was  an- 
nounced. But  afterwards,  when  the  recital  was 
over,  and  the  actors  had  continued  the  theatrical 
representation,  with  what  union  of  instinct  did  the 
people  take  up  the  slightest  allusions  to  that  hero 
whose  very  name  had  assumed  the  power  of  magic  ! 
The  very  same  evening  these  lively  impressions 
were  communicated  among  their  families,  and 
guests  were  frequently  known  to  prolong  their 
visits  till  the  return  of  some  one  who  was  known  to 
be  at  the  theatre.  Next  day  the  Moniteur  was 
read  with  the  greatest  avidity  ;  but  if  two  or  three 
days  elapsed  without  news,  the  enthusiasm  de- 
clined, anxiety  was  renewed  together  with  the  false 
reports,    the     manceuverers     recommenced    their 
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base  insinuations,  and  we  might  say  without  much 
exaggeration,  that  a  victory  every  day  would  not 
have  been  too  much  to  keep  the  public  opinion  in 
good  humour,  among  so  many  conflicting  and  con- 
tinual variations. 

The  Emperor  might  have  conquered  the  continent 
of  Europe,  perhaps  even  afterwards  have  triumphed 
over  England ;   but  he  undertook  a  task  far  be- 
yond his  means  when  he  endeavoured  to  raise  a 
sympathy  between    the    revolutionists    and    those 
who    belonged    to   the  old  regime.     These  latter 
were  perfectly  aware  of  this,  and  they  nevertheless 
flattered  him   by   noticing   some  remarkable    ex- 
ceptions   such    as    Cambaceres    and  Fouche,     as 
well  as    by  not  showing  any   repugnance  to  the 
promoted   officers  of  his    army.       Still  they  had 
always   a  neutral    reservation,  an  hereditary  con- 
tempt, to  which  they  gave  way  at  their  own  private 
assemblies,  to  indemnify  themselves  for  the  affected 
politeness  they  had   openly  displayed.     The  emi- 
grants were  admired  for  the  gentleness  and  grace 
of  their  manners.     They  were,    what  was  called 
of  excellent  breeding,    and   as  even  the  enriched 
shop-keepers     of    the    Palais  Royal   would    show 
good-breeding,    they  were  not  satisfied  with  imi- 
tating, or  rather  aping,    the  old  nobility  in  their 
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manners,  but  in  order  to  be  quite  the  ton,  they 
thought  it  would  be  good  taste  to  profess  the  same 
opinions,  and  more  than  one  upstart  dabbler  in  the 
funds  was  seen  to  constitute  himself  an  opposer 
of  the  imperial  government.  The  revolution 
inspired  these  footmen  and  gentlemen-pedlars  with 
horror ;  and  hence  sprang  up  the  most  absurd 
and  ridiculous  political  monsters  which  ever  existed 
in  this  world,  the  aristocratic  tradesman.  Such 
half  monkeys  were  very  numerous  at  Paris  about 
this  period,  and  were  little  aware  of  the  contempt 
and  derision  in  which  they  were  held  by  those  who 
made  use  of  them  as  instruments  against  the  go- 
vernment. Even  women  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  this  unnatural  subversion  of  opinions. 
But  how  was  it  possible  for  them  to  be  otherwise 
than  aristocrats?  Aristocracy  was  then  the  fashion! 
During  the  Emperor's  absence,  the  appearance 
which  Paris  presented,  was  essentially  different 
from  that  which  it  offered  during  his  residence 
in  the  capital.  His  presence  gave  life  and  motion 
to  every  thing;  the  reviews  which  took  place  in 
the  Place  du  Carrousel  were  national  festivals. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  enthusiasm  caused 
by  the  display  of  our  magnificent  regiments,  there 
was    even   then    a   certain    prejudice   against   the 
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military,  and  it  was  some  time  before  these  latter 
were  admitted  into  the  best  society  unconnected 
with  the  government,  that  is  to  say,  the  society 
of  the  first  bankers. 

Their  rough  manners  towards  women  caused 
them  to  be  much  disliked,  and  the  preference  shewn 
towards  them  was  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the 
fear  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris,  more  especially  by  the  richer  classes. 
Moreover,  husbands  dreaded  those  inconveniences 
to  the  chances  of  which  the  civil  contract  exposed 
them.  As  these  military  men  were  obliged  to  form 
part  of  the  Emperor's  suite,  they  were  never 
stationary  in  Paris,  and  during  the  campaigns  they 
were  hardly  ever  seen  there.  It  is  but  just  to  state 
that  for  the  last  five  years  there  had  been  a 
constant  and  evident  improvement  in  morals,  or  at 
any  rate  the  shameless  impudence  which  prevailed 
during  the  Directorv  had  given  way  to  external 
decency. 

There  were  at  that  time  three  distinct  classes  of 
social  pre-eminence:  that  of  the  military,  which 
was  the  natural  result  of  the  form  of  government, 
and  to  which  every  one  might  aspire  who  had 
valour,  and  was  devoted  to  the  Emperor  ;  that  of 
the  finance  which  was  raised  to  the  social  eminence 

vol.  in.  v 
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by  contracts  and  transactions  of  the  stock  exchange, 
but  which  varied  and  changed  with  the  rapidity 
of  an  opera  scene  ;  and  lastly  those  which  resulted 
from   a  mere  chimera,     an  idea — in  a  word,    the 
nobility.     An  acknowledged  nobility  is  nothing  ; 
it  is  only  when    contested  that  it  assumes  conse- 
quence.    At  that  time,    the  prestige    attached  to 
ancient  names,    was  the  more  powerful,    because 
they  who  were  surrounded  with   it  were  deprived 
of  their  titles,  and  because  that  superiority  which 
was  recognized  in  them,    although  mentioned  only 
with   contempt,  could  not  be  overcome  in  the  field 
of  battle,    and    more   particularly    could   not    be 
placed  among  the  prices  of  stock,'  since  it  was  the 
work  of  time.     Here,  it  is  of  consequence  that  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  one  fact,    namely,    that 
m  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  there  existed 
no   nobility   of  the  Empire  except  in  Napoleon's 
mind,  though  some  French  Princes   had    already 
been  created.     Till    after  the  peace  of  Presburg, 
the  Emperor's  government  had  been  exclusively 
military,  at  least  in  its  outward  form,    as  it  had 
been  under  the  Consulship.     The  only  career  open 
to  young  men  was  the  army ;  for  we  can  scarcely 
reckon  our  diplomatic  students,  who  besides  were 
extremely  limited  in  number.     Very  few  chamber- 
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lains  were  yet  seen  in  the  new  court,  and  even  these 
were  not  entrusted  with  important  affairs.  The  insti- 
tution of  auditors  of  the  state  council  had  not  long 
been  founded,  and  the  auditors  were  still  very 
far  from  numerous. 

The  state  council,  composed  of  the  elite  ot  the 
revolutionists,  men  of  profound  knowledge,  well 
acquainted  with  all  legal  specialities,  and  with 
the  science  of  government,  was  the  only  body 
whose  members  were  in  frequent  and  personal  com- 
munication with  the  Emperor.  Up  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1805,  no  emigrant  had  been  admitted  as  a 
member  of  it,  so  that,  at  this  period  the  nobility 
were  still  in  a  state  of  expectation,  though  not 
without  a  certain  influence.  This  will  explain  the 
difficulty  of  their  situation  :  eagerly  desirous  of 
overturning  the  new  imperial  dynasty,  but  at  the 
same  time  that  they  conspired  for  its  overthrow, 
not  wishing  to  commit  themselves,  in  order  that, 
at  all  events,  they  might  reap  all  the  advantages 
offered  them  by  a  government  which  appeared 
more  powerful  than  their  intrigues  and  conspi- 
racies. Such  were  then,  in  one  word,  the  feelings 
of  the  whole  mass  of  the  nobles — feelings  which 
were  evident  from  all  their  actions,  and  conver- 
sations,    and    even     from    their    silence.       These 
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feelings  explain  the  conduct  of  many  of  that 
party,  who,  although  they  detested  the  Emperor, 
affected  the  greatest  admiration  for  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  greatest  contempt  for  every 
branch  of  the  government  which  was  not  under 
his  immediate  direction.  This  was  following  the 
example  of  foreigners,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
considering  him  apart  from  France,  in  order  to 
deprive  him  of  those  adherents  who  were  faithful 
to  him. 

In  the  army,  the  nobility  were  not  distinguished 
except  just  at  the  period  of  the*campaign  of  Auster- 
litz.  The  sons  of  those  emigrants  who  had  re- 
turned had  not  had  time  to  see  enough  ser- 
vice to  entitle  them  to  promotion,  and  the  old 
nobles  who  had  fought  in  the  armies  of  the  re- 
public  were  not  reckoned  among  the  nobility. 
The  glory  they  had  acquired  in  the  "  bad  cause," 
had  degraded  them  in  the  opinion  of  their  party. 
Thus,    the   nobles   in    general    had   no    influence 

except  in  society,  and  figured    only  in  the  caval- 

I 

cades  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  set  the  fashion 
among  the  exquisites  of  Paris,  and  incessantly  op- 
posed the  government.  All  its  servants  were, 
according  to  the  emigrants,  people  sprung  from 
nothing — men  whose  highest  title  in  their  own  opi- 
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nion,  was  their  uselessness.  The  life  of  pleasure 
which  these  people  led  in  the  metropolis"  their 
careless  and  yet  wandering  existence,  became  such 
an  eye  sore  that  Napoleon  determined,  a  short 
time  after,  to  institute  the  body  of  gendarmes  at- 
tached to  the  staff;  but  we  must  add  that  this 
body  was  not  formed  till  after  the  Vienna  cam- 
paign. We  make  a  point  of  mentioning  this,  be- 
cause, in  order  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  Paris  during  the  autumn  of  1805,  it 
is  of  great  importance  that  we  should  clearly  show 
that  the  body  of  nobility  was  more  compact  at  that 
time  than  it  ever  was  afterwards  during  the  Em- 
pire. In  fact,  at  that  time  the  nobles  were  neither 
dispersed  in  the  army,  nor  in  the  government  offices 
nor  in  the  state-council,  nor  in  the  ante-rooms  of  . 
the  imperial  palaces.  The  nobles  lived  much  more 
among  themselves  than  they  have  ever  been  able 
to  do  since  ;  in  tine,  to  comprehend  our  meaning 
in  one  word,  the  Emperor  had  not  yet  appointed 
the  Duke  of  Luynes  a  senator,  to  force  him  to  re- 
ceive others  as  well  as  nobles  into  his  drawing- 
room. 

One  characteristic  trait  in  the  appearance  of  Paris, 
at  the  time  we  are  describing,  would  be  wanting,  if. 
we  did   not  here   mention   the    re-opening  of  the 
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masonic  lodges.     This  had  been  authorized  indeed 
some  time  before,  and  it  was  entered  into  with  all 
the  ardour  which  usually  attends  the  revival  of  an 
old  institution.     Perhaps  the  government  thought 
that  it  might  be  the  means  of  accomplishing  that 
chimerical  idea  of  fusion  which  the  Emperor  vainly 
entertained.   But  he  was  mistaken,  for  the  nobility, 
who  did  not  dare  to  assume  that  title,  exclusively 
designated    themselves  under  the  name  of  "  good 
society,"  and  had  their  lodge  instituted  under  the 
invocation   of   St.  Caroline.     This  was  a  compli- 
ment  paid   to    a   sister   of    the  Emperor,    which 
however,    involved   no    concession.     This    lodge, 
at    first    founded     by    the     diplomatic    students, 
was  no    sooner  opened,   than    all   the   nobles  has- 
tened to  join  it;   and  it  was  soon  found  necessary 
to  limit  the  number  of  brothers  to  two  hundred. 
In  the  list  of  the  members  were  the  names  of  Choi- 
seul,  Nadaillac,  Labedoyere,  Montmorency,  Lux- 
embourg,   Noailles,    Larochefoucauld,    Castellane, 
Destourmel,  du   Boure,  Montesquiou,  and  in  fact, 
all  the  great  names  of  old  France.    Certain  bankers 
also,  thought  it  honourable  to  become  members  of 
this   lodge.       As  they  had  money,  they  were  ad- 
mitted ;  which  was  according  to  rule.     There  were 
also  brothers  of   harmony,   in  this  lodge,   among 
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whom  was  Crescentini.  This  will  convey  a  just 
notion  of  the  spirit  of  the  nobles  :  as  they  were 
rather  broken  down  in  finances,  they  were  courte- 
ous and  flattering  to  the  artists,  whom  the  bankers 
affected  to  patronize,  but  whom  the  nobles  placed 
upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  themselves. 
As  good  brothers  could  not  live  long  without 
sisters,  the  lodge  of  St.  Caroline  soon  instituted 
a  lodge  of  adoption,  and  as  soon  as  its  "  columns" 
were  metamorphosed  into  "  climates,"  all  the  most 
brilliant,  beautiful,  elegant  and  amiable  ladies  in 
Paris  were  received  as  members,  but  almost  all 
selected  from  the  same  rank  in  society.  The 
Princess  of  Vaudemont,*  the  last  heiress  of  the 
name  of  Montmorency  in  Flanders,  became  grand 
mistress  of  the  sister-lodge  of  St.  Caroline.  As  to 
the  masonic  labours  of  the  privileged  lodge,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  they  tended  10 
little  else  besides  pleasure  ;  for  nothing  was  talked 
of  during  a  long  time  at   Paris,   but  the  brillian 

*  All  M.  de  Talleyrand's  good  savings  are  not  epigrams.  One 
day  some  one  asked  him  the  address  of  the  Princess  of  Vau- 
demont : 

"Rue  St.  Lazare,"  he  replied  ;  "but  I  really  have  forgotten  the 
number.  You  have  only  to  ask  the  first  beggar  you  meet,  thev  all 
know  her  house."     A  charming  saying,  and  full  of  truth. 
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fetes  given  sometimes  in  the  Rue  Grange  Bateliere, 
sometimes  at  the  Hofel  cle  Bouillon,  and  sometimes 
at. the  Hotel  de  Boulogne,  Rue  du  Bac.  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  admission  only  increased 
the  desire  to  be  admitted.  But  the  persons  to  be 
admitted  members,  and  the  names  of  the  candi- 
dates were  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Madame 
de  Vaudemont,  which  made  the  number  of  in- 
vited very  select.  These  particulars  would  be 
puerile,  did  they  not  constitute  a  proof  of  the  sort 
of  exclusion  which  the  nobles  wished  to  practise  in 
tne  new  state  of  things.  The  Duchess  of  Chevreuse 
was  the  queen  of  these  fetes,  and  Madame  de  Balby's 
wit  contributed  to  their  brilliancy. 

There  was  also  a  house  at  Paris  which  held  too 
marked  a  situation  in  the*  society  of  that  period,  to 
allow  of  the  possibility  of  its  being  overlooked.  This 
was  the  house  of  Madame  de  la  Ferte,  Hotel  de 
Lillers,  Rue  Grange  Bateliere.  It  was  an  establish- 
ment quite  unique  of  its  kind,  and  was  essentially 
t^e  result  of  the  manners  of  the  times.  On  one 
side  it  contained  a  gaming  house,  whither  the 
farmer  of  gaming  houses  came  and  held  the  bank 
On  the  other  side  was  an  assembly-room,  filled 
with  the  most  delightful  society  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. A  multitude  of  charming  women  were 
always  there,  as  well  as  others  who  had  once  been  so, 
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such  as  the  Princess  of  Santa-Croce.     It  was  com- 
posed of  very  "nearly  the  same  society  as  the  lodge 
of  St. ^.Caroline,  especially  at  the  beginning.    Every 
week,  there  was  a  ball  and  supper,  and  a  concert  on 
another  day  ;   for  the  gaming  table  was  never  made 
the  apparent  motive  of  the*  meeting.     The  greatest 
freedom  was  allowed  ther^and  that  equality  of  the 
drawing-room,  without  which  no  society  can  exist. 
Besides  it  was  the  habitual  rendezvous  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  who  were  to  be  found  there  in  as  great 
numbers  as  at  M.  de  Talleyrand's  when  formerly 
we  had  ambassadors  at  Paris  as  we  were  not  then 
at    war  with   the  whole  world.       Such   were   the 
amusements  of  the  living   society  of  the  capital, 
where  in  spite  of  war,  stock-jobbing  and  wretched- 
ness, the  jest  had  its  day,   and  conspiracies  were 
carried  on  in  the  ball-room. 

As  all  intelligence  which  arrived  from  the  grand 
army  gave  the  lie  to  civil  insinuations,  the  credit 
of  these  false  reports  began  to  lose  ground.  The 
Emperor's  enemies,  however,  were  expert  in  ca- 
lumny, and  when  they  found  one  mode  fail,  they 
displayed  extraordinary  facility  in  laying  hold  of  one 
of  a  totally  opposite  nature.  Almost  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  news  of  the  Emperor's  entry  into 
Vienna  was  received  at   Paris,   thev  circulated  a 
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report,  although  fully  aware  of  its  falsehood,  that 
peace  was  signed.  This  was  done  as  a  mode  of 
exasperating  the  minds  of  the  people  against  Napo- 
leon, on  the  arrival  of  the  first  courier  who  should 
announce  the  continuation  of  hostilities,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  afforded  an  excellent  pretence  for 
reverting  to  their  favourite  theme,  the  certainty 
of  a  defeat  by  the  Russians.  Before  the  check 
given,  at  Austerlitz,  to  the  Russians  of  the  Neva, 
and  those  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  the  latter 
experienced  a  heavy  loss  in  the  death  of  one  of 
their  favourite  generals.  Casales,  who  had  been 
just  appointed  to  the  legislative  body  in  one 
of  the  departments  of  the  south,  died  at  Paris. 
He  is  well  known  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  fanatic  supporters  of  the  old  monarchy,  and 
was  considered  the  fittest  person  to  preach 
a  religious  and  royalist  crusade  in  the  south,  in 
case  of  any  events  occurring  that  might  be  favour- 
able to  their  cause. 

As  some  time  elapsed,  at  this  period,  without  any 
news  being  received  from  the  army,  we  shall  here 
explain  by  the  assistance  of  what  fabrications  the 
party  sought  consolation  for  the  death  of  Casales. 
First,  they  caused  it  to  be  inserted  in  the  Abeille 
du  Nord,    a    newspaper   edited  at  Hamburgh,   by 
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Baron  Negel,  a  former  aide  de  camp  of  Dumouriez, 
that  hostilities  had  commenced  in  Hanover  between 
the  Prussians  and  French.     Then  they  assured  us 
that  the  British  had  just  effected  two  landings,   one 
in  Holland,  the  other  in  Brittany  ;  that  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  had  received  orders  to  burn  the  flotilla,  and 
by  that  means  to  disembark  the  Russian  troops   in 
Belgium  ;  that  during  this  time,  the  King  of  Swe- 
den was  making  an  advance   toward  the   Rhine, 
which,   they  said,   it  would  be  easier  for  him  to 
effect,  as  the  Emperor,  being  engaged  on  the  one 
hand  in  observing  Prince  Charles's  army,   and  on 
the   other,  in  attacking  the  Russians,  it  would  be 
a  long  time  before  he  could  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  interior  of  France,  which   could  evidently 
be  attacked  on  all  sides.     This  bulletin   as  may 
be  easily  seen  was  perfect ;   but  unfortunately,  just 
as  it  was  causing  the  most  delightful  ecstacies,  a 
courier  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  26th  of  November, 
as  the  bearer  of  official  bulletins,  numbers  22,  23, 
24,  and   25,  from  the  grand  army.     The  news  of 
the  capture  of  Vienna,  and  the  certainty  of  a  speedy 
peace  which  reached  Paris   on  the  very„  anniver- 
sary of  the  Emperor's   coronation,  whilst  he  was 
gaining  the  promised  peace  by  the  victory  at  Aus- 
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terlitz,  caused  an  inexpressible  joy  throughout  the 
metropolis,  which  can  be  compared  only  to  that 
evinced  at  the  time  of  the  peace  of  Amiens.  The 
Bourbon  and  foreign  agents  remained  for  some 
time  in  a  state  of  consternation,  but  when  at  last 
the  news  of  the  great  victory  at  Austerlitz 
reached  Paris,  they  changed  their  tone.  Overcome 
in  spite  of  their  hatred,  by  involuntary  admira- 
tion, at  such  prodigies  of  valour,  they  were 
satisfied  with  saying  sorrowfully,  "  There  is 
no  hope  of  rest  for  us  whilst  the  Emperor 
lives." 

The  bulletin  of  Austerlitz  was  one  of  those  read 
in  the  evening  at  the  theatres  of  Paris.  With 
what  thunders  of  applause  were  these  words  re- 
ceived :  "  The  battle  of  Austerlitz  will  be  ever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  great  nation  !" 
The  natural  pride  was  flattered  by  this  expression 
"  the  great  nation,"  applied  to  France,  by  the  man 
who  was  then  the  cause  of  her  greatness.  Another 
expression  also  of  the  bulletin  was  received  with 
lively  acclamations.  It  was  where,  in  allusion  to 
the  effrontery  of  the  young  Dolgorouski,  Bona- 
parte's reply  to  the  conditions  proposed  by  Alex- 
ander, is  quoted  :    "  Russia  should  not  obtain  them 
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even  if  her  army  were  encamped  upon  the  heights 
of  Montmartre."  A  sublime  and  mournfully  pro- 
phetic expression  ! 

So  complete  a  defeat  of  the  Russians  was  a  sure 
pledge  of  the  proximity  of  peace,  and  this  hope 
now  almost  realized,  contributed  powerfully  to  the 
joy  then  displayed  at  Paris.  We  have  remained 
prouder  of  the  name  of  Frenchmen  than  of  viewing 
the  Pillar,  the  materials  of  which  had  just  been 
gained  by  the  victory,  and  were  yet  deposited  in 
the  arsenals  of  Vienna  ;  but  every  one  made  pre- 
parations to  hail  the  Emperor's  return  with  wel- 
come. Whilst  on  the  one  hand  some  were  enthu- 
siastic for  his  glory,  others  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal the  vexation  with  which  his  success  inspired 
them.  It  is  well  known  that  after  a  series  of  victo- 
ries gained  in  less  than  two  months .  peace  was 
concluded  at  Presburg.  It  is  also  known,  that 
the  Emperor,  applying  the  principle  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu's  policy,  which  consisted  in  increasing 
the  power  of  the  smaller  states,  and  urged  by  the 
pressing  advice  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  enlarged  the 
electoral  circles  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wirtem- 
burgh,  which  he  erected  into  kingdoms,  and  having 
married  Prince  Eugene  to  a  daughter  of  the  new 
King  of  Bavaria,  prolonged  his  stay  at  Munich  for 
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some  time.  But  we  ought  not  to  discuss  events 
which  happened  beyond  the  Rhine  till  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  Was  the  Emperor  firmly 
seated  on  his  throne,  or  was  his  security  merely 
temporary?  This  question  was  resolved  in  its 
most  favourable  sense,  for  those  who  confined 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  present. 
But  it  was  far  from  being  considered  in  the  same 
light  by  those  politicians  who  knew  of  the  treaty 
of  Postdam,  concluded  on  the  3d  of  November  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Russia ;  who  saw  Great  Bri- 
tain beyond  the  treaty,  and  were  aware  of  the 
Russian  character  and  the  doctrines  of  the  cabinet 
of  St.  Petersburg]!. 

They  expressed  their  regret  that  Napoleon  had 
not  profited  by  the  opportunity  which  might  never 
again  present  itself  of  re-establishing  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  upon  a  solid  and  firm  foundation,  the 
only  method  of  creating  a  bulwark  that  would  in- 
sure Europe  against  a  Russian  invasion.  In  fine, 
their  opinion  was,  that  extension  of  territory  did 
not  add  to  the  strength  of  an  empire ;  and  after  a 
campaign  which  was  rather  brilliant  in  exploits, 
than  productive  of  solid  good,  clear-sighted  men 
saw  evidently  that  the  great  question  of  the  per- 
manent foundation  of  the  new  empire  was  yet  un- 
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decided.  The  implacable  enemies  of  every  thing 
which  is  not  of  the  legitimate  branch  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  apparently  resigned  themselves  to 
their  fate,  and  they  determined  to  serve  his  impe- 
rial and  royal  majesty  faithfully  till  a  more  favour- 
able opportunity  of  overthrowing  him  should  occur. 
These  instigators  of  discord,  when  they  were  un- 
deceived with  regard  to  Austria  and  Russia,  turned 
all  their  views  towards  England  ;  but  the  moment 
was  not  yet  arrived  for  the  lion  to  be  entrapped  in 
the  spider's  web. 

Eight  years  had  yet  to  elapse  before  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  Emperor's  destiny ;  he  had  yet  to 
reap  much  glory,  to  found  many  kingdoms,  to 
overthrow  many  thrones,  to  vanquish  many  states, 
in  order  that  his  fall  might  be  more  awful.  When 
we  arrive  at  that  great  catastrophe,  we  shall  find, 
after  a  chain  of  causes  which  we  shall  follow  in  our 
narrative,  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  displayed  as 
much  ardour  in  demolishing  the  imperial  edifice, 
as  he  had  shewn  zeal  in  its  construction,  though 
we  have  not  forgotten  his  saying,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  "  crush  the  House  of  Bourbon." 
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